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Wirksworth — continued. 

Cup  and  Cover 

Cup  and  Saucer  

Fragments    (unglazed)  

Cell  Set 

Jug    (Fluted)       

Manor  House  'lea  Set 

Mug  

Teapots   (two)      

Wall   Set  

Vokeclille    Set 

I'rincess   Charlotte's   Signature      

St.  Maurice  with  a  Donor 

Sculpture,    Vimalakirti.     By   Jokei 

Sketch  by   Princess  Charlotte       

Speakers'  Plate,  The  

Tankard     (Silver)        

Tapkstry. 

Adoration  of  the  Infant  Saviour  (Kleni 

Drapery  in  gamut  of  four  tints 

Indigitation  of  tints         

Months  of  March  and  April  (Brussels) 
Pity  restraining  Justice  from  striking 

Three  Fates,  The  (Flemish)       

War  of  Troy   (Flemish) 

Vasubandhu.     By  Unker 

Vessels   (Japanese)      


28,  2Q 
..        30 

..  27 
..  28 
25,    26 

..     28 
28 

..     26 


Washington    Teapot 
Welsh   Love-Spoons 


IN    THE    SALE    ROOM 


.Antiquities,  Egyptian,   Roman,  and 
Arms  and  Armoir. 

Armour   (German)  

"  Black  Rock  Hoard  " 

Breech-loading  Sporting  Arquebus 

Canlle  plates  of  a  Saddle  (Gcrma 

Casque    (Roman) 

Chaufron    (German)  

Double  Burr  plates  of  a  Saddle  (' 

Foining   Sword    (Italian) 

Gauntlets    (Milanese)        

Gorget,  back  and  breast  (Louvres 

Helmet    (Pisan)      

Pistols,    pair    (Italian)      

Pistols,    pair    (North    Italian)    ... 

Rapier  (French)     

Rapier   (Italian)      

Rapier,    Sixteenth-Century 

Spurs,   pair   (French)        

Sword    (Italian)      

Sword,    pillow    type    (Vienna)    ... 


■"rench) 
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,     -<)I4,     containing     Autograph 

Douglas   Haig,    Lord    French,   etc. 

Blake    to    John    Linnell 

Burns'    Occasional    Address        

Burns',  Poem,  dated  June  .10th,  iS<x)  ... 

Burns   to   Clarinda   (Letter)        

Burns   to    Dr.    John    Moore    (Letter)    ... 

Burns  to  Mrs.  Dunlop  (Letter) 

Burns  to  William  Dunbar  (Letter)       ... 

Byron,    Autograph   Verses   by 

Byron,   MSS 

Catherine  de  M.-dicis  to  Mary  Oueen 
(Letter)  

Cromwell   (Letter)  

Defoe,    Daniel    (Letter) 

Dickens'    Memoramlum    Book 

Elizabeth,  (.)ueen,  to  Henry   IV.  of   Franc. 

Emmerico  Vespucci   to   his   father 

Garrick.  Davi.l  (Letter) 


hide: 


AllOGRAPHS — coniinued. 

General   Wolfe  to  his  uncle,   Major  Wolfe 

George  Washington  to  Hiss  Fairfax 

Goldsmith,  Oliver,  to  David  Garrick  (Letter) 
Hardy,  Thos.  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd 
Johnson's      "  Life,"       Pocket       Book,       containin 

memoranda   for      

Keats  to  Fanny  Brawne  (Letter!  

Kipling,  Rudyard.     Ballad  of  the   Bolivar 

La  Fontaine  to  Duchesse  de  Bouillon  (f.etter)       . 

Lamb,  Charles,  to  Coleridge  (Letter) 

Lloyd  George's  "  Go  on  or  go  under  "  speech 
Mary  Stuart  to  Abbot  de  la  Chaise-Dieu     ... 

Mary  Stuart  to  Duchess  of  Guise       

Mary  Stuart  to  Henry  IIL  of  France 

Mary  Stuart  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain 

Meredith,   George,  to  the  Editor  of  '*  The  Times, 

April    14th,    iQog    (Letter)  

Mozart   to   Herr   von   Jacquln 

Napoleon   I.    to   Josephine  

Napoleon  I.  to  Louis  VIII 

Rabelais  to  the  Bishop  of  Maillezais 

Rabelais  to  Bude 

Rembrandt   to   Constantine   Iliiygens 

Robespierre   to   Danton 

Shelley   to  Lewis,    1S16    (Letter)  

Thackeray  to  My  dear  old  Forster  (Letter)  ... 

Titian  to  Emperor  Charles  ^' 

Voltaire  to  Frederick  the  Great  (Letter)  ... 
Wellington,  Duke  of,  to  Lord   Berresford,    lulv  2nc 

1.S15    (Letter)  

Wellington,   Duke  of. 

Holograph    despatch,    suggesting   plans    to    ca\ise 

insurrection  in  Spain,  etc.  

Holograph   draft   to   Mr.    Pinkney 

Letter    to     Marquis    Wellesley,     after    ilefeat     ( 

Tippoo   Sahib         

Letter   to   Marquis   Wellesley,   after  defeat   of  tl 

Dhoondiah  

-        Letter    to    Marquis    Wellesley,    relative    to    India 


Lette 
Letle 


I    Marquis   Wellesle 
J.  H.   Picle,  con.a 


Lisbn 


Ackermann,   R. 

History  of  the  Colleges  of  Wii 
Westminster  

History  of  the  Gniversit;    of  ( 

Microcosm    of   London 

Picturesque  'J'our  of  the  Engli' 
Alamanni,  Luigi.     La  Colivationi 

Re    Francesco    I'rimo 
Amadis    de    Gaula.     Florisando 
Anthologia  Kpigrammatum  Grac 
Ariosto.     Orlando   Furioso 

Audubon,  John  James.  Birds  o 
Augustine,  St.,  De  Civitate  Dei 
Bacon.  Instauratio  Magna  ... 
Uarham.  Ingoldsby  Legends  ... 
Barrie,  Sir  J.  M.  Quality  Stre( 
Bellini.  I.ibro  Institulato  Mont. 
Itewhk.  British  Land  and  W.. 
liiblia     P.uiperun,  


Books — continued . 

Bible   (illuminated)  

Bible,   Prayer,  and   Metrical   Psalms 

Blake,  William. 

French   Revolution        

Marriage    of    Heaven    and    Hell        

Vala,  or  the  Death  and  Judgement  of  Ancient 

Boccaccio.     Libro    di    Madonna    Fiametta    ... 

lioke  of  the  Common  Praier  and  Administratic 

thee  Sacramentes,  and  other  Rytes  and  ( 

monies  of  the  Churche,   after  the  Use  oi 

Churche   of  Englande,   The       

Bonifacius  IIL     Sextus  Decretalium  Liber  ... 
Boydell,   J.    &   J. 

Collection     of    Prints    illustrating     the     Drar 
Works    of    Shakespeare 

Collection   of   Prints     

Picturesque  Scenery  of  Norway       

Boys,   T.    S. 

Original  Views  of  London  as  it  is 

Picturesque  Architecture  in  Paris,  Clhent,  Antv 

and    Rouen  

Brome,  R.     Lachrym;e  Musarum         

Burnet,  Bishop.     History  of  his  own  time  ... 

Burtius.     Musices    Opusculum  

Byrd.      Psalmes,     Sonets 

Carroll,   Lewis.     Alice's  Adventures   in   Wonde: 

Cervantes.      Don   Quixote  

Cessolis.      Game   and   Playe   of   Chesse  moralise 

Chansons   Fran^aises        

Chaucer        

Chaucer's  Workes 

Clarendon,     Edward,     Earl     of.        Historv     of 

Rebellion  and  Civil  Wars  in  England 
(lark.     Views    in    Scotland        

of  Ladies'  Costumes         

CiiUimna,      Francesco      de.        Ilvpnerotomacliir 

I'oiipiiiio    :     

Connoisseur,    The  

Daniell. 

.\frican  Scenery  and  Animals,  Part  I. 

New  Plan  of  ye  Great  Town  of  Boston  ... 

Oriental  Scenery:   Views  in  liindoostan  ... 
Daniell,  Wm.,  and  R.  Avton.     Vovage  round  ( 

Britain  

D.ante. 

Divina   Comme.lla  

L'Inferno  

De    Bello   Peloponnesi(ui)   Libri   viii 

Dibdin.      Bibliographical    Decameron 
Dickens. 
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Rival    L.adies       ... 

I'cmpcst,  The     ... 
Du  Maurier,  O.     'J'rilby  . 
ICarly  English  Text   Soci 
I'.liis,   F.   S.     Works  of 


Cor 


Index 


Klorian.     GalaU'e              -JJi 

l-'orster,    John.     Lite   of   Cli;irles    Pickens <ji) 

Kundatio   Kcclesiae   de   Burgo   Sancti   Petri    Kratris 
Walter!   de   Witilstve   Commonaclii  dc   Hurgo 

Sti   Petri      i6i 

Galeric  ile  Rubens             ...          225 

Gentleman's  Calling          loc 

Glanville.     Dartliolonieus    dc    I'rnpriet.itibns    Uerum  gg 
(■oldsmith,    O. 

She  Stoops  to  Conquer           gy 

\'icar   of   Wakefield      gg 

Gray,  Thomas.     Odes     101 

"  Great   She  "    Bible       ^26 

Iligden.     Polochronicon              226 

Holbein.      Portraits    of    ilhistrious    iiersons    of    the 

Court   of   Henry  Vllf. 161 

Homer.     Opera  Omnia 161,  22f> 

Hor.x-  Beala;  Mari.x  Virginis     ijg,  226 

Hughson,  D.     London im 

II   Trionfo  d'Amore         ...  226 

Ireland,    Samuel.     Picturesque    Views            ...         ...  225 

Gravurcs   historiques   des   Principau\    Kvcncnu-nt-i 

depuis   rOuverture  des   Ktats   Gcncraux       ...  ^j:i 
X'ues     Pittoresques     des     Prinripaiix     Kdifices     dc 

Paris              225 

Tennen,    Frederick   of.      This   Mater   trcateth   of   a 

Merch.intes   Wyfe              161 

Johnsoniana             226 

Kipling,  Rudyard. 

Departmental   Ditties gg 

F.choes      gg 

Schoolboy    Lyrics          g() 

I.a   Fontaine. 

Contes  et  Nouvelles  en  Vers 220 

Fables  Choisies             22r) 

Les  Amours  de  Cupidon  et  de  Psyche       225 

Lawes,  H.  &  W.  _  Choice  Psalmes  put  into  Musi.U 

for   three   Voices 225 

Lawrence,  Mary.     Collection  of  Roses  from  Nature  161 

Le  Chevalier  de  Querelles.     Hero  et  Leandre       ...  225 

Le   Francois   Patissier     226 

Legrand.     Le   Livre   intitule   de   Bonnes    Miiurs   ...  226 
Lewis,    Samuel.     History    and    Topography    of    ilic 

Parish  of  St.  Mary,  Islington  ...         ...         ...  i()i 

Lilly,  John.     F.uphues  the  Anatomy  of  Wit 1(11 

Lorris.     Le  Roman  de  la  Rose 22(1 

Lory  (fds). 

Souvenirs  de   la   Suisse           22s 

\'oyage    Pittoresque    de    Gcnivc    a    Milan    par    le 

Simplon        225 

Voyage  Pittoresque  de  I'Oberlaml   liernois           ...  225 

Lucanus.     La  Pharsale  de  Lucain       226 

.Martius.        Nova      Genera      et      Species      Planlarum 

Brasiliensium           161 

Mcrbecke,   John.      Booke  of   Common    I'raicr    .\o(cil  225 
.Millais,    I.icut.Comm.    J.    G.,    R.N.V.K. 

British   Diving  Ducks gg 

.Natural    History  of   British   Game   Birds gg 

Natural  History  of  British  Surface-feeding  Ducks  g<) 

Missale    Parisicnse            226 

Moli;-re.     CEuvres              22(1 

-Musicus  Apparatus  Academicus           i<xi 


BtiiiKS — tcntiiiiird. 

Patrick.     Glorious  Kpiphany     

Plato.     Opera  Omnia,   Grao- 

Poetae  Graeci         

Polindo.     Historia  

Portraits  des  Grands  Hommcs,  Femmes  illustres, 

Sujets  Mcmorables  de  France 

Psalmorum  Code.K  

I'salter    of    David    newely    translated    into    ICngly 

Metre  

Ouestion  de  Amor  de  dos  criamorados 
Representation    of    the    Naval,    Militarv,    and    M 

cellaneous  C 


son,  \\A.   I. 
Sauvan.     Picturesque 

to  the  Sea  ... 
Senfel.     Liber    S 

mutetas  appe 
Shakespeare. 


s  of  Great  Britain.     Atkin- 
from   Paris 


Canlionum    quas    vulgo 
quinque  et  quator  vocuni 


King    Lear  

Merchant   of   Venice      

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor       

Romeo  and  Juliet         

Sir  John   Oldcastle       

Tragedy   of   Hamlet      

Sibthorp,  John.     Flora  Crxca 

-Southwell,   R.     St.    Peter's   Complaint  

Spenser.     Faerie    Oueenc  

Stevenson,   R.   L. 

Inland    Voyage 

Penny    Whistles  

.South    Se.as  

Travels  with  a  Donkey  

Stevenson,   R.   L.  and   Mrs.      Hanging  Judge 

Temple.     Modern   Spanish   Painting 

Thackerav.     Vanity   Fair  

Uniformes  <Ie   FArmce   Franvaisc  depuis,    1S13.      By 

Bellangr        

Vadc,  J.  J.     a:uvrcs  I'oissardes  

Virgil.     This  boke  treath  of  the  lyfe  of  Virgilius  ... 

Voltaire.     La  Pucelle  d'Orleans  

\-ues  Kcmarquables  des  Montague  de  la  Suisse       ... 

W;ircl.     First   Set  of  Knglish   Madrigals       

Wesiall,  Wm.,  and   S.   Owen.     Picturesque  Tour  of 

the    River   Thames  

Welzcl.       \"oyage     I'iltoresque     au    Lac    des    Wald- 

Whole   Psalmes   in   foure  Partes  

Wilson,   Alexander.     American  Ornithology 

Wood.     Views   in    Kent 

Wor.lsworth    and    Coleridge.      Lyrical    Balla.U        ... 
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Figures  , 
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Carpf.t.s,  N 

F.KT) 

KWC.RK. 

Carpet. 

Kastern 

Needlewo 

rk 

'iciure, 

h 

Needlewo 

rk 

■i.lurc, 

■h 
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Carpets.  Xeedi.kwokk.  and   1  apestrv — contmuca 

Panels,   Petit-point  embroidery  

Tapestry. 

Brussels,    Sixteenth-Century 

English  Panel,  Eighteenth-Century 

Flemish  Panels,  Sixteenth-Century 

Gobelin    Silk       .' 

Engravings. 

Affleck,  A.   F.     liuryos 

Bartolozzi,    F.      Twelve    Months  

Baxter. 

First    Impressions  

Parting   Look      

Cameron,  n.  V. 

Souvenir  d'Amsterilam  

Stirling    Castle  

Cheesman,    T.     The    Spinster    (Lady    Hamilto 

Cousins,  S.     Master  Lambton 

Dickinson,  W.  Elizabeth.  Countess  of  Derby 
Durer,  Albrechl. 

Apocalypse  of  St.  John  

Coat  of  Arms,  with  a  Cock 

Dream,    The       

Emperor   Maximilian   adoring   the   Almighty 

Holy  Family  with  a  Butterfly  

Little   Courier 

Portrait   of    Emperor    Maximilian    1. 

Prodigal   Son      

St.  Anne  and  the  Infant  Virgin       

St.    Jerome    in   his    Study        

Small    War    Horse         

Sorceress  

Two  Angels  with  the  Holy  Handkerchief  ... 

Virgin  with  a  Pear       

Fisher,    E.     Lady    Sarah    Bunting        

Gaugain,  T. 

Castle   in   Danger  

Cottagers  

Farm   Yard  

Farmer's  Stable  

How   Smooth,   Brother;   feel  ag.iin  ! 
Godley,  J.,  and  Merke,   II. 

Duck    Shooting  

Rabbit    Shooting  

Green,  Valentine. 

Emily   Mary,   Countess  of   Salisbury 

Georgiana,  Duchess  of  Devonshire 

Portrait  of  a  Young  Man       

Grozer,    J. 

Frances    Harris  

Happy    Cottagers  

Houston,   K. 

Burgomaster        

Syndics 

Jacobe,   J.     Miss    Meyer  

Lewis  and  NichoUs.     Otter  Hunting 

Meyer,  Henry.  Lady  Hamilton  as  a  "  Bacch 
Nanteuil,   R. 

Anne   of    Austria  

Cardinal   Antoine    liarbcrin 

Cardinal   Richelieu        


INGRAVINGS — continued. 
Nanteuil,  R. — continued. 

Claude    Regnauldin       

Godefroi  Maurice,  Due  de  Bouillon 

Jacques,    Marquis   de    Castlenau 

Jules  Paul  de  Lionne 

Louis   Phelypeaux    .le   la   Vrini;'re    ... 

Marechal  Turennt-  

Rembrandt. 

Christ    Preaching  

Christ  presented  to  the  People 

Cottage  with   a  White  Paling 

Ian    Asselvn         

J,m  Cornelius  Sylvius 

Landscape    with    three    gabled    cotta 

road  

Say,  W.      Crossing  the  Brook 

Schongauer,    Martin. 

Panel  of  Ornament,  with  an  Owl  .lev, 
bird  

Virgin    seated    on    a    Throne    by    the 

Almighty      

Serres,  D.     Lord  Hawke's  Action  off  ( 
Smith,   J.   R. 

Emma,    Lady    Hamilton  

Fortune-teller,   ■Hk-        


Lady   Caroline   Montagu  

Tomkins,    P.    W.      Cottager       

Turner,    C. 

Napoleon    Bonaparte   on   the    gangway 
•'  Bellerophon  "     

Philip  Payne  with  the  Beaufort  Hound 
Ward,  J.  Boy  employed  in  Burning  We 
Ward,    W. 

Daughters   of    Sir   Thomas    Franklaud 

Farmer's  St.able  

Industry  and  Economy  

Juvenile   Navigators      

Romps,    The       

Sailor's   Conversation 

Sportsman's   Return      

Watson,  C.      Elizabeth.  Duchess  of  Mane 

Son  

Watson,   J. 

Barbara,    Countess   of    Coventry 

John,  Marquess  of  C.ranby     

Watson,  T.  Catherine,  Lady  Bamfylde 
Wheatley,  F.  Cries  of  London  (five)... 
Zcian,  Andrea.     Christ  before  Pilate  ... 


Ailam     Side-table,     Mahogany 

Anne,  (,)ueen,    Mirror       ... 

Carved  Arm  Chair,  iliijij  ... 

Chippendale. 

Arm-Chairs   and    Chairs 
liookcase.    Mahogany 
Card-table,   Mahogany 
Chairs,  Mahogany 


Mi 


ish 
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l"i  KMTIRE — continued. 

l-rench   Commode,   Boulle,  bearing  arms  of   Trai 
„  ,,  I.ouis  XVI.,    Marqiieteric 

,,  ,,  Parqiieteric,    Loiii-i    XVI.,    inl; 

Kreiicli   gilt   Fauteuils      

Grandfather    Clork    with     Westminster    and     \V1 

tington  ehimes        

Hepplewhitc. 

Hook-case,   Mahogany  

Chairs,    Mahogany        

Side-board,  Mahogany  

Italian  Spinet         

Italian  Writing  table,   Walnut 

Lacquer. 

Cabinet     

Cabinet,   Charles   II. 

Cabinet,  Old  English 

Cabinet,  Queen  Anne 

Louis  XV.  Writing-table  

Louis  XVI.   Settee,  back  Gobelin  tapestry   ... 
Louis  XVI.  Settee  and  four  I-'auteuils,  gilt  ... 

Mahogany    Side-table       

Marqueterie  Cabinet,  Seventeenth-Century   ... 
Sheraton. 

Cabinets   (pairl,    Satinwood 

Circular    Table  

Commode,    Marqueterie  

Settee,   Satinwood         

Writing-table       

Tortoise-shell  and    Itoulle  Commcnles 

Tudor  Panelling 

Walnut    Arm-Chairs,    Seventeenth-Century    ... 
Walnut   Bullet,   Si.\teenth-Century        

Gt..ASS. 

Irish  Can.lleslicks  

Waterford  Sweetmeat  Stand       

Jewellery. 

Brilliant    Chain       

Brilliant   Necklace  

Catseje  and  Brilliant  Pendant 

Diamond,  Vellow  

Pearl    Necklace       

Watch    (Byron)       

Mlmatires. 

Byron  

Klizabeth,  Countess  Waldegravc  

I.ady    Charlotte   Campbell  

Lady  Mary  Howard         

Mtsic. 

Gafurius.     Theoricum  opus  musice  dicipline 
Gerson.     Collectorum    super    Magnificat 

I. a   Borde.     Choi.v   de   Chanson  

Theorici  .Musice  and   Practica  Musice 
Watson,  T.    First  sett  of  Italian  Madrigals  Kngli 
Vduge.     Musica  Transalpina     

OnjKTS  d'Art,  etc. 

Bellows   (pair),   French 

Bibcron,    Rock    Crystal 

Cabinet,  Venetian  

C.anette,    Siegburg  

Caskets  (pair),  early  Eightccnth-Cenlury 


Objets  d'Art,  etc. -<-<jw//««C(/. 
Clocks. 

Boulle  bracket 

Louis  X^■I.,  by  Cliereulle     

Old  English         

Diptych,   French,   late   Fourteenth-Centur 
Door-Knocker,   Fifteenth-Century 
Five-guinea  Piece,   George  III.  pattern 
French  Clock  movement,  by  Lapaute  ... 
Goblet,     French,     Seventeenth-Century, 

mounted    gold    bands       

Group  of  Angel  and  Child,  carved  ivory 

Lock  and   Key,  Charles  II 

Locket,   gold,   pearl   border       

Med.al,  gold,  George  Lewis,  Duke  of  Bru 
Luneburg      


iif  Dipiy 


Byzantine 

Ivory,  right  lea 

Virgin   and   Chi 
Rosary    Bead 
SnufT   Boxes. 

Gold  and  enam, 

(lold,  circular 

Louis     XV.,     V 
d'Aquillon 

Louis  xv: 

Louis  XVI.,  ov.d  lid,  ins 
and    Marie   Antoinet 

Oblong,    gol.l       

Swords     of     Honour     pres. 

Collingwood 
Tablet   Case,   Louis  X\T. 
Tazza,    Limoges    grisaille 
Three-pound    Piece,   Clinrl 
Vase.    gold.    Creek 


gold 


lits  of  Louis  XVI 


Adams,  W.  1) 
Airy,  -Miss  A 
Alm.n 


I,   Sir  L. 


rhe 


Spring, 


I.ythi 


1    Hills 
Sabbath 
Saviour 


Ve; 
Ansd 

Balding,  Hans.  Witch 
Barbari,  Jacopo  de.  'I 
Beechey,  Sir  William. 

Earl   of   Carnarvon        

King  George  III.   reviewing  hi; 

Portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Chestcrfi. 

Portrait   of   a   Girl   with   a   Dog 

Portrait    of    a    Lady 


Beerbohm,    Max. 

Sketcl 

Berchem,    N.     Mi 

leteers 

Arriv 

ng 

Blake,   William. 

Agony  in  the  G 

irden  . 

-  Book    of    Job, 
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illus 

Cain  fleeing  from  the  b 

M\y  of 

Abe 

Canute       ... 

Car.ictacus 

Creation    of    Ev 

Dante's  "  Divin 

e  Commedia 

Design   for  a  Prophetic 

Book 

Design  for  Pagi 

of  the 

Visio 
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J31ake,    Williiim— ,,•»/;»/„■,/. 

Eilward    I 

Europe,  A  design  from 
Figure  chained   to  a  Rock 

Ghost  of  a  Flea 

Grave,   The         

Hiding   of    Moses 
Jerusalem,   the  emanation 
Michael  foretelling  the  Crucifixior 

Nebuchadnezzar  

Owen    Glendower  

"  Paradise    Regained,"    Drawing- 
Richard   Cocur  de  Lion 
Satan  watching  the  endearments  ol 
Six    original    sketches    for    first    r 

Socrates  

Solomon  

There  is  no   Natural   Religion 
Three  Despondent  Persons,  The 
Wat    Tvler  


the   Giant  Albi. 
fixion  to  Adam 


an.l  Eve 
Book    of 


Wise  and  the 

Foolish  Virg 

ns,  The 

Boilly,    L.     Gre 

eting,    The 

Bosboom,   J. 

Interior  of  a 

Cathedral 

Interior    of    T 

reves    Cathei 

ral 

Oude    Kirk, 

Botticelli,  Schoc 

1  of.     Saint 

•rsula  a 

Boucher,  F.     T 

iumph  ol  \> 

nus 

Breughel. 

A    Landscape 

A  View   in   a 

Park        ... 

Briton    Riviere. 

Wounded 

\donis 

Burne-.loues,   S. 

■  ]■;. 

Beguiling    ol 

Merlu,     ... 

Garden  of  P; 

n 

Canaletto.     \-ie 

^   of  ^•cnice 

Collier,    Hon.   .lolm.     Blank 

Canvas 

Collier,  T.     He 

Uh    Scene 

Constable,  .].     ( 

>n  the  Stour 

Cooper,  T.  S. 

Group   of    C. 

tll<- 

Morning  in  t 

le   Meadows 

Shepherd's   S 

ibbath      ... 

Corneille     de 

Lvcm.     Ann 

Sluart 

Beaumon 

ie    Roger 

Corot.     Heath 

Scene       ... 

Cowper,   F.    Ca 

logan. 

lilank  Canva 

Devil   among 

the    Nuns 

Cuyii,  A.     Art 

st's  Wife 

Da  Brescia,  Giovanni  Auto 

lio. 

Knlombment, 

The 

Holy    Faniilj 
Daubigny,    C. 

■•.      Coast    S 

■ene" 

De  Vois,   A.     \ 

-,„l,n    Pl,,jer 

Dicksee,     Fr,u, 

.,       HIank     ( 

anvas 

D.i  Jardin,   K. 

rc.ttr.iii   iif 

a  Caval 

D.ilar,    l-,.lm.,n 
l),n,l,   J.MU. 

.      Sinlia.l  t 
Fmblen.atica 

,c  Sailor 
Subjec 

.  ildcs.  Sir  Luke.      Portrait  of  His  Majesty  tlic  King 
■oster,    Birket. 

At  the  top  of  the  Hill 

Bird    Nesting      

Cathedral   Town,    A      


Ri.hmond,    Vorkslurc 

San   Georgio  and   La   Salute,  Venice  

Story    Book,    The  

Surrey  Homestead,  and  On  the  Thames 

Timber    Waggon  

Venice   from    the  Lagoons       

Flexelles       ...  '      

Gainsborough,    Thomas. 

(  liarles   Bourchier,    Esq •• 

(  lassica!    Landscape      

L.id\'   Anne   Ponsonby  

Lady    Francis    Dashwood    Peyton 

Landscape,  with  distant  prospei  I  on  left  hand  side 

Miss    Fli/abeth     Dymock         

.Mrs.    Devonport  

Portrait    of    Car.tain    Tliomas    Cornewall,    R.N.    .. 

GiHlley,    J.,    -Merke,    IL,    and    Clark,    J.      P.irtridge 

Shooting        

Guardi,   F.      School  of   St.   Mark's,  Venice 

ILds.      Drinking    Party 

Hanneman.      Artist    and    his    Fandly 

Herring,  .1.    F. 

'•  Don  .lohn,"  winner  of  the  St.  Leger       

■•  Touchstone,"  winner  of  the  Ascot  Gold   Cup  ... 

Two   Racehorses  

Hone,   N.      Portrait  of    Hon.    Thomas  Win.lsor       ... 


Arabella    Wi 


I., e,    (   h.      L'Abreuvoir  

|,,,,,s.n^.  C.uherine,  daughter  of  Lord  Hastings 
k.iulfinan,  Angelica.  Portrait  of  Captain  Read 
l.andseer.   Sir  Fdwin.      Ptarmigan   Hill  ... 

I.averv,    Sir    .|..hn.       Blank    (\nnas         

Lawrence,    Sir    II a.. 

Marquise    de    Bl.nscl    and    Child         

Mrs.    Willi.im    Locke      

Leader,    B.    W. 

Cambria's    Coast  

On  the  River  Lliigwy 

Welsh    V.dlev.    .\  

Leighton,    Lord.      .Mcliuon         

Lewis!    .L    V.      Slieel     Preacher,    ScmIIc         ... 


Imk. 


Trti  KES — continued. 

Liniirll,  Jolin — coiilhiued. 

Noonday  Rest  in  the  Harvest  I'iel.l 

Red   Sunset,  A 

Sweet    Fa's   the    live 

Thomas  Carlyle  

Wood-cutter,   The  

Mantegna,  Andrea.  Scourging  of  Clirist  ... 
Maris,    James. 

Amsterdam  

Hreezy    Downs 

Dordrecht,   Kvening     ...         

Old   House,   Amsterdam  

Maris,  Matthew. 

Cathedral    by    Moonlight        

Head  of  a  Voung  Lady  

.Novice  taking  the  Veil  

Shepherdess         

The  Sisters         

Two  Cows  

Veiled    Lady       

Marlow,    W.     View    of    Blackfriars    and    St. 

from   the   River      

Masson,  A.     Guillaume  de  Brisacier 

Mauve,  A. 

Kdge  of   the   River       

Forest   in   Snow,  A       

Gathering  Faggots        

Going  to  Market  

Returning  to  the  Farm  

Scheveningen      

.McKvoy,    Ambrose.      Hlank    Canvas 

Motctto,  Gcrolamo. 

Judith  with  the  Head  of  Holoferm-s 

Virgin    an.l    Child    enthroned,    will.    S.un 

Angels  

Montagna,  Uenedetto.    Holy  Family  in  a  Lat 

Monticelli,   A.  T.  J.     Summer  Fete 

More,   Sir  A.     Duke  of   Somerset       

Morland,    George. 

Homestead  

Sea    Fowl    Shooting      

Muirhead,  David.     Buttersea  Reach 

Nattier,  J.  M.     Madame  Marie  Zephyrine  dc 

as  a  Child 

Drpen,  W. 

Hlank   Canvas 

I'ater,  J. '». 

Fete   Champelre,   A     

Le  Bain  des  Xymphes  

I'atinir,  J.     Repose  in   Kgypt 

IVther,   \V. 

.Man   with   a   two  handed    Sw<.r<l        

Standard    Hearer  

Pilgrim,  Jean  Flric.  Alcon  killing  the  Ser] 
Raeburn,   Sir   Henry. 

Alexander    Mackenzie  

Colin   Mackenzie  

Lieut. -Col.    Alexander    Mackenzie 

Lieut. -Gen.    Mackenzie    Fraser         

Master  Alexander  Nfackenzie  

Miss  Annie  Moir  

Portrait  of  Alexander,  fourth  Duke  ol   Go 


ICTIKKS — (I'lllilllicd. 
Raeburn,  Sir  Henry — conliiiiiid. 

Portrait  of  Alexaniler  Allen 

Portrait   of   Alexander   Houston       

Portrait  of  Margaret  Wed<lerburn 

Portrait   of   Mrs.   Allen  

Portrait    of    Mrs.    Helen    Houston 

Portrait  of  .Mrs.  Colin   Mackenzie 

Sir  James  Hay 

Sir  James  Montgomery  of  Stanliojie,  Hart. 

Sir  William  Forbes,  6tli  Bart 

Sir  William  Forbes,  7th  Hart 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua. 

Lady   Hamilton  as  a   '■  Bacchante  "  

Portrait  of  Henry,  tenth  Karl  of  Pembroke 

Portraits   of   Miss    Paine   and    Miss    Polly    Paine 

daughters  of  James  Paine,  Architect 

Ricketts,   Charles.     Deposition   from  the  Cross 
Robetta,  Christofano.     Death  of  Abel  :  God  appeal 

ing    to    Cain  

Romney. 

Colonel    Hraddyll  

Lieut.-Gen.    Hon.    Sir    Charles    Stuart        

Mrs.   Montague   Hurgoyne      

Portrait    of    Alicia    Dundas 

I'orlrail  of   Mrs.   Williams 

Tliayenilanegea  

Koybet,    F.     Cavalier       

Russell,  J.     ^•oung  Child  ...         

Shannon,    Chas.      Bath    of    \enus        

Shannon,    J.    J.     Hlank   Canvas  

Shayer,   W.,   sen.     C>ipsy    F.ncampnu-ni         

Sims,    Charles.      Blank   Canvas  

Stark,  J.     Duck  Decoy,  Norfolk         

Steer,   P.  Wilson.     I'.lTect  of  Rain       

Strudwick,   J.    M.     Passing   Days       

Stuart.     Cleorge  Washington 

Tliorne-Waite,   R.     Cornfield   in   Inverness   ... 

Tournay,  School  of.     Crucifixion         

Troyon,    C".     Plough,   The  


Scarborough        

Windsor    Castle               

Worcester              

Cnknown. 

Christ's  Kntry   into  Jerusalem 

St.    John               

\"an    Hl.uenberghe. 

Brawl    outside    a     Tavern 

Camp    Scene        

Frozen    River   Scene      

River    .Scenes       

Van  <ler  Goes.   Hugo. 

Adam    and    I've               

Courtyard,    A      

\an  de  Veldc,  W.      \iew  on  a   Riv 

er  in  Holland 

Van   Dvck. 

Countess    of    Cliesterlield    and    C 

■  untess    of    H 

tingdon         

I'rince  Rupert 

\.M    Levden,    Lucas.       Poet    \  irgil 
basket             

suspended    in 

Index 


I'ICTIRES — iontinitcd. 
Van    Meckcnem,    Israhcl. 

Adoration  of  the  Kings  

Falconer  

Immaculate    Virgin       

Organ    Player     

Van   Os.     Flower   l'iete^  

^■an  (ler  Weyden,  Roger.      Portrait  ol   a  : 
Watt,   G.    Fiddes.     Blank   Canvas 
Watts,  G.  F.     Ariadne  in  Xaxos 
Wint,   P.   de.     Newark   lUidge  and   Gastl- 
Zwolle.     Last    Supper       

Pottery  and  Porcelain. 

Candelabra  with   fluted   stems 

Chelsea. 

Candelabra  

Figures     

Scent    Bottle       

Vase    and    Cover  

Vases    and    Covers         

Chinese. 

Figures,   Ho   H,.    Hird-  

Figure  of  Kien-Lung,  Ming 

Vase,    famille   noire      

Vase,   K'ang-hsi  

Vases,  famille-verte,  Kang-He 

Vases,    Ming       

Dresden    Centre-piece       

Flight.     Dessert  Service  

Italian  Pair  Figures,  late  Si.\teenth-Cent 
Louis  XVI.  Vases,  bronze  and  ormolu 
Louis  XVI.  Vases,  gros-bleu  porcelain 


'OTTEiiv  ANii  Porcelain— <-d« 

Ralph  Wood  Jug 

Salt  Glaze  Cup,  two-handle 

Salt  Glaze  Jar        

Salt  Glaze  Jug       

Salt  Glaze  Mug     

Toby-Filpot  Jug     

Wedgwood   Dessert   Service 
Worcester    Vase      


Apostle    Spoon,    Henry   VIII.    ... 

Beaker,    Charles    11 

Bottle-stand,    1723  

Cake    Basket,    George    III. 

Casket,  Charles  II.  

Chalice,    silver-gilt,    Elizabethan 
Cup   and   Cover,   George   I. 

Dish,   "  Jerusalem  "  

Ink-stand      

Kettle-stand    and    lamp 

Porringer,   Charles   II.,   silver-gi 
Sauce   boats,    George    II. 
Statuette,     Italian,    attributed    t 

of    Padua      

Sweetmeat    Ba»ket  

Tankard,    Charles    II 

Tankard,   Peg,   Charles   II. 

Tazza,    Elizabethan  

Tazza,   Queen  Anne         

Tiger-ware   Jug,    Elizabethan      .. 

Wine   Cistern  


io 
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The  Imperial  Museum,  Tokio 


'I'liK  lm[)erial  Mu-.' 
near  that  university  where 
there  being  still 
numerous  peo- 
ple there  who 
like  to  recount 
their  reminis- 
cences of  him, 
nor  have  the 
academic 
a  u  thori  t  ies 
failed  to  erect 
a  tablet  to  his 
memorj-.  Ac- 
cordinglythe 

university  is  a 

place  the  Occi- 

dental  wan- 
derer in  Japan 

feels  impelled 

to  visit,  taking 

the  direct  route 

whence,  to  the 

museum,  h  e 

has  to  w a  1 k 

round  a  lake 

which,   justly 

(iimous  for  its 

lotos  blossoms, 

has  in  its  midst 

an  islet,   the 

more  pictur- 

es(iue   because 

covered  almost 

wholly  by  a 

small  temple. 

The  glamour  of 

the  Far  East  is 

felt  very  strong- 
ly just  here :  felt 
Vni.  LI. -No.  201.- 


")ku)  stands  i|uite 
Hearn  worked. 


By  W.  G.  BlaiRie  Murdoch 

deeply,  ai;ain,  on  entering  llu-  adjacent  Ueno  Park, 
where  a  perfect  forest  of  superb  stone  lamps,  each 
fully  ten  feet  in 
height,  sur- 
round a  pagoda 
glittering  with 
green  and  scar- 
let. And  it  is, 
then,  in  this 
Ueno  Park,  the 
largest  place  of 
its  kind  in 
r  o  k  i  o ,  that 
J  a  ])  a  n  h  a  s 
wisely  set  her 
first  public  col- 
lection o  f  her 
national  art, 
t  h  e  m  u  s  e  u  m 
having  been  in- 
augurated less 
than  twenty 
years  ago.  Al- 
read\',  howe\er, 
there  is  a  big 
muster  in  its 
three  sejjarate 
buildings.  And 
if  that  on  the 
■-'  left  brings  to 

"Tf  mind  the  name 

y  ofPalladio.this 

inappropriate- 
ness  is  materi- 
ally palliated 
liy  the  Eastern 
nature  of  the 
bronze  1  i  o n  s 
c  rouchini;  at 

IK   IMI'EKIAI,    MUSEUM    llV    THE    MIKADO 

voRKMANsiiii)  ttie  doorway: 
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l;OATS    ON    THE    SUMIDA 

though   the  edifice  on  the 


PAINTING   ON   SILK    BY   MORONOBOU 


while  though  the  edihce  on  the  rii^ht  in  turn  recallN 
Wren,  in  summer  it  is  so  thoroughly  hidden  witli 
leaves  that  it  does  not  clash  with  the  central  and 
largest  structure,  essentially  Oriental,  with  its  minarets, 
its  serried  arches,  and  walls  of  deep  red.  It  forms  a 
lovely  picture  from  many  view-points  in  the  park,  and 
duly  has  by  its  entrance  what  everyone  has  dreamt  of 
in  connection  with  Japan — a  pond  with  gold-fish. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  first  Japanese  Art 
Ciallery  is  in  such  great  degree  of  an  apposite  charac- 
ter. But  indeeil  it  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  Japan 
is  now  virtually  Westernised,  the  prevalence  of  that 
idea  being  traceable,  doubtless,  to  people  who  have 
-stayed,  whilst  in  the  Celestial  Empire,  only  in  hotels 
conducted  in  European  fashion.  True  that  much  of 
modern  Tokio  is  painfully  like  Chicago,  and  that 
much  of  it  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  (ilasgow. 
Nevertheless,  living  actually  among  the  Japanese  ol 
the  humbler  .sort,  it  is  soon  discovered  that  to  this 
day  nearly  all  of  them  can  draw,  and  draw  well  ; 
it  is  found  how  slightly  they  have  shed  as  yet  their 
connoisseur.ship  in  domestic  utensils,  charming/rt/iv/cc 
and  lacquer  and  fans  being  used  even  in  the  diminu- 
tive cabarets  frequented  l)y  the  jinrikisha  men.  Mcjre- 
over,  the  Ceremony  of  Dolls  is  still  enacted  annually 
by  the  children,  the  Noh  Drama  still  played  on  rude 
stages  in  poor  streets,  things  connected  with  both  of 
which  customs  are  conserved  in  plenty  in  the  museum. 
But   perhajjs  its  best  section  is  the  .sculi)turc,  doubly 


valuable  to  students  since  it  includes  copies  of  numer- 
ous large  works  in  temples,  where  the  privilege  to 
duplicate  them  is  granted  merely  on  rare  occasions  ; 
while  in  addition  to  this  Japanese  work  there  is  a 
probably  unique  gathering  of  Chinese  clay  statuettes, 
dug  from  graves,  and  supposed  to  date  from  the  Tang 
period  (a.d.  618-907).  They  are  mostly  about  the 
size  of  the  hand,  some  bearing  traces  of  glazed  colour; 
and  many  are  at  once  so  beautiful,  and  so  Greek  in 
temper,  that  it  is  strange  Fenollosa  makes  no  refer- 
cnco  to  this  particular  class  of  things  in  his  elaborate 
study  of  Hellenic  intluence  on  the  Far  East.*  Like- 
wise in  his  tribute  to  the  tenth-century  Chinese  master, 
Zegetsu  Daishi,  he  might  well  have  referred  to  the 
museum's  picture  by  him,  entitled  Arlmts  (which  sig- 
nifies a  member  of  a  Buddhistic  .sect  vowed  to  constant 
austerities),  this  painting  being  much  superior  to  the 
exam[)le  of  Zegetsu  which  Fenollosa  ])rints.  But 
possibly  the  former  has  been  bidiiiihl  to  Tokio  since 
the'  author's  day. 

.\re  not  Western  writers  on  Japan  prone  to  lay  un- 
due stress  on  her  debt  to  her  predecessors  in  artistic 
success— China  and  Korea?  Professor  Fowler,  in 
what  is  in  all  likelihood  the  most  comprehensive  ac- 
count of  the  world's  sculpture,!  maintains  that  Japanese 


Epochs  of  Chinese   and  Japanese   Art,     pages  73-115- 
Jon,    1913.) 
A   llisloyy  of  Sddf-lnye,  pai;e  415-      (New  York,    1016.) 
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work  in  that  art  is  "  de- 
rived entirelyfromChina, 
at  first  through  Korea  "  : 
while  he  adds  that  "no- 
thing is  known  of  Japan- 
ese sculpture  before  Un 
introduction  of  Budilli- 
ism,"  that  faith  beiom- 
ing  current  in  the 
Celestial  Enijjire  in  tin 
sixth  century  A.  I).  Now, 
however  greatly  a  younu 
artist  of  genius  is  influ- 
enced by  his  seniors,  he 
cannot  possibly  acquin 
from  them  the  germ  oi 
his  skill :  heshows  some- 
thing of  promise  in  his 
earliest  efforts.  And  thus 
it  is,  too,  with  a  nation 
destined  to  make  beau- 
tiful art,  an  excellent 
illustration  lying  in  the 
primitive  sculpture  at 
Tokio.  In  Japan  it  was 
long  customary,  when 
men  of  note  died,  to 
bury  human  sacrifices 
along  with  them,  which 
practice  was  gradually 
waived  in  favour  of  sur- 
rounding the  dead  with 
clay  figures  called  Han- 
ni-\va,  which  simply 
means  "circles  of  clay." 
According  to  the  Xihon- 
xi,"  the  earliest  tolerably 
authentic  J  a  p  a  n  e  s  ir 
<hronicle,  this  chant;i 
of  procedure  became  a 
^(li/  accompli  just  befon 
the  Christian  era  ;  whilt 
antiquarians  in  Japan 
hold  that  the  use  of  the 
clay  figures  was  contin- 
ued, in  the  wilder  parts 
of  the  country,  till  about 
the  sixth  century.  Their 
height  in  general   rather 

less  than  three  feet,  the.se  va.-,u  uanu 

statues,  of  course,  reflect  i.ife-si/.ed   poli 

a  mere  groping  towards  the  simulation  of  the  hu 


Japan,  for  a  pa 


form,  notwithstanding 
which,  some  of  them 
clearly  foreshadow  that 
elegance,  that  "  nettete 
remar(]uable  d'execu- 
tion,"  which  are  the 
outstanding  qualities  of 
mature  Japanese  art. 
There  is  plenty  of  reason 
to  believe  that,  when  she 
was  making  this  pristine 
sculpture,  Japan  was  al- 
ready in  close  communi- 
cation with  Korea  and 
China.  But  her  Han- 
ni-wa  bear  no  resem- 
blance to  the  coeval  art 
of  her  neighbours.  Her 
skill  was  not  "derived 
entirely  "  from  either  of 
them  :  it  was  net-essarily 
born  with  her,  not  made. 
Louis  Gonse  speaks  of 
some  Japanese  sculpture 
in  France  which  is  close- 
ly  akin  to  Egyptian 
work,*  |a|)an's  obliga- 
tions to  ancient  Egypt 
being  nevertheless  a 
matter  on  which  little 
lias  been  said.  So  it  is 
intensely  interesting  to 
find  at  Tokio  so  m  e 
wooden  figures  of  men, 
each  with  the  angular 
beard  salient  in  Egyptian 
statuary,  the  land  of  the 
l)yramids  being  inevit- 
ably recalled  again  by 
the  guise  of  two  wooden 
dogs  with  huge  manes. 
A 1 1  designated  "  Cods 
used  at  Festivals,"  these 
things  suggest  by  their 
style  that  they  were 
wrought  very  little  later 
than  the  Han-ni-wa:  nor 
is  it  inconceivable  that 
the  dogs  date  from  the 
time  when  Shint oism 
'  was  still  the  sole  cult  in 

of  stone  dogs  are  found  to-day  at 


Translation    pulilishc-d  by  Japan  Society. 
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the  entrance  to 
nearly  every 
Shinto  shrine. 
Ho\\cver,asthe 
initial  Japanese 
religion  ne\  e  i 
brought  sculp 
ture  ot  the  hu 
man  form  mtu 
its  service,  the 
figunnes  must 
have  been  hewn 
after  the  idxent 
of  Buddhism 
AndhowquK  k 
ly  Japan  m  i 
tereds(  uljituiil 
techllKlUe  xt 
the  et  I  ot  that 
a  d  \'  e  n  t ,  is 
shown  b\  the 
rare  s^race  ol  i 
life-si/ed  statue 
in  wood  o  t 
Kwaiiiiiiii  (the 
G  <)  d  <U  s  s 
of  Mercy), 
thought  to  have 
been  fashioned 
as  early  as  the 
seventh  cen- 
tury. Here,  no 
doubt,    there 


of   disei|,l,>lii|,  ul    Korea;   while  a  set  of  Huddliislie 

ness  to  India.  but  a  life-si/.ed  iiolyehromatie  slatui 
in  clay  of  Sliilsiikoiv^oiiii  (vic:e-incarnate),  though  syn- 
chronal  with  llie  l.Uerof  the  bronzes,  reflects  Japanese 
seailpture  freed  from  all  dependence  on  alien  school-,, 
and  it  is  regrettable  that  the  artist  of  this  splendid 
work  should  not  be  known  by  name. 

The  inspired  artist  acts  in  obrdJ.iKc  to  lllyslr^ioll^ 
forces  which  an-  far  beyond  hi-,  eonlro!  :  he  woil,s 
in  lar',;e  degree  subconsciously.  Thus,  even  should 
he  emulate  schools  other  than  his  own  country's,  he 
cannot  but  occasionally  adumbrate  his  nationality  in 
his  handiwork.  An<l  a  striking  ease  of  this  is  ihe 
Ja|)anese  painter  and  sculptor,  Kukai,  more  ge-nerally 
spoken  of  as  Kobo  Daislii,  who  was  a  priest,  founding 
the  Budilhist  sect  of  Shingon,  and  who  is  credited 
with  the  invention  of  the  Japane-se  syllaliary,  for  his 
compatriots   prior  to  his  day  had   written   in  Chinese 


ideographs.  He 
was  born  in  7  74, 
and  China  be- 
ing then  the 
acknowledged 
Mecca  alike 
of  artists  and 
craftsmen  in 
Japan,  Kukai 
went,  when  still 
young,  to  the 
Middle  King- 
d  o  m,  ardently 
.studying  therq 
a  long  t  i  m  e. 
Hence' in    his 


liefs  at  the  To- 
kio  Gallery  he 
is  essentially 
Japanese  mal- 
:^re  liii,  the  t)ne 
ot  these  works 
representing 
Vaira.    whose 


defend  the  God 
of  Medicine: 
the  other  Catii- 
ja,  who  guards 
...n,  for  Buddhism  has 
^  Notaries.    Both  some 
(■  of  wood,   traces  of 
nd   a  like  description 
behoves  to  specify  at 
stage — emblems    of    j.ipanise    statuary    at    that 
h   towards  whose  reaching   Kukai  had  jjaved  the 
their  heights  varying  from  about  four  feet  to  life- 
One  by  the  twelfth-century   master,   Jokei,   de- 


ro     TOSA     MITSUNC 

BC.U 

true  Buddhists 

from  ha 

a  whole  series  of  guard 

four    feet   high, 

these 

eolour  remaini 

ig   on   t 

applus    to    the 

further 

desires.  .\nd  near  this  stand  .Isa/ixc  and 
iiiidhn,  fiy  L'nkei  (?iiSo  ?i2i5),  Asanga  being 
,-  who  presides  o\(r  die  act  of  assembling  for 
p,  whil.'  N'.isubandhu  was  a  gr.al  exponent  ol 
adiini;  ol  lluddlia.  liMiig  miu-  .eiituries  alter 
Itiiint  MvX  Mcjinx,  defenders  ol  Yakiishiiiyorai, 

function  it  is  to  relieve  bodily  pain,  are  the 
ol  two  more  statues  by  Unkei,  and  his  superbl)' 
us    techni(|ue    here    has   a   counterpart    in   the 
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workiiianshi])  of  a 
quartet  of  anony- 
mous things  of  thf 
thirteenth  century, 
their  title  Shiteniui. 
which  means  fmn 
heroes.* 

The  hne  demark- 
ing  sculpture  from 
aUied  arts  has  per- 
haps never  yet  been 
satisfactorily  map- 
ped. The  best  of  the 
Sevres  biscuit  statu- 
ettes, f o  r  example, 
usually  listed  as 
"ceramics,"  surel  \ 
merit  an  honoured 
place  in  the  histor\ 
ofFrench  sculpture . 
a  kindred  place  in 
ing  due  to  the  besi 
Louis  XVI.  oniwh 
mounts,  althou,L;l 
their  authors  ar- 
commonly  style.l 
merely  ciseleii  r  > 
Japan,  on  the  con 
trary,  has  long  bei  i; 
wont  to  give  tli^ 
name  of  Jissakii 
(true  sculptors)  to 
the  cleverest  of  her 
carvers  of  the  wood- 
en masks  used  in 
the  Noh  plays. t 
\'et  the  boundary  at 
issue  is  notably  de- 
batable in  her  rase, 
considering  the  beauty  of  her  reliefs  on  bronze  mir- 
rors, and  chiselling  on  sword-guards  ;  while  miniature 
faience  sculpture  is  a  medium  in  which  she  has  been 
signally  triumphant  in  e.\pre.ssing  her  idiosyncrasy,  in 
particular  her  lighl-heartedncss,  her  abundant  sense  of 
humour,  her  kc-en   love  of  the  i|uainl   and  grotesque. 


Witness  in  n  um  er- 
able  studies  of 
Hotel,  the  God  of 
Plenty,  a  gem 
among  such  at  the 
museuni  being  one 
made  at  Mihazuki 
by  the  famous  Ro- 
kubei(i737-i799); 
while  two  neigh- 
bouring things 
which  must  be  cited 
are  a  lion  in  black 
and  yellow  b  y  the 
Kyoto  man,  Ogata 
Sansei(i66o-i743), 
celebrated  in  Japan 
by  the  name  of 
K  e  n  /an,  u  n  d  e  r 
\v  h  i  c  h  he  worked, 
and  a  human  face 
h  y  t  h  e  renowned 
Tokio  master  of 
the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, Kenya  Miura. 
liut  lovelier  than 
any  of  this  trio,  in- 
deed a  masterpiece, 
is  a  tiny  Kwannon, 
its  colour  a  delicate 
blue,  its  modelling 
so  sharp  at  places 
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,    Mv\   Vinial.ildrti  arc-    copies,   tl 
ing  at  KofuUuji,  where  Vimalakii 


*    A.sanga,    Vazubaiulln 
originals  of  the  first  two  li 
also  stood  for  many  years,  though  now  temporarily  domiciled 
in  the  Nara  Museuni.     The  prints  here  ore  from  the  originals. 

t  A  book  of  selections  from  the  Noh  Drama  was  beautifully 
|)rinted  by  hand  in  1916  at  the  Cuala  Press,  Dundrum,  Coiinly 
Dublin,  Ireland,  entitled  Certain  noble  Plays  of  Japan,  from 
the  Manuscripts  of  Ernest  Fenoltosa,  chosen  and  finished  by 
Kzra    I'ound,  with  an  introduction  by  William  Buller  Veats, 


ing,    t  In  s    wor  I; 
revealing    no    mark 
whereby  to  identify 
its  maki-r. 
"  ''"'■■"  '"  "^"'  '"'  ^'"^^■'^•'"*-  It  is  a  region  of 

eonjeeture  which  is  entered,  too,  on  passing  to  study 
the  antique  vessels  of  ungiazed  clay,  many  of  them 
from  graves  encircled  by  Han-ni-wa.  Clearly  these 
vessels  were  made  with  a  wheel,  and  it  has  been 
obsc-rved  by  William  Gowland  ■  (some  time  in  the 
employment  of  the  Japanese  .\lnit)  lliat  in  this  tact 
lies  a  vitiation  of  "the  old  and  oft-repealeil  legend 
attributing  the  introduction  |  to  Japan]  of  the  potter's 
wheel  from  ("hina  in  tlie  seventh  or  eighth  century." 
\\v  fails,  however,  to  note  that  a  species  of  jar,  fre- 
quently found  in  these  old  graves,  is  identical  with  one 
which  was  often  modelled  by  Chinese  artists  of  the 
Man    period    (206   n.c.  -  A.D.   22i),   its  distinguishing 
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feature  a  series  ol 
small  spouts  rouiul 
the  mouth.'''  But, 
on  the  other  hand, 
a  wealth  of  primi- 
tive Ja|janese  uten- 
sils have  contours 
seldom  seen  in  early 
Korean  or  Chinese 
work,  numerous  of 
these  contours  being 
yet  familiar  because 
they  have  been 
lavishly  used  by 
most  European 
schools,  wherein 
may  lie  confirmation 
of  the  theory,  ad- 
duced, for  instance, 
by  the  gifted  Irish 
writer  B  r  i  n  k  I  e  y, 
that  Jajjan  imbibed 
the  influence  of  the 
(Ireeks  directly,  not 
merely  through 
China,  i  Making 
with  especial  beauty 
a  vase  which  antici- 
pates the  modern 
wine-glass,  these 
pristine  ceramicists 
gave  still  finer  pro- 
mise than  their  con- 
temporaries in  scul  p- 
ture,  how  exquisitely 
that  promise  was 
fulfilled  being  em- 
phasised, at  Tokio, 
less  by  porcelain 
than  by  stoneware,  with  colours  under  the  gla/e, 
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MALAKIRTI      BY  JOKEI      LIFE-SIZED  rOLYCIIROMATIC  SCIU.PTURK  IN  WOOD 


•he 


majority  of  fairest  articles  of  this  sort  are  from  Arita 


■  Vidi  prim  in  Feiiullosa's  Epoihs,  i.,  22 
Japan  In  History,  Arl,  and  l.iltralti 
"er.imics."      (Boston  and  Tokio,  ii.d.) 


UKuli-  of   ho 

[larts   being 

small  bird  ( 

in   relief.       It   was    in   a 

tion  that  Mokubei  concei 


small    tl( 
hr  other, 


or  Sankochi,  a  cer- 
tain interest  attach- 
ing to  the  absence 
of  ciphers  from  many 
of  them  (seemingly 
of  the  eighteenth 
century)  :  for  this, 
together  with  their 
comparative  simpli- 
city, hints  that  these 
were  in  actuality 
designed  for  the  use 
of  the  masses,  not 
of  rich  people.  Con- 
versely splendour, 
without  ornateness, 
is  the  genius  of  a  jar 
from  Takayama,  by 
Makuzu  Kozan; 
while  another  piece 
of  rare  quality  is  a 
set  of  boxes  by 
Ken  /.an,  who  has 
signed  differently 
here  from  on  his  lion 
aforesaid.  There  is, 
furthermore,  a  large 
number  of  teapots 
by  the  great  Kyoto 
l)()Uer  of  the  nine- 
teenth ct-ntury, 
Mokubei  (whose 
signature  is  in  each 
case  on  the  lower 
side  of  the  lid), 
among  them  one 
which,  in  size  and 
formlikeasomewhat 
attenuated  lemon,  is 
are,  the  sole  glazed 
er  on  the  one  side  and  a 
)oth  brightly  coloured,  and 
moment  of  prime  inspira- 
i-ed  this  most  original  little 
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unicjue  in  Japanese 
pottery. 

Turning  now  to 
the  relics  from  old 
Korean  graves,  it  is 
learnt  that  the 
melon- shaped  tea- 
])ot  —  of  all  things 
that  with  which  the 
fame  of  Korea  is 
most  closely  asso- 
ciated—  was  some- 
times fashioned 
beautifully  even  by 
the  country's  earli- 
est potters,  using 
coarse  brown  clay. 
There  is  much  in- 
terest again  in  mark- 
ing the  strong 
insignia  of  Arabian 
influence  in  the 
Siamese  fawiice. 
And,  leaving  the 
ceramics,  it  is  a 
charm  of  the  most 
jjersuasive  kind 
which  is  found  in 
the  Japanese  dolls 
of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth 
centuries.  About  a  thousand  years  ago  the  Celestial 
Empire  had  a  queen  devoted  to  children's  games 
nearly  to  the  end  of  her  long  life  :  and  it  is  in  her 
memory  that,  in  homes  where  there  are  little  girls, 
there  takes  place  in  March  the  Ningyo  Matsuri,  which 
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OLD  JAPANESE  DOLL,  AS  USED  IN  THE  : 


which 
selves 
just  or 
tion  of 


consists  in  a  tea- 
party  followed  by 
marshalling  a  great 
procession  of  dolls 
f  ro  m  the  door  of 
the  house  to  its 
m  a  i  n  dwelling- 
room,  where  the 
array  leads  up  to  a 
pair  dressed  as  Em- 
peror and  Empress, 
the  others  being 
likewise  clad  to  sug- 
gest a  variety  of 
professions.  How 
characteristic  of 
Japan  to  have  given 
an  often  impeccable 
artistry  to  the  mak- 
ing of  dolls,  these 
being  among  the 
most  individual  of 
her  achievements  ; 
perhaps  more  indi- 
vidual  than  her 
miniature  sculpture, 
and  certainly  harder 
to  find  a  parallel  for 
than   her  far-famed 

^ i,,..,,.uLL  FESTIVAL  L' k  i  V  O  C    WOodciltS, 

callousness  towards 
on  the  part  of  Japanese  connoisseurs  thcni- 
is  reproached  in  the  West.  Be  that  charge 
not,  the  Tokio  Gallery  duly  possesses  a  coUec- 
chromoxylogra])hs,  and  of  such  as  are  by  artists 
names  would  seem  to  be  as  yet  little  familiar 
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to  Oaidental  collectors,  the  best  are  those  of  Sugakudo, 
Tsikimaro,  and  Hidemaro.  Sugakudo  wrought  his 
bold,  simple  art  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  while 
the  other  two  men  lived  towards  the  close  of  the 
seventeen  -  hundreds,  and  were  both  disciples  of 
Utamaro,  whom  Hidemaro,  in  fact,  helped  with  that 
prince  of  the  various  books  illustrated  by  the  great 
master,  the  Kiirinoa  Nenchiti  Gioji,  or  Annual  of  tiie 
Courtesan  Quarter,  its  text  by  the  novelist  Jipiiensa 
Ikku,  occasionally  styled  the  Dickens  of  Japan. 

In  his  Pages  on  Art,  Mr.  Charles  Ricketts  observes 
that  the  Ukiyoe  school,  in  taking  their  matter  from 
the  ordinary  life   passing   before   their   eyes,   by  no 
means  brought  a  novelty  into  Japanese  pictorial  art, 
as  many  writers  have  contended.     Rather  did  they 
constitute  "the  end  of  an  old  movement,"  he  says  : 
and  his  sound  criticism  comes  to  mind  at  the  Imperial 
Museum  on  seeing  its  humorous  genre  sketches  by 
the  twelfth-century  artist,    Kakuyu,  generally  known 
as   Toba   Sojo,   since   he   belnneed    to   the  rluss   nt" 
Buddhistic  dignitaries  called 
Sojo,  and  lived  at  the  monas- 
tery  of  Toba.      Like   most 
things  by  or  ascribed  to  this 
master — for  information 
about  him  is  sadly  indefinite 
—  these   sketches   are   done 
with  ink  and  brush  on  long 
rolls  of  pai)er  :  and  whereas, 
with   the   bulk   of  drawings 
which    men   are   reputed  to 
have  laughed  over  long  ago, 
the  wit  itself  appears  some- 
what  savourless  to-day, 
Kakuyu's  fun   makes  a  de- 
mand nearly  as  keen  as 
Uaumier'sorOavarni's.  With 
its  grandly  fluent  draughts- 
manship,   the   priest  -  come- 
dian's art  may  readily  be 
supposed  to  have  delighted 
Hoku.sai,  proving  an  impetus 
to  him.     Nor  is  it  really  so 
very  sharp  a  transition  which 
is  made  on  passing  from  the 
Toba  .Sojos  to  the  old  hiera- 
tic   kakemomi,   inasmuch    as 
these  appeal  chiefly  by  pure 
a;slhetic  (jualities.     Derivini.; 
their  formula  from    India. 

the   first  school  of  painters  ^ ^_ 

i  n    J  apan   seldom    i  m  b  u  e  d 

their    pictures  with   thr  "         "'akt  ok 
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tense,  religious  sentmienl  kano  moto.nobou     wa 


characterising  Indian  art  ;  but  they  brought  quickly 
to  the  handling  of  the  borrowed  formula  gifts  denied 
to  its  founders.  Here  is  a  painting  of  the  eleventh 
century,  Panhtaka  Makakaasa,  a  seated  Buddha, 
encircled  by  four  other  deities :  and  who,  save  a 
Japanese  (unless  Francois  Boucher),  could  have  painted 
tho.se  lightsome  little  baskets  of  flowers  which  decorate 
the  comers  ?  Or,  again,  in  this  twelfth  -  century 
XiiTitiiu,  the  tiny  genre  scenes  round  the  border  have 
a  daintiness  beyond  the  alchemy  of  the  Hindus, 
beyond  whom,  too,  is  the  gentle  colouring  of  a 
thirteenth-century  K'UHinnon.  These  three  fine  me- 
mentos of  the  dawn  of  ecclesiastical  painting  in  Japan 
are  all  anonymous,  but  Kano  Motonobou  is  accounted 
author  of  a  sequence.  The  Life  of  a  Zen  Priest,  a 
part  which  is  purely  a  landscape  much  transcending 
the  rest. 

Few  countries  are  as  proud  of  their  past  as  Japan. 
There,  as  in  Serbia,  the  humblest  people  are  versed 
in  the  rii nls  of  their  earliest  national  heroes,  and  one 
such  who  is  the  object  of 
outstanding  veneration  is 
Prince  Shotoku,  scholar, 
writer,  and  sculptor.  On  the 
coming  of  Buddhism  he 
proved  himself  the  most 
active  devotee  in  his  land  of 
the  new  creed,  and  episodes 
in  his  life  are  the  theme  of 
the  oldest  of  the  museum's 
kakemono,\\\i\ch  were  painted 
lor  domestic  decoration,  this 
picture  being  thought  to  be 
by  the  eleventh -century 
artist,  Hato  No  .Munezane. 
Whoever  painted  it  was  a 
master,  as  was  the  painter 
ii{ Kiyomizudera  Engi,  which, 
figuring  a  battle  between  the 
Japanese  and  a  Chinese  ad- 
__^^  venturer  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  is  a.scribed  to  To.sa 
Mitsunobou.  A  screen  de- 
picting incidents  in  Chinese 
hi.siory  is  likewise  attributed 
lo  him,  although  the  style 
suggests  a  period  consider- 
ably anterior  to  his  :  and  by 
him  is  a  portrait  of  Motno- 
iioi  Ydsiiiino,  who  held  the 
now  obsolete  post  of  Mi- 
yabito,  its  duties  having 
consisted  in  attending  daily 
to  the  personal  needs  of  the 
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^rikado.  There  is  also  an  exquisitely  gentle  Land- 
scape by  Mitsunobou's  pupil,  Koi  Kano  {1566-1636). 
wherein  the  mystery  of  nature  is  perpetuated  in  a  way 
few  Japanese  have  ever  achieved,  regret  being  felt 
accordingly  that  little  should  be  known  about  Koi. 
And  in  addition  to  a  typical  Moronobou,  Boats  on  the 
Sumida,  there  is  an  illustration  by  Mitsouki  {d.  1691) 
to  the  romance  of  Genzimo/wgatari,  written  in  the  nine- 
hundreds  by  a  court  lady,  Murasaki  Sikibu,  and  still 
widely  read  by  the  masses  in  Japan  ;  for,  in  conson- 
ance with  their  historical  knowledge,  they  show  to- 
wards their  ancient  literature  a  fondness  such  as  the 
English  populace  does  not  offer  to  The  Canterbury 
Ta/es,  the  Scottish  to  The  Bruce  and  The  Kingis 
Qiihair.  This  illustration  is  an  emblem  of  the  move- 
ment made  by  a  group  of  Kyoto  artists  in  the 
seventeenth  century  to  revive  the  manner  and  atti- 
tude of  the  old  Tosa  school,  Mitsouki's  devotion  to 
which  led  him  to  claim  Hneal  descent  from  the  family 
who  founded  it.  And  being  a  sculptor  besides  a 
painter,  he  is  reputed  in  Japan  to  have  originated  the 
netsuke,  those  rare  little  carvings  used  for  attaching  a 
pipe  and  tobacco-pouch  to  the  belt. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  soon  the  Tokio  Gallery  will  he 
enabled  to  augment  these  old  kakemono  and  screens, 
so  memorable,  yet  quite  inadequate  as  a  symbol  of 
Japanese  painting  in  its  heyday  :  while  the  collection 
embodies  merely  a  single  truly  fine  work  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  A  Heron,  by  Tam-an.  But,  like  the 
sculpture,  the  pictures  are  supplemented  by  a  host  ot 
beautiful  copies,  which  give  a  welcome  opportunity  of 
studying  much  famous  ecclesiastical  decoration — for 
instance,  the  frescoes  at  Horiuji,  Nara,  executed  in  the 
eiLrhtli   century,  and  reckoned  the  sole   productions  of 


their  kind  in  Japan.  There  is.  moreover,  a  large  dis- 
I)lay  of  kakemono  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  if  it 
must  be  owned  that  they  reflect  little  individuality, 
the  artists  showing  themselves  content  to  trade  in  a 
well-worn  tradition,  it  must  no  less  surely  be  contended 
that  a  gift  of  infallible  taste  is  expressed  in  these  works. 
Three  which  notably  command  that  tribute  are  the 
Peonies  and  Fowls  of  Kaburagai  Untan,  and  a  pair 
o{  Mountain  Scenes  by  Buncho ;  while  this  same  faculty 
of  taste  is  markedly  uttered  furthermore  in  those  yet 
later  thing.s,  the  oil-paintings  of  Japanese  of  yesterday, 
and  to-day  emulating  the  French  impressionists.  Of 
course,  connoisseurship  alone  will  never  make  a  great 
work  of  art  ;  but  without  it  a  great  work  of  art  will 
never  be  made.  And  is  there  not  a  richer  potentiality 
in  the  men  who  paint  with  taste,  though  not  with 
originality,  than  in  those  who  are  equipped  vice  versa  1 
So,  walking  once  more  by  the  lotos  lake — its  redol- 
ence of  the  Far  East  deepened  now,  in  the  evening, 
by  the  occasional  faint  boom  of  gongs  from  the  tem- 
ple on  the  islet — there  is  experienced  the  feeling  that, 
])ossibIy  at  no  very  distant  date,  Japan  will  bring  forth 
a  fresh  school  of  great  artists,  thus  giving  a  new  justice 
and  significance  to  the  most  poetic  of  her  many  names 
— the  Empire  of  the  Rising  Sun. 

[N.B. — I  must  nut  fail  to  acknowledge  my  debt  to 
Mr.  Shinyama,  of  the  Japanese  Foreign  Office,  and 
Mr.  Shinkai,  Librarian  of  the  Hibiya  Library,  Tokio. 
Without  the  help  of  these  friends  I  should  have  been 
iiuite  unable  to  give  this  account  of  the  Imperial 
Museum,  and  should  have  been  wrestling  still  with 
my  transcrii)ts  of  titles  in  Japanese,  Chinese,  and 
Sanskrit.— W.   (\.   B.    iM.l 
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A  BooK  of   Sketches  by  James   Pollard 

Few  names  are  found  more  frequently  on 
prints  of  the  last  (jiiarter  of  the  eighteenth  c^'ntuiy 
and  the  first 
half  of  the 
ninetee  n  t  h 
than  that  of 
Pollard.  It 
belonged  to  a 
trio  of  artists, 
two  of  whom 
enjoyed  long 
life  and  wor- 
ked with  unre-  ^ 
mittingenergy. 
These  were 
Robert  Pol- 
lard and  his 
son  James. 
The  third  was 
another  son 
Robert,  less 
well  known 
than  either  of 
his  name- 
sakes. His 
name   in   full 


appears  only 
II  n  a  f  e  u 
plates.  Hebe- 
came  a  junior 
partner  to  his 


By  Cecil   Boyce 

father,  and  was  the  "  Son  "  of  the  "  Robert  Pollard  iV 
Sun"   whd    published    such  a  large   number  of  the 
old  sporting 
prints. 

The  elder 
Pollard  was 
born  at  New- 
,  castle  in  1755. 

.\ccording  to 
the  late  Sir 
WalterCJilbey, 
he  migrated  to 
_  1,0  n  don   i  n 

1782;  but  the 
actual  date 
was  probably 
two  or  three 
years  earlier, 
for  he  appears 
to  have  pub- 
1  i  s  h  e  d  his 
Ijrints  Tlu  Re- 
in rn  J 10  III  ,1 
C  '<iiii/>(iii;/i  and 
/■//,■  Return 
fioiii  a  Crii/sc 
in  i7.So,andhe 
engraved  a  line 
plate  of  77u- 
.Ulioii  hfhccfii 
thf  Qnd'ecand 
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DONCASTER     RACE 


Siin<i'illaiih\  after  R.  Dodd,  published  in  London  in 
17S1.  In  1783  he  was  represented  by  a  couple  of 
landscapes  (Nos.  346  and  347)  at  the  Society  oi" 
Artists,  but  these  appear  to  have  been  his  only 
exhibits  in  public  galleries.  He  was  probably  too 
busily  and  too  lucratively  employed  to  waste  his  time 
in  producing  speculative  pictures,  for  about  this  time 
his  graver  and  pencil  were  in  constant  demand.  He 
designed  and  engraved  book  illustrations,  furnished 
scenes  for  topical  prints,  and  engraved  a  number  of 
plates  of  portraits  and  naval,  military,  and  fancy  sub- 
jects. His  sporting  works — lor  which,  perhaps,  Ik- 
Is  now  best  remembered — generally  belong  to  a  later 
period.  His  name  appears  in  few  biographical  dii  - 
tionaries,  though  both  the  .|iianiity  and  quality  of  his 
work  make  him  well  \\ortliy  of  extended  mention. 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  genial,  kind-hearted  man, 
for  his  one  or  two  actions  that  have  been  placed  on 
record  show  him  in  a  highly  benevolent  light.  He 
befriended  John  .Scott,  his  fellow-townsman,  when  he 
came  to  London,  giving  the  ex-tallow-chandler  lessons 
in  drawing  and  engraving,  and  so  ]nUling  him  on  the 
road  to  becoming  the  most  eminent  sporting  engraver 


of  his  day.  It  was  Robert  Pollard,  too,  who  in  178S 
was  largely  instrumental  in  founding  the  first  Benefit 
Society  for  "Infirm,  Sick,  and  Disabled  Engravers" — 
a  short-lived  effort,  which  expired  a  few  years  later 
without  achieving  anything.  In  1809  I'oUard,  visiting 
a  paralysed  engraver  named  Tagg,  found  his  landlord 
seizing  the  bed  on  which  the  unfortunate  man  was  lying. 
He  and  Scriven  (the  engraver)  stopped  the  distraint, 
and  raised  a  fund  for  Tagg's  benefit.  They  used  this 
incident  for  again  starting  an  Artists'  Benevolent  Fund, 
and    this    time    Pollard's  efforts  were  crowned   with 


paymsi 


ribute   to   the    memory  of  the  elder 
Pollard,    one    has    forgotten    thai    this   article    is    not 

latter  was  Ijorn  in  1  797,  at  Robert  Pollard's  romljined 
residence,  studio  and  publishing  hou.se,  15,  Braynes 
Row,  Spa  Fields,  a  short  thoroughfare,  renamed 
Ivxmouth  Street  in  i.SiS  to  commemorate  the  naval 
victory  at  .Algiers.  It  was  then  on  the  \erge  of  the 
.(luntry,  within  a  few  vards  ol  Islington  Spa,  which, 
althf)Ugh  fallen  from  its  high  estate  as  a  fashionable 
rival   t<i    Tunbridge  W  ells,  was  still  used  as  a  pleasure 
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resort,  the  gardens  about  the  spa  lieing  popular  with 
Londoners  as  an  afternoon-tea  place.  Young  Pollard 
was  thus  located  in  a  neighbourhood  that,  from  its 
close  connection  with  town  and  country  and  its  posi- 
tion as  a  centre  of  outdoor  amusement,  must  have 
largely  directed  the  future  use  of  his  artistic  talents. 

Sir  Walter  Gilbey,  his  most  lengthy  biographer, 
gives  no  hint  as  to  how  and  where  James  acquired 
his  technical  knowledge,  but  one  may  readily  surmise 
that  he  was  pupil  of  his  father,  for  he  followed  largely 
on  his  lines.  His  father,  however,  was  more  of  an 
engraver  than  a  jjaiiiter,  while'  James  reversed  the 
positions,  engraving  only  a  few  plates,  generally  of 
subjects  drawn  by  himself,  while  he  produced  sixty  or 
seventy  designs  executed  by  other  men.  Sir  Walter 
gives  the  two  scenes  of  the  Royal  lliml  m  ll'/i/./u,/- 
Pari,  showing  King  George  III.  following  the  hounds, 
as  the  earliest  known  plates  engraved  after  him. 
These  were  engraved  by  M.  1  )ubourg,  and  i)ublished 
bv  Orme  in  1821.      iuirlier  tiian  these,  however,  were 


a  .scarce  set  of  four  of  ./  Cdchrah-d  Fox  Hunt,  repro- 
duced by  Havell  ^:  Son  in  181 7,  and  a  Fotirait  of  tlu- 
Raiv/iorsc  Ti/vs/s,  engraved  by  I'ollard  himself  in 
18 1 9.  In  1 82 1  he  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 
a  picture  of  the  A^or///  Country  Mails  at  Islington, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  the  original  of  the  engraving 
by  T.  Sutherland  seventeen  years  later.  In  1824  he 
showed  a  couple  of  Incidents  in  Mail  ( 'oath  Tra'irlliny:, 
and  then  came  a  break  until  1S39,  when  a  |)air, 
Motlirrly  /'rotation  and  Maternal  Anxiety,  formed 
hi.s  last  contributions  to  the  Academy.  All  these 
exhibits,  together  with  a  large  picture.  Coursers  taking:: 
the  Field  at  Hatfield  Park,  Herts  (5  ft.  2  in.  by  6  ft. 
6  in.),  contributed  to  the  British  Institution  in  1824, 
were  sent  from  the  same  address,  1 1,  Holloway  Place, 
Ilolloway  or  Islington:  but  in  18.(4.  when  he  contri- 
buted two  small  works,  F'ox  Huntini:,  and  The  Funeral 
of  Tom  Moody,  to  the  last-named  exhibition,  his  address 
was  altered  to  2,  Milton  Place,  Islington  Green.  This 
continuous  residence  in  the  same  locality  is  significant 
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of  a  placid  existence  with  no  great  change  of  fortune, 
and  would  also  seem  to  show  that  Pollard  was,  despite 
his  love  of  sport  and  his  occasional  visits  to  i)laces  far 
afield  for  his  themes,  a  townsman  at  heart.  This  idea 
is  confirmed  by  a  glance  through  the  large  folio  of  his 
sketches  and  designs  formerly  in  Sir  Walter  Gilbey's 
collection,  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  epitome  of 
his  life's  work.  It  contains  some  hundreds  of  Pollard's 
pencil  drawings — perhaps  his  most  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  an,  for  he  was  a  fluent  and  sentient  draughts- 
man, and  his  sketches  are  set  down  with  an  i^ase  and 
vivacity  that  is  rarely  apparent  in  his  more  sludii<l 
and  highly  finished  work.  One  would  judi^c  from 
these  that  Pollard  was  chiefly  interested  in  humanity, 
for  his  figures  of  sportsmen  are  set  down  with  a  nice 
appreciation  of  character  and  an  enjoyment  of  charac- 
teristic detail  that  is  not  so  apparent  either  in  his 
studies  of  animals  or  scenery.    'I'he  clever  little  sketch 


of  a  trio  of  men  shooting  is  a  case  in  point.  Here 
the  figures  could  hardly  be  bettered.  Slight  as  they 
are,  they  tell  one  as  much  about  sportsmen  as  could 
be  conveyed  in  an  elaborate  drawing  by  Leech  or  a 
lengthy  description  by  Surtees  ;  but  the  dogs  are  not 
nearly  so  good,  though  the  artist  obviously  took  more 
trouble  with  them,  for  the  dog  on  the  left  has  been 
redrawn  several  times,  and  its  position  in  the  com- 
position changed,  while  the  land.scajie  has  been 
.sketched  very  slight])'.  So,  too,  with  the  other  shoot- 
ing design  and  that  of  the  two  men  fishing.  In  llie 
former  the  artist  has  devoted  close  study  to  the  reeds 
and  the  poUardcil  willow  :  but  one  feels  that  he  was 
more  inlerestrd  in  the  sportsmen,  and  that  every 
InUlon  and  crease  in  their  coats  has  been  set  down 
with  iiiniiainlale  exactitude.  The  same  feeling  is 
shown  in  his  drawings  of  buildings  and  vehii'les.  The 
sUidv  of  an  omnibus — one  of  the  earliest  of  its  kind — 
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is  an  historical  document  from  whicli  it  would  l)c 
possible  to  construct  a  vehicle  in  exact  duplication  o\ 
the  original.  The  O/d  U7ii/c  Lion,  Edgivarc  Road, 
the  Wood  Green  Farm,  and  the  finely  drawn  Kcii- 
ni/ii^foii  Gate,  then  one  of  the  main  arteries  of  South- 
country  traffic,  are  all  set  down  with  appreciative  care 
and  exactitude  ;  whereas  one  has  to  confess  that  the 
horses  shown  in  the  ecjuestrian  sketch  of  (Jueen 
Victoria,  the  royal  procession  of  the  (,)ucen  to  Ascot, 
and  the  sporting  scenes,  are  somewhat  conventitni- 
alised.  The  sketches  reproduced  have  been  selected 
almost  at  random  from  the  large  collection  contained 
in  the  folio,  many  of  which  are  too  large  and  full  of 
detail  to  bear  reproduction  on  a  smaller  scale.  Tluy 
may  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  a  phase  of  Pollard's  arl 


not  generally  known,  for  the  public  are  best  acquainted 
with  his  works  through  the  medium  of  the  engravings 
and  lithographs  reproduced  from  them.  Among  the 
most  attractive  of  these  are  the  crowded  scenes  repre- 
senting mail  coaches  starting  from  town,  or  race- 
courses thronged  with  spectators,  for  I'ollard  was 
at  his  best  when  dealing  with  humanity,  cither 
singly  or  in  mass,  and  it  is  by  virtue  of  these  scenes 
th^it  he  fills  a  unique  position  in  English  sport- 
ing art.  His  contemporary  vogue  ajipcars  to  ha\c 
collapsed  shortly  after  the  introduction  of  railways, 
for  though  Sir  Walter  ( lilbey  tells  us  that  he  was 
still  enabled  to  enjoy  a  day  with  his  rod  in  1859, 
few  engravings  appear  to  ha\e  been  jniblished  after 
him  later  than   1840. 
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The  China  Factory  at  WirKsworth,  in  Derbyshire 
By  Thomas  L.  Tudor 


Till  i-.irly  history  of  Kn-liih  china  is  still  full  of 
problems,  in  spite  of  lonjj-continued  research.  While  it 
is  now  hardly  probable  that  entirely  new  factories  will 
ever  be  brought  to  light,  there  is  still  a  fair  margin  for 
discovery  as  to  the  output  of  the  lesser  works,  and,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  of  the  more  important  ones  also, 
especially  as  regards  their  earlier  years.  .Among  the 
former  we  may  place  the  factory  at  Wirksworth,  in 
Derbyshire,  which,  although  noticed  by  certain  past 
writers,  has,  nevertheless,  not  yet  been  fully  and  critically 
investigated. 

The  present  article  does  not  profess  to  be  in  any  sense 
exhaustive,  but  the  facts  here  presented  to  the  readers 
of  Thk  ConnOISSKUR  will  probably  be  sufticiently  new 
to  constitute  what  is  practically  a  rediscovery  of  the  whole 
subject.  The  writer  feels  justified  in  making  this  claim, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  modern  works  on  china  al- 
most entirely  ignore  the  subject,  notwithstanding  the  ear- 
lier references  quoted  below.  And  even  if  Wirksworth 
china  does  not  stand  in  the  front  rank  among  collectors' 
treasures,  an  enquiry  into  the  subject  may,  nevertheless, 
clear  up  certain  matters  that  have  hitherto  lain  about  the 
borderland  of  knowledge.  .\l  all  events,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  question  presents  a  problem  which  should  be 
faced  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  subject  of  old  china. 

A  first  statement  of  this  new  approach  to  the  subject 
was  made  by  the  present  writer  in  the  Jouriml  of  the 
Derbyshire  Archa-ological  Society  for  the  year  1916,  and 
attracted  some  general  attention.     Since  then  much  fresh 


light  has  been  gathered,  and  further  specimens  have 
become  accessible  for  purposes  of  illustration.  This 
article  is  therefore  entirely  rewritten.  Hut  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  question  will  continue  to  expand,  and 
that  certain  matters,  still  obscure,  will  eventually  be 
cleared  up. 

Mr.  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  writing  about  the  year  1877 
(Ceramic  Art  in  Great  Britain),  gi\es  a  quotation  stated 
to  be  from  Dugdale,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  china 
was  made  at  Wirksworth,  in  the  Holland  .Manor  House, 
about  the  year  1759.  He  says  the  attempt  was  unsuc- 
cessful, but  as  the  factory  went  on  for  some  years,  this 
remark  would  appear  to  refer  to  the  financial  side  of 
the  undertaking.  The  same  author  quotes  from  a  lease 
dated  1777)  concerning  the  property,  in  the  following 
terms:  ".Ml  those  several  messuages,  etc.,  heretofore 
used  for  the  making  of  china  ware,"  and  comments  thus: 
'•  So  that  at  that  time  theyfrj/  china  works  had  probably 
ceased  to  be  in  operation."  The  italics  are  mine.  What 
does  Jewitt  mean  by  "  first  china  works  "?  We  naturally 
suppose  that  there  was  a  later  period  of  china-making 
here,  and  that  the  years  before  1777  were  not  the  limit 
of  the  period  of  output.  The  indications  are  that  there 
was  a  second  and  later  period. 

Jewitt,  indeed,  gives  indication  of  this.  He  says,  in 
the  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  William  Billingsley,  the  famous 
craftsman  in  china:  "  In  1804  he  is  stated  to  have  com- 
menced, or  joined,  some  small  china  works  at  Torksey, 
in  Lincolnshire,  and  a  few  years  later  he  appears  to  have 
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started  a  china  manufactory  at  Wirksworth,  in  Derby- 
shire." The  context  explains  that  he  ^Billingsley,;  was 
attracted  there  by  the  existence  of  a  beautiful  white  clay 
found  in  connection  with  the  lead-minesof  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  same  author  states  elsewhere  that  Billingsley 
attempted  to  establish  china  works  here,  probably  owing 
to  felspar  being  found  in  the  locality.  This  time,  how- 
ever, he  says  "there  is  no  proof"  Jewitt  is  rather  loose 
sometimes. 

The  ne.xt  author  to  refer  to  the  subject  is  William 
Chaffers,  who,  in  1863,  published  his  Marks  and  Mono- 
grams on  Pottery  ami  Porcelain  :  "About  the  year  1770 
there  was  a  manufactory  of  china  here  (Wirksworth), 
said  to  have  been  established  by  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Gill.  Pottery  was  first  made,  and  a  punch-bowl  of 
copper-coloured  lustre,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Lucas, 
of  Bentley  Hall,  Ashbourne,  is  believed  to  be  a  speci- 
men of  the  manufacture.  They  afterwards  made  porce- 
lain (soft  paste),  the  usual  decorations  being  flowers 
roughly  painted,  and  shells  ;  tea  services  (with)  white 
and  gold  borders.  No  mark  is  known."  Chaftcrs 
again,  in  1872,  in  a  noble  work  entitled  Kcramic  Gal- 
let  v,   makes  a   slight   but  similar  notice  ot   the  factory. 


and  gives  what  is   practically  the  onl) 

has  ever  appeared  among  these  older  writers.      But  it  is 

insignificant  and  of  little  use. 

We  now  come  to  a  much  fuller  reference  to  the  sub- 
ject, from  the  joint  pens  of  William  Bemrose  and  Alfred 
Wallis,  published  in  1870.  In  that  year  a  Fine  Art  and 
Industrial  Exhibition  was  held  in  Derby,  and  the  authors 
above  named  wrote,  for  the  guidance  of  visitors,  a  sketch 
of  the  history  of  fictile  art  in  the  county,  under  the  title 
of  Tlie  Pottery  and  Porcelaiji  of  Derbyshire.  The  pass- 
age dealing  with  Wirksworth  is  interesting  in  the  extreme, 
though  it  seems  a  little  high  -  flown  in  its  statements : 
"This  factory  must  have  been  upon  a  very  large  scale, 
and  probably  was  even  more  extensive  than  the  Derby 
works,  which  it  preceded  as  a  china  factory,*  but  to 
whose  rising  power  it  was  obliged  to  succumb  in  1777, 
when  it  was  finally  broken  up.  The  goods  made  here 
were  of  the  very  finest  description,  and  specimens  may 
occasionally  be  met  with,  both  of  china  and  earthenware, 
the  decorations  of  which  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
Lowestoft." 

*    This  seems  incorrect. 
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\Vc  have  not  space  to  give  the  whole  quotation.  The 
writers  say  the  green  colour  is  bright  and  peculiar,  the 
paste  white  and  very  translucent,  the  pottery  soft  and 
fragile.  It  might  seem  that  there  were  important  speci- 
mens in  this  exhibition  which  have  since  been  lost,  but 
on  turning  to  the  exhibition  catalogue  we  are  surprised 
to  find  only  three  small  exhibits,  viz.,  "cup  and  saucer," 
"custard  cup  and  saucer,"  and  "sucrier."  The  follow- 
ing passage  also  seems  to  lack  critical  quality,  but  we 
shall  have  something  more  to  add  on  this  side  of  the 
subject   later  on;    "We  are  in  .i  jiosition   to  state   that 


presented  by  the  illustrations  to  this  article  :  "Tea  ware 
of  a  fine  and  translucent  paste  (was)  manufactured." 

In  Jewitt's  time  excavations  were  made  on  the  site  of 
the  Wirksworth  factory,  when,  to  use  his  own  words, 
"portions  of  saggars  and  of  china  were  found.  Some  of 
these  arc  in  my  possession."  Unfortunately,  there  is 
now  no  trace  of  these  finds,  but  in  1914,  when  a  drain 
was  being  laid  at  the  Holland  Manor  House,  similar 
discoveries  were  again  made.  Also  a  portion  of  the  old 
flue  was  exposed.  At  this  time  saggars,  lumps  of  china 
clav  kncailetl  int<i  balls,  stilts  for  packiui;  the  ware  in  the 


figures  of  a  graceful  character,  beautifully  moulded  urns,  ovens,  and  numerous  tr 

and  lamps,  were  made  here."    It  is  when  we  come  to  the  found. 

I  (inclusion  of  the  notice  that  we  find  ourselves  able  to  The  latter  tended,  w 

.iK'rre  with   these  authors,  on  account  of  the  evidence  dence  as  to  the  Wirks 


ithout  doubt,  to  cs 
vorth  output.        T 


ablish  the  cm- 
le  paste  at  its 
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best  is  fine  and  tolerably  translucent;  smooth,  fragile,  and 
slightly  warm  -  grey  in  colour.  Many  thin  pieces  are 
evidently  parts  of  tea  services,  and  others,  thicker  and 
finely  moulded,  seem  to  bear  out  in  some  degree  the 
eulogy  in  the  exhibition  catalogue  as  to  beautifully 
moulded  objects  (see  No.  .x. ).  Jewitt's  finds  seem  to  ha\e 
been  lost  long  since,  but  if  he  turned  up  more  than  were 
found  in  1914 — and  he  may  well  have  done  so,  being  first 
on  the  scene — there  is  some  justification  for  the  Bemrose 
assertions.  But  at  present  these  seem  overdrawn,  .\othing 
whatever  is  known  of  any  figure  work. 

The  Wirksworth  paste  is  not  the  softest  variet)'.  It  is 
cut  by  the  file  only  with  considerable  pressure.  But  the 
magnifying  glass  shows  a  dull,  flour-like  powder,  and  not 
vitreous  particles.  Here  and  there  along  the  fracture 
there  are  shining  particles,  perhaps  of  unreduced  felspar. 
But  the  general  appearance  is  that  of  dull  lump-sugar. 
Chemical  analysis  is  being  awaited.* 

The  writer  is  of  opinion  that  the  finds  indicate  two 
periods— the  period  to  1777  and  a  period  after  1804.     The 

»■    See  note  at  the  end  of  this  article. 


photograpli  1  No.  x. )  shows  what  are  evidently  fragments 
of  the  earlier  products,  but,  unfortunately,  there  are  not 
many  complete  specimens  extant.  The  cup  and  cover 
(Xo.  viii.),  belonging  to  Mrs.  Meade  Waldo,  seem  of  this 
period.  They  are  well  potted,  though  the  glaze  is  some- 
what heavy  in  hue  and  slightly  peppered  in  places.  The 
ornament  is  bold  and  striking,  and  consists  of  strong  but 
not  crude  colouring.  Roses,  honeysuckle,  and  foliage  are 
the  motive,  and  the  handles  are  ribbed  and  twisted.  .'\t 
the  points  of  attachment  of  the  latter  there  are  small, 
raised,  delicately  moulded  daisies  left  in  the  white.  This 
specimen  is  authentic  beyond  question,  as  Mrs.  Meade 
Waldo  has  an  interesting  little  document,  which  is  both 
ancient  and  conclusive,  stating  that  it  was  made  at  the 
china  works,  Wirksworth. 

Mr.  Thomas  Atkinson,  theowner  of  the  Holland  Manor 
House,  has  a  tea  service  which  seems  to  possess  a  well- 
authenticated  history.  Before  coming  into  his  possession 
it  belonged  to  a  family  at  Middleton-by-Wirksworth  for 
many  years — apparently  ever  since  it  was  made.  It  was 
originally  a  wedding  gift.  This  was  over  a  century  ago, 
and  it  has  been  treasured  ever  since  in  this  out-of-the-way 


r/ic  C/ii/ni   i-acfoi'v  at   11  ir/.-si^vrf/i,  in   Dcrdvs/iiir 


village  among  the  hills  as  a  product  of  the  old  Wirks- 
worth  factory.  VVe  do  not  wish  to  force  this  consideration, 
but  there  is  something  to  be  said   for  tlicsc  and  other 


specimens.  This  very  etTective  decoration  is  seen  in 
No.  V.  in  a  series  of  narrow  cartouches  or  panels  along 
the  edyes.       The  more  ornate  teapot  in   No.  vi.   shows 
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^H 

^ 
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ex;imples  by  reason  of  the  permanence  i 
families  in  this  quiet  corner  of  Derbyshire. 

No.  i.   shows  the  teapot  with  stand  and  cream  jug  ; 
.No.  ii.  a  cup  and  saucer.     There  are  six  of  these  latter, 
the  cups,    like   all   others  of  the   period,    being  witliout 
liandles.     It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  teapot  and  cream 
jug  ditTer  slightly  in  the  han- 
dles.   But  in  every  other  re- 
spect these  and  the  cups  and 
saucers  are  strictly  uniform 
in  style,   body,  and  glaze. 
The  jug  and  teapot  stand 
may  have  been  added  dur- 
ing the  vicissitudes  of  a  cen- 
tury or  more.     The  basin 

No.  ii. )  does  not  belong  to 
the  set,  but  it  is  evidently 
of  the  same  origin.  The 
colours  are  crimson,  red- 
dish-brown, blue-green, 
and  yellow,  with  swags  of 
dotsinpuceand  little  scrolls 

It  intervals.    All  the  pieces 

ue  much  discoloured  by  age 
.md  use. 

In  the  early  part  of  this 

uticle  a  remark  by  .\Ir.\V. 

Ilemrose  was  quoted  con- 

•  '-rning  a  similarity  between 
the  decorations  on  Lowes- 
toft china  and  that  made  at 
Wirksworth.  We  presume 
this  writer  was  thinking  of 
the  pink  panels  or  labels, 
tilled  with  criss-cross, 
-'  ale,  or  waved  lines,  and 

•  lisposed  along  the  bor- 
■  lersof  certain  Lowestoft 
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Mtmor  House  set 
Nos.  i.  and  ii.),  and  similar  forms  in  .No.  iv.,  are  also 
reminiscent  of  Lowestoft,  as  are  also  the  ribbon  loops 
in  .No.  v.  The  prevailing  style  of  detached  sprigs  and 
sprays  of  flowers  is  another  touch  of  ornament  in  com- 
mon. And  as  to  the  body, 
the  following  passage 
from  How  to  Identify  Old 
China,  by  Mrs.  Willough- 
by  Hodgson,  is  almost  a 
complete  description  of 
much  of  the  waste  material 
dug  up  at  Wirksworth: 
"  Lowestoft  porcelain  is  soft 
paste,  but  not  of  uniform 
softness.  Indeed,  some 
pieces  are  very  nearly  allied 
to  hard  paste.  It  is  of  a 
creamy  tint. "  Theauthoress 
adds:  "Thcglaze isslightly 
blued, "  which  al.so  describes 
many  of  the  Wirksworth  ex- 
amples. Again,  if  we  turn 
to  The  China  Collector,  by 
Mr.  H.  W.  Lewer,  we  find 
in  the  chapter  on  Lowestoft, 
page  I S7,  many  details  which 
apply  to  the  Wirksworth 
examples. 

With  reference  to  the  de- 
gree of  hardness,  or  soft- 
ness, of  the  Wirksworth 
paste,  we  may  add  that  it 
resists  a  test  which  is  al- 
ways effectual  in  respect  of 
the  true  soft  variety.  It 
will  not  absorb  colour,  nor 
show  the  slightest  trace  of 
ink -stain,   either  upon  the 
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biscuit  surface  or  in  the  fracture.  In  its  iinglazed  con- 
dition it  has,  when  at  its  best,  a  beautiful  eggshell 
surface,  and  the  more  delicate  fragments  vary  from  a 
sixteenth  to  a  twentieth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  They 
often  show  traces  of  underglaze  blue  decoration. 

No.  iii.  shows  a  tea  service  belonging  to  Mr.  William 
Fox,  of  Wirksworth,  who  has  by  far  the  most  consider- 
able collection  of  reputed  Wirksworth  china  known  to 
the  writer.  The  nucleus  of  this  tea  service  was  certain 
pieces  from  the  Bemrose  collection.  At  a  later  date, 
other  exactly  similar  pieces  were  purchased  at  an  im- 
portant sale  in  Wirksworth.  They  had  long  been  in  the 
possession  of  a  local  family, 
and  were  always  considered  to 
be  of  local  make.  The  colours 
are  green,  pink,  blue,  lilac,  and 
orange.  The  execution  is  free 
and  somewhat  loose,  especiall)' 
in  the  wavy  red  lines,  which 
run  round  in  the  form  of  swags 
or  festoons. 

The  set  shown  in  No.  iv.  has 
a  still  more  curious  history.  A 
teapot,  stated  by  W.  Bemrose 
to  be  of  Wirksworth  make,  had 
long  been  in  the  possession  ot 
Mr.  Fox,  when  similar  pieces  of 
a  tea  service  came  to  light,  be- 
longing to  Mrs.  Hamilton  Gcli, 
now  of  Devonshire.  The  Cells 
of  Hopton  and  Wirksworth  were  among  the  partners  of 
the  original  undertaking.  Other  partners  named  by  Jewitt 
were  the  Hurtsof  Alderwasley  and  the  Burdetts  of  Fore- 
mark,  both  being  local  families  of  long-established  stand- 
ing. There  is  other  evidence  in  the  Hurt  family  concerning 
certain  old  china,  long  treasured  for  its  family  associations. 
It  closely  resembles  the  specimens  here  illustrated. 

No.  v.  shows  two  cups  and  saucers  belonging  to  a  set 
which  was,  at  one  time,  almost  famous  in  Wirksworth, 
so  generally  was  it  regarded  as  a  relic  of  the  old  fac- 
tory. It  belonged  to  a  Mr.  Richard  Wall.  But  most 
of  the  pieces  have  long  since  been  dispersed.  This  was 
evidently  a  very  dainty  and  charming  service.  It  is 
painted  with  roses,  bluebells,  pinks,  scattered  sprays, 
and  bows  of  ribbon,  and  the  pink  cartouches  along 
borders,  already  referred  to.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
this  style  of  thing  about  Derby  and  neighbourhood,  and 
sometimes  it  is  called  Lowestoft  by  dealers.  Others 
loosely  call  it  Staffordshire,  or  tell  you  they  do  not  know. 
An  interested  reader,  seeingthe  illustration  of  these  cups 
and  saucers  in  the  Derbyshire  Journal,  sent  the  writer  a 
piece  ofa  saucer  which,  he  said,  had  always  passed  as  New 
Hall.  .Save  that  the  paste  is  much  whiter  and  the  shape 
fluted  or  gadrooned  spirally,  the  whole  thing  is  identical. 
And  the  paste  is  about  of  the  same  degree  of  hardness. 

Of  the  specimens  shown  in  .\o.  vi.,  the  two  teapots  bear 
a  Bemrose  attribution,  and  have  been  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Fox  for  some  years.  The  glaze  is  a  trifle  uneven, 
with  a  somewhat  greasy  reflection.  The  colouring  shows 
no  novelty,  but  the  tasselled  ornament  of  one  is  very 
effective.     The  cup  and  saucer,  ribbed  radially  and  with 


scalloped  edges,  are  decorated  in  gold  and  without  colour. 
They  are  charming  specimens,  and  the  only  examples 
yet  discovered  bearing  gold  enrichment.  The  authority 
for  their  attribution  is  again  Bemrose,  and,  according  to 
the  exhibition  catalogue,  there  should  be  other  gold- 
decorated  specimens  about.  See  also  the  quotation  from 
Chaffers,  page  26. 

Other  objects  belonging  to  the  same  owner  are  the 
basin  and  jug  in  No.  vii.  Here,  again,  is  the  characteristic 
pink  ornament.  The  jug  is  spirally  fluted.  The  basin 
shows  a  shell  in  heavy  brownish  colour  (see  again  quota- 
tion from  Chafifers\  and  roughly  painted.  The  Oriental 
dish  is  painted  in  an  underglaze 
IMue  pattern,  which  resembles 
precisely  certain  fragments  from 
the  wasters.  The  mug  is  clear 
white,  with  cornflower  decora- 
tions and  lines.  This  and  the 
gold-and-white  cup  and  saucer 
seem  of  a  superior  quality. 

The  cup  and  saucer  (No.  ix. ), 
preserved  in  the  Derby  Art  Gal- 
lory,  are  the  only  examples  ot 
Wirksworth  china  which  the 
museum  contains.  These  ob- 
lects  are  quaint  and  charming. 
The  wing-like  flowers  are  car- 
ried out  in  blue.  But  the  tone 
of  the  glaze  is  somewhat  heavy, 
perhaps  owing  to  age  and  use. 
The  photograph  for  this  illustration  was  taken  by  special 
permission  of  the  committee. 

With  reference  to  the  statements  of  various  authors  that 
earthenware  and  lustreware  were  also  made  at  Wirks- 
worth, we  may  add  that  the  "  finds"  at  the  Manor  House 
tend  to  confirm  these  assertions.  But,  at  present,  the  evi- 
dence is  incomplete.  An  interesting  teapot,  with  a  raised 
arcaded  pattern  around  it  and  scalloped  edge,  was  shown 
in  the  previous  notice  of  this  subject,  but  it  appears  to  be 
old  salt-glaze,  and  has  no  clear  evidence  as  to  origin. 

Should  any  readers  of  THE  CONNOISSEUR  be  further 
interested  in  this  question,  the  writer  will  be  glad  to 
receive  communications  on  the  subject.  The  writer 
already  owes  thanks  to  numerous  correspondents,  and 
also  to  the  friends  and  collectors  who  ha\e  allowed  their 
china  to  be  photographed. 

And  perhaps  a  word  or  two  of  personal  explanation  nia\- 
be  allowed.  The  author  holds  no  brief  for  the  case,  and 
is  not  out  to  maintain  any  pet  theory.  The  sole  aim  and 
object  is  to  sift  the  facts  from  the  fiction,  and  the  question 
has  been  stated  as  impartially  as  possible. 

Special  thanks  are  due  to  the  editor  of  this  magazine 
for  the  invitation  to  ventilate  the  svibjcct  in  the  interests 
of  what  is  not  only  a  delightful  pursuit,  but  a  most 
fascinating  study. 

[Note.— Since  writing  the  above,  the  author  is  indebted  to  a 
distinguished  authority  for  the  information  that  a  preliminary 
chemical  analysis  indicates  that  they  belong  to  the  soft  pa>te 
variety,  viz.,  a  bone-ash  porcelain.  As  stated,  however,  in  the 
text,  they  have,  practically,  a  considerable  degree  of  hardness. 
Apparently  they  are  related  to  the  earlier  period  mentioned 
above.     See  page  25.] 


Old  English  Pistols 


By  Hugh  Pollard 


In  a  period  when  there  are  collectors  ot 
evLT>'thing  collectable,  and  when  prices  show  no  signs 
of  depreciating  to  meet  the  deplenished  private  purse, 
it  is  rather  pleas<int  to  have  a  specific  branch  of  col- 
lecting that  is  not  over  expensive  and  not  subject  to 
the  "  replica  "  danger. 

Old  English  pistols  afford  a  very  wide  fieki,  and 
though  their  numbers  are  steadily  diminishing,  it  is 
yet  possible  to  acquire  a  very  representative  little 
collection  of  really  first-class  pieces  at  prices  easier 
quoted  in  shillings  than  in  pounds. 

The  English  pistols  can  be  classified  by  their  locks  : 
niatch-lorks  (nf  whirh  no  known  cxaniples  rither  th:in 


historical  sequence,  match -locks  were  certainly  the 
original  arms,  and  consisted  of  a  plain  barrel  and 
touch-pan,  fired  by  means  of  a  burning  match  held  in 
a  serpentin.  This  principle  was  unsuited  to  an  arm 
of  the  nature  of  the  pistol,  for  it  involved  the  con- 
tinuous presence  of  a  lighted  match  or  fuse.  The 
pistol  is  essentially  a  surprise  arm  for  attack  or  sudden 
self-defence,  and  match-lock  pistols  were  probably 
never  very  popular.  European  examples  are  very 
scarce,  but  a  large  number  of  Japanese  match-lock 
pistols  are  in  existence,  which  are  probably  very  true 
to  the  type  of  early  match-lock  pistol  introduced  into 
Japan  hy  th,    rarlv  Pr.rtnmii  ..    inuln,.     'I-he  Oriental 


he  Henry  VIII.  shield  pistols  in  the  'lower are  known 
i<>  exist),  wheel  -  locks,  .snaphaunces,  flint-locks,  and 
1  ".-rcussion-locks.     Taking  these  in  the  order  of  their 


.i.  viiou  r  1790 

match-lock  differs  from  the  European  type  in  th.u 
nearly  all  Eastern  arms  have  the  serpentin  so  placed 
as  to  descenil  into  the  jwn  /mm  I  he  hutt  toward  tlu- 
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muzzle.      In  the   European   match-lock  the  serpentin 
descended  toward  the  firer  of  the  piece. 

The  wheel-lock  was  the  first  self-contained  means 
of   ignition   applied  to  fire-arms,   and    its   invention 


"  For  a  pair  of  horseman's  pistols  furnished  with 
snaphaunces  and  similar  equipment  to  the  above, 
£\\     o     o." 

These  wheel  -  lock   pistols   were   made  at  a  cheap 


(B)    ITALIAN    SNArHAUNCE,     163O-I67O 


made  the  pistol  a  successful  and  [)opular  arm.  'I'he 
principle  of  the  lock  is  the  generation  of  a  stream  of 
sparks  in  the  powder-pan  by  the  rotation  of  a  serrated 
steel  disc  or  wheel  against  a  fragment  of  iron  pyrites 
held  in  the  jaws  of  the  cock  or  serpentin.  The  same 
device  is  used  in  the  little  wheel  and  tinder  cigar 
igniters  of  to-day,  but  the  "  stone  "  of  the  latter  is  a 
different  compound. 

Highly  decorated  Continental  wheel -lock  pistols, 
inlaid  with  ivory  and  all  manner  of  rich  work,  are 
familiar  exhibits  in  many  museums  and  private  collec- 
tions ;  but  the  English  wheel-locks  are  extremely  rare, 
because  they  were  plain  pieces  of  crude  workmanship, 
and  have  not  been  saved  for  their  art  value.  Thr 
English  gun -trade  had  been  fostered  by  Elizabeth, 
but  fell  into  a  decline  under  James  I.,  both  arms  and 
gun[)owder  being  imported  from  the  Continent.  Under 
Charles  I.  the  manufacture  of  arms  revived  again,  and 
his  official  scale  of  charges  in  1632  includes  both 
wheel-locks  and  the  later  snaphaunce  : — 

"  For  a  pair  of  fire-lock  pistols,  furnished  with  a 
key  {i.e.,  wheel-locks),  mould,  powder-flask,  scourer, 
in  cases  of  leather,  and  of  length  and  bore  according 
to  the  Council  of  War,  ^iii     o     o." 


price,  were  mounted  in  plain  iron,  and  had  stocks  of 
light  wood,  as,  had  they  been  stocked  in  walnut  or 
any  heavy  wood,  the  weight  would  have  made  them 
unwieldy  when  held  at  arm's-length.  The  typical 
Civil  War  piece  of  English  manufacture  has  a  rough 
octagonal  or  round  barrel  about  17  inches  long,  the 
total  overall  length  is  some  2  feet,  and  the  weight  about 
2^  pounds.  In  many  pieces  the  stock  has  been  inten- 
tionally steamed  or  warped  out  to  bring  the  butt  cap 
rather  out  of  centre  toward  the  right,  so  that  the  barrel 
is  in  comfortable  alignment  with  the  hand- — ^an  effect 
that  cannot  be  achieved  with  a  true  or  straight  stock. 
The  snaphaunce  is  a  type  of  lliiit-lock  antecedent 
to  the  common  or  true  flint -Ujck,  and  retains  thc 
sliding  cover  to  the  pan  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
wheel-lock.  The  anvil,  frizzen,  or  steel  against  which 
the  flint  held  in  the  cock  strikes  is  not  combined  w^ith 
this  pan-cover  as  it  is  in  the  flint-lock,  but  the  fall  of 
the  hammer  works  the  sliding  cover  of  the  pan  by 
means  of  internal  lock  mechanism.  A  comparison 
of  the  illustrated  types  will  show  the  marked  dififer- 
ence  in  external  appearance.  The  snaphaunce  is 
first  mentioned  in  England  in  connection  with  Henry 
Radoe,  of  Norwich,  in  1585,  and,  being  only  made 
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for  a  limited  period,  is  now  much  rarer  than  the  wheel- 
lock.  Fine  Italian  examples,  by  Comminazo,  are  in 
the  Wallace  collection. 

By  the  Restoration,  in   1660,  the  wheel -lock  had 
been  superseded  by  the  true  tliiit-lock,  with  which  all 


round  under  the  flash  -  pan  to  a  hump  between  the 
cock  and  the  jjan.  Later  (Jueen  Anne  pistols  have 
the  wooden  stock  carried  forward  under  the  barrel 
to  the  point  where  it  unscrews  from  the  breech,  and 
have  an  ordinary  side  flint-lock  fitted  in  place  of  the 
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General  Monk's  troops  were  armed,  but  both  wheel 
and  snaphaunce  arms  of  the  finest  workmanship  were 
still  made  for  private  persons.  Robert  Harford,  writ- 
ing in  1678  at  the  "Sign  of  the  Angel,"  gives  in  his 
treatise  on  arms  that  "  a  pistol  bullet  is  five  Li^iies 
in  diameter,  a  pistol  charge  one  dram  of  magazine 
pmvder,  and  it  carries  forty  paces,  more  or  less."  A 
Ligue  is  described  as  "  the  third  part  of  a  barleycorn." 
The  long  pistols  of  this  period  had  1 2-inch  barrels, 
and  were  some  19  inches  in  overall  length,  while  the 
bore  was  some  [ ,';  of  an  inch,  though  various  calibres 
were  common. 

The  next  distinctive  type  is  the  far  finer  (Jueen 
Anne  or  cannon  -  barrel  weapon  of  the  1690 -1720 
[)eriod.  The  name  "  cannon-barrel  "  describes  the 
liieces,  for  they  had  heavy,  unscrewable  round  barrels, 
turned  like  old-fashioned  cannon,  and  are  unprovided 
with  sights.  The  butt  usually  terminates  in  a  brass  or 
.silver  grotesque  mask,  and  the  genuine  early  cannon- 
barrel  has  always  got  its  cock  at  the  side,  while  the 
spring    which    controls    the    steel,   or    fri/.zen,   curves 


enclosed  steel  box-lock  with  side-cock,  which  charac- 
terises the  earlier  type.  Cannon  -  barrel  fiint-locks 
with  the  cock  on  top  of  the  lock  and  in  line  with 
the  barrel  were  made  as  late  as  1825,  and  finished 
with  butt  masks  in  Queen  Anne  style,  but  these  can 
usually  be  detected  both  by  the  date  letter  on  the 
silver  as  well  as  by  the  lock. 

By  1750  the  gentleman's  horse-pistol  had  become  a 
smaller,  lighter  weapon  than  the  long  service  pistol. 
The  barrels  were  light — no  thicker  than  a  modem 
shot-gun — and  they  had  characteristic  fish-tailed  butts 
of  graceful  line.  The  lock  was  secured  by  two  screws 
or  "  side  nails  "  passing  through  a  side-plate  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  stock,  and  the  necks  of  the 
hammers,  or  cocks,  were  rounded  hand-forgings,  not 
as  in  later  pieces,  flat,  as  if  stamjied  or  fret-sawed  out 
of  steel  plate. 

The  early  Irish  duelling  pistol  illustrated  is  a  good 
example  of  the  best  type  of  the  1750  pistol,  for  it 
has  the  ball  butt  of  its  Queen  Anne  predecessor,  and 
the  long,  light,  sightless,  and  slightly  "swamped"  (/,c., 


The    Coiiiioissciti' 


bell-mouthed)  barrel  of  the  period.  The  lock  is  of 
later  type,  as  it  has  a  little  wheel  under  the  frizzen  on 
the  feather  spring  and  the  flat  sectioned  cock.  This 
custom  of  bringing  good  favourite  arms  up  to  date  is 


The  military  pistol  of  officers  of  the  1780  1810 
I)eriod  followed  duelling-pistol  design,  but  was  of 
large  bore  in  order  to  take  the  "  Brown  Bess " 
musket-ball.     These  f)fficers'  weapons  were  often  well 


i\a.  IV. 

(2)    VIEM 

responsible  for  many  curious  pieces,  and  conversions 
of  good  flint-locks  to  percussions  are,  unfortunately, 
numerous. 

The  duelling  pistol  proper  is  an  arm  apart.  It  did 
not  come  in  till  sword-duelling  went  out — about  17.S0 
— and  the  demand  for  a  reliable,  accurate  arm  stimu- 
lated gunsmiths  to  produce  a  heavy,  accurate  pistol 
of  the  finest  possible  workmanship.  The  duelling 
pistol  is  much  more  akin  in  general  style  to  the  heavy 
rifle  than  to  the  light  shot-gun,  and  is  usually  equipped 
with  9  or  lo-inch  barrels  of  octagonal  section  instead 
of  the  round  barrel  customary  with  pocket,  military, 
and  horse  pistols.  The  limit  of  bore  for  a  regulation 
duelling  pistol  was  half  an  inch,  or  36  balls  to  the 
pound,  a  size  which  restricts  the  calibre  from  "537  of 
an  inch  to  -506 — to  all  intents  and  purposes  half  an 
inch. 

The  (Uu-lling  pislnl  was  plain,  undecorated,  and, 
alxivc  all,  browned  or  blucd  rather  than  bright,  in 
order  that  no  glint  of  polished  metal  might  attract  an 
adversary's  aim.  The  English  duelling  pistols  were 
ri-nowned  as  the  finest  in  Europe,  and  retained  their 
reputation  till  duelling  went  out  of  fashion  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  Their  particular  charm  lies  in 
the  excellence  of  their  workmanship  and  tlnir  r\- 
quisite  balance  in  the  hand.  In  duelling  then-  ^^a^ 
no  time  to  aim  ;  adversaries  just  swung  up  tlieir 
pi.stols  and  "blazed,"  and  these  arms  are  so  made 
that  they  come  instinctively  into  alignment  with  the 
object   u|)on   which   the  duellist's  gaze  is  fi.ved. 


FLINT-I.OCt 


17S0 


decorated  with  silver  wire  inlay,  and  were  sometimes 
of  gun-metal,  parcel-gilt. 

Pocket  pistols  vary  very  much  in  detail,  and  are 
hard  to  date  other  than  by  the  makers'  names.  The 
usual  type  has  the  overhead  double  -  necked  cock, 
with  a  sliding  safety  attachment  which  locks  the  pan- 
cover  so  that  the  priming  cannot  be  shaken  out  in 
the  pocket.  These  arms  are  frequently  very  beauti- 
fully inlaid  with  silver  wire,  and  sometimes  fitted  with 
folding  bayonets,  the  patent  of  John  Waters,  of 
Birmingham,  in  1781.  This  bayonet  device  is  also 
found  on  many  blunderbusses,  and  was  even  revived 
as  an  attachment  to  officers'  revolvers  during  the 
present  war. 

Rare  variations  of  normal  pocket  pistols  are  the 
different  early  repeating  devices.  The  most  usual  of 
these  is  the  double-barrelled  "  tap-action  "  flint-lock, 
in  which  a  two-way  tap  set  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan 
discloses,  when  turned,  a  fresh  priming  charge  and 
conneclidn  to  the  lower  barrel.  The  patent  for  this 
dates  from  1770,  and  most  of  the  pieces  were  made 
at  the  factory  of  Simmonds,  of  Birmingham,  though 
sold  to  other  makers  who  put  their  names  upon  them. 

A  four-barrelled  piece  of  this  nature  is  illustrated. 
This    arm    fno    .ach    barrel    indc  pendeiUly,    the    tap 


L'ls  have  been  discharged. 


slidii 


the 


right  side  of  the  arm  is  pulled  back,  disclosing  the 
priming  for  the  right  top  barrel  ;  this  fired,  the  tap 
is  turned  to  its  original   position,   revealing  the  fourth 


0/d  JLiig/is/i   I'lsfo/s 


charge  \n  a  cavity.  These  arms  were  in  great  de- 
mand at  the  time  of  their  invention,  and  a  pair  of 
double-barrelled  tap-action  pocket  pistols  belonging 


Percussion  pistols,  unless  of  exceptional  workman- 
sliip  or  of  curious  mechanism,  are  for  the  most 
l)art  of   too  recent  date  to  i)e  of  great  interest,   yet 


No.  v.— (A)  IRISH  PIsrOL  OF  LARl 
HUTCHINSON,  OF  I.ATEK  DATK,  17I 
(C)   officer's   large-bore    BKASS-l: 


;E    HOKE  HARREI.    and    BUIT  OF    ABODT    I73O  LOCK,    BY    LORD    AND 

to  (E)    TYPICAL   ENGLISH    FLINT-LOCK    DUELLING    PISTOl.,    179O-1S0O 

\RRELLED    PISTOL  OF    I780  TO    180O  MOtI> 


to     Sir    John     Moore    are    in    the     United    Service 
Museum. 

Curious  and  multi-barrelled  early  fire-arms  are  al- 
ways worth  the  attention  of  a  collector,  even  as  single 
specimens,  but  duelling  pieces  and  eighteenth-century 
horse  -  pistols   should   always   be   collected  in   pairs. 


the  far-sighted  collector,  rememixring  that  the  per- 
cussion period  lasted  only  some  thirty  years  before 
the  breech-loader  drove  it  out,  will  not  be  ill- 
advised  if  he  now  picks  up  a  few  good  specimens 
against  the  not  far  distant  date  when  these  arms  will 
be  duly  classed  among  old  weapons. 


T/ie    Coi/i/oissc/ir 


NOTES   AND  QUERIES 

[The  Editor  invites  ttie  assistance  of  readers  of  THE  CONNOISSEUR  who  may  be  able  to  impart  the  information  required  by  Correspondents. 


Unihentified  Portrait  (No.  273). 
Dear  Sir, — Tlie  enclosed  plioto  is  of  an  old  pic- 
ture I  have  just  purchased  in  one  of  the  antique  stores 
in  Florence,  and  I  think  it  very  good  work,  and  some- 
thing better  than  a  mere  school  picture.  I  think  it  is 
of  Siena,  and  after  the  manner  of  Pacchiarotti,  but  it 
is  only  a  guess. 

Yours  truly,    J.    Lucas  (Florence). 

Pictures  hv  H.  Savry. 

Dear  Sir, — With  reference  to  your  enquiry  about 
pictures  by  Mr.  H.  Savry,  I  thought  at  once  that  your 
information  was  altogether  wrong,  and  I  therefore 
place  the  following  particulars  before  you  from  Mr. 
H.  M.  Savry,  a  picture  painter  as  well,  living  at 
Haarlem,  who 
writes  to  me  as 
follows  : — 

"The  Mr.  H. 
Savry  enquired 
about  was  my 
father,  burn  in 
1823,  at  Haar- 
lem, and  who 
died  there  in 
March,  1907. 
In  hi-,  time  h. 
^va^  a  well- 
known  land- 
scape and  cat- 
t  1  e  pi  c  t  u  r  e 
painter,  whose 
work  was  much 
sought  after  in 
Engla  nd  and 
U.S.A.  My  fa- 
ther never  li\e(i 
in  London,  Inn 
16,  (Charlotte 
Street,  will,  nu 
d  o  11  b  t ,  h  a  \- 1  • 
l)een  the  ad- 
dress of  one  of 
the  picture- 
d  e  a  I  e  r  s  i  11 
whose  posses- 
sion the  picture 


must  have  been  when  it  was  exhibited  at  the  Academy. 
As  far  as  my  memory  goes,  my  father  had  a  contract 
with  a  Dutch  picture-dealer,  H.  Koekoek,  at  London, 
and  he  received  from  him  for  a  picture  of  the  size  you 
mention  about  fl.zso  (;^2i),  whereas  most  likely  it 
was  again  sold  at  about  fi.4oo  (;!^33),  although  I  know 
nothing  about  this  for  certain.  H.  Savry  was  not  a 
Frenchman  by  birth,  but  of  French  descendancy,  which 
the  name  also  indicates." 

This,  I  hope,  will  meet  your  purpose.  Mr.  Savry, 
the  son,  is  also  well  known  in  Holland.  He  paints 
cattle  and  meadow  pictures,  as  his  father  did,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  he  is  much  sold  now  in  the  United 
K-ingdom.  1  hope  these  particulars  may  be  of  some 
service  to  you,  and  in  the  meantime  I  beg  to  remain, 
dear  Sir,  vours 
taithfully, 
A.  Merens 
(Amsterdam). 

Portrait  ok 

WORTLEY 

Montacu  in 
a  Tukkish 
Dress,   by 

ROMNEV. 

Sir, — Could 
you  or  any  of 
your  readers 
kindly  enlight- 
e  n  m  e  a  s  t  o 
where  the  por- 
trait of  Wort- 
lev  Mont  agii 
m'  a  Turkish 
dress,  painted 
in  1775.  -It 
Venice,  by 
Roiimey,    is  at 


;-nci',and  where 


■■IRD     PORTRAIT 


Ik  not  of  great   value  as  a  imisual  relic,  the  small 
quarto  manuscript,  Music  Book  of  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte, in  the  collection  of  the  Rev. 
"Music  Book  ^^.  (J  Beardmore,  is  a  highly  in- 

of  the  Princess  .  . 

Q,      J        „  tcresting  memento  of  a  personage 

who  appeared  at  one  time  destined 
to  make  a  great  figure  in  English  history.  The  book 
liears  the  autograph  of  the  Princess,  with  the  date  i8ii, 
when  she  was  heir  apparent  to  the  English  throne,  and 
had  e\ery  prospect  of  enjoying  a  long  life.  One  may 
surmise,  however,  that  her  constitution  was  undermined 
by  the  arduous  studies 
which  her  preceptors 
thought  it  necessary  she 
sliould  undergo  for  her 
future  exalted  position. 
It  is  said  that  her  day's 
work  generally  began  at 
six  in  the  morning,  and 
continued,  with  slight 
intermission,  until  the 
evening.  Had  she  not 
possessed  a  musical  ear, 
the  time  she  devoted  to 
becoming  a  capable 
performer  on  the  harp, 
piano,  and  guitar  might 
have  been  devoted  to 
health-giving  recreation, 
and  she  would  probably 
have  lived  to  become 
(,)ueen,  with  the  conse- 
quence that  the  course 
of  events  in  England  and 
Europe  might  have  been 
modified.  This  little 
book,  therefore,  may  be 
said  to  have  had  a  share 
in  making  history.  It  is 
av()lume{9  in.  by7jin.)  i'rincess  ciiARi.nTrK 


nearly  twice  us  broad  as  it  is  high,  plainly  bound  in 
leather,  and  containing  366  pages.  The  fly-leaf  bears 
testimony  to  the  proficiency  of  the  Princess  in  another 
art,  for  it  is  decorated  with  an  original  pen-and-ink 
drawing  by  her — a  work  which,  though  it  may  not  reach 
the  technical  standard  of  a  modern  art  student,  is  never- 
theless pleasing,  and  shows  nice  feeling  of  a  conven- 
tional and  rather  artificial  order.  The  book  is  closely 
filled  with  pieces  of  music — generally  short — neatly 
transcribed,  probably  in  most  instances  by  some  profes- 
sional amanuensis,  for  the  bulk  of  the  work  is  too  neat 
to  have  been  done  by  an 
amateur.  At  least,  one 
of  the  pieces,  however, 
a  waltz,  from  "  Countess 
Lieven,"has  been  copied 
by  her  Royal  Highness 
herself,  the  title  being  in 
her  handwriting,  and  the 
music  showing  oneor  two 
mistakes  rather  clumsily 
altered.  This  was  prob- 
ably  the  Princess's 
second  attempt  at  the 
task,  for  the  leaf  preced- 
ing the  transcription  had 
been  cut  out  as  though 
her  original  effort  was  too 
incorrectly  done  to  be  al- 
lowed to  remain.  There 
are  three  or  four  short 
pieces  composed  by  the 
Princess  —  one  of  them 
called  "Lord  Welling- 
ton's," and  another  piece, 
"  Played  by  the  Band  of 
the  loth  Light  Dra- 
goons," bears  the  in.scrip- 
tion,  "Composed  by  the 
Prince  Regent."     In 


Tlie    Coinioisseiir 


Huish's  Mcimnrs  of  Fri/urss  Charlotk'w.  is  stated  that 
after  her  marriage  with  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburo-, 
it  was  suggested  to  her  that  she  could  compose,  and 


nriyinal  pieces  for  several  years  before  her  marriage, 
and  it  speaks  well  for  her  modesty  that  this  fact  does 
not  appear  to  have  become  known.    The  Princess  had 


^       \% 


x^   -' 


■^^-0?.- 


I'KINXESS     CHARLOTTES    SIGNATUKB     IN      rHI' 

she  profited  by  the  hint  thus  given.     Mr.  Beardmore's          a  good  ear 
Music  rSook,  however,  shows  that  she  had  composed  diffidi^nt    n 


irs  to  have  been  very 
bilities,    and    to    have 


Notes 


Rscnlfcl  unmerited  praise.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  she 
once  had  her  foreign  music-master  dismissed  because 
he  told  her  on  one  occasion  that  she  had  sung  delight- 
fully and  played  charmingly,  when  she  was  conscious 
she  had  done  neither. 

An  interesting  picture,  attributed  to  the  brush  of 

IViir  Paul  Rubens,  is  now  being  shown  at  the  galleries 

of  Mr.  C.  Brunner,  ii,  Rue  Royal, 

■'  ^""^''^  *"•'  *•>'     Paris.    It  represents /W////  putting 

,,  ,   ,  ,,  the  head  of  Holoferiics  into  a  sack 

Holofernes  '  ■'  ^ 

held  l>y   an  attendant,  a  theme 

jjainted  more  than  once  by  the  artist.  The  present 
version  is  set  down  to  about  the  year  i6io,  a  period 
when  Rubens,  having  lately  returned  from  Italy,  was 
producing  a  number  of  works  distinguished  by  their 
powerful  chiaroscuro,  largely  drawing  his  themes  from 
the  Bible.  Its  techni(iue  shows  close  affinity  to  the 
artist's  work  of  the  time,  the  strong  lighting  and  deep 
shadows  suggesting  the  influence  of  Caravaggio,  whose 
pictures  he  had  closely  studied  during  his  stay  in  Italy. 
The  skilful  grouping  of  the  figures,  by  which  the  wrin- 
kled visage  of  the  aged  attendant  is  directly  contrasted 
with  the  young  and  glowing  countenance  of  Judith, 
while  the  gruesome  head  of  Holofernes  is  almost  lost 
in  the  obscurity  of  a  dark  shadow,  is  an  arrangement 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  Rubens,  w  hose  instinctive 
feeling  for  beauty  enabled  him  to  depict  painful  sub- 
jects without  arousing  any  feeling  of  horror  or  repulsion 
in  the  mind  of  the  spectator.  The  brushwork  also 
exemplifies  the  painter's  manner  at  the  period,  being 
more  careful  and  less  fluent  than  in  his  later  style. 

Rubens  was  accustomed  to  prepare  his  pictures  on 
a  tempera  ground,  drawing  his  subjects  in  distemper, 
and  varnishing  them  before  finally  painting  them  over 
in  oil-colours.  This  process,  though  giving  rise  to  a 
number  of  small  cracks  in  the  pigments,  enabled  the 
artist  to  obtain  a  brilliancy  and  transparency  of  colour 
hardly  to  be  realised  by  other  means.  The  Judith 
shows  all  the  characteristics  of  having  been  painted  in 
this  manner,  the  tone  of  the  original  attaining  a  rich- 
ness and  luminosity  to  which  it  has  been  impossible 
to  do  adec|uate  justice  in  the  reproduction.  It  shows 
J  udith  as  a  beautiful  young  woman  sumptuously  attired. 
Her  white  cloak  is  embroidered  with  gold  lace,  the 
dress  beneath  is  of  velvet,  its  deep,  cool,  ultramarine 
tones  providing  an  admirable  foil  to  the  warm  glow  of 
the  candle,  while  the  strong  almost  white  reflections 
illuminating  the  upper  portion  of  the  sleeve  form  a  con- 
nicting  link  between  the  whites  of  the  cloak  and  those 
of  the  attendant's  head-gear  and  scarf,  bringing  them 
into  complete  uni.son.  The  sash  is  finely  embroidered 
and  decorated  with  fringes,  its  gold  and  yellow  tones 
finding  a  modified  echo  in  the  light  drab  dres.s  of  the 
old   woman.     All  these  colours  are  repeated  in  the 


flame  of  the  candle,  which  in  the  original  glows  with  a 
rainbow-like  iridescence — blue,  red,  yellow,  and  white. 

Rubens  painted  comparatively  few  candle  -  light 
effects,  and  the  unfrequency  of  his  works  in  this  mitier 
makes  it  difficult  to  adduce  examples  by  the  artist 
with  which  it  may  be  compared.  Highly  corroborative 
of  Rubens's  authorship  of  the  picture,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  in  a  similar  subject,  the  Old  Woman  and  Two 
Boys,  at  Dresden,  the  head  of  the  woman  appears  to 
have  been  painted  from  the  same  model  as  that  of  the 
attendant  in  the  present  picture.  Even  more  significant 
is  the  likeness  of  Judith  to  the  artist's  first  wife,  Isabella 
Brandt.  Her  face  is  younger  and  thinner  than  in  any 
of  the  known  portraits  of  her  :  but  this  was  only  to  be 
expected  in  a  work  which,  from  its  style  and  technique, 
must  be  the  earliest  picture  by  Rubens  for  which  she 
sat.  Closely  connected  to  him  by  marriage,  being  the 
niece  of  his  brother's  wife,  it  is  quite  possible  that  she 
served  as  model  to  the  artist  before  their  marriage  in 
1610.  The  high  forehead,  rather  long  nose,  prominent 
eyes,  and  pointedchin  of  the  Jewish  heroine  are  identical 
with  the  same  features  in  the  acknowledged  portraits 
of  Isabella  Brandt.  The  sternness  of  her  expression 
gives  a  certain  unfamiliarity  to  her  aspect,  but  the  like- 
ness is  as  clearly  recognisable  as  in  the  other  biblical 
pictures  for  which  she  acted  as  Rubens's  model. 

The  picture  o{  Judith  is  hardly  satisfying  as  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  stern  and  intrepid  Jewish  heroine, 
who  was  ready  to  sacrifice  life  and  honour  for  the  good 
of  her  country  ;  but,  as  an  artistic  composition,  finely 
arranged,  strong  and  resonant  in  tone,  and  full  of 
beautiful  and  dulcet  colour,  it  offers  little  scope  for 
adverse  criticism.  There  are  few  of  Rubens's  early 
contemporaries  with  whom  the  picture  can  be  asso- 
ciated, techni(|ue,  feeling,  and  colour,  as  well  as  the 
identity  of  the  models,  all  pointing  to  it  being  the 
work  of  the  master  him.self.  Should  further  investi- 
gation conclusively  establish  this  contention,  it  will 
add  a  fine  example,  in  a  metier  in  which  the  artist 
seldom  practised,  to  the  list  of  his  acknowledged  works. 

An  interesting  specimen  of  old  I'^nglish  glass,  be- 
lieved to  be  imiciue  of  its  kind,  is  the  goblet  which 
forms  the  subject  of  a  colour-plare 
in  the  present  number.  Though 
coloured  glass  has  been  produced 
in  England  from  an  early  period,  examples  of  it  turned 
to  domestic  use  are  very  rare,  and  are  seldom  to  be 
found  outside  museums.  The  goblet  illustrated  is 
6i  inches  in  height,  the  bowl  being  finely  enamelled  in 
colours,  with  a  landscape  bordered  with  scroll  foliage 
in  opaque  white  enamel,  with  butterfly  and  foliage 
spray  on  the  reverse.  Its  stem  is  air  spiral.  'I'he  piece 
is  now  being  shown  at  .Messrs.  I>aw,  Foulsham  &  Cole's 
galleries,  7,  South  Molton  Street,  London,  W. 
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"HE  two  most  noteworthy  sales  occurring  during  March 
e  those  of  the  John  Linnell  collection  of  works  by 
William  Blake,  and 
the  fine  assemblage  of 
early  British  pictures 
the  property  of  the  late 
Mr.  Colin  J.  Mac- 
kenzie and  others,  dis- 
persed on  the  1 5th  and 
22nd  respectively.  The 
Linnell  sale  was,  per- 
haps, the  more  impor- 
tant, for  it  comprised 
a  unique  collection  ol  the  works  of  William  Blake,  most 
of  which  had  passed  direct  from  the  artist  to  Mr.  Lin- 
nell. It  is  probable  that  the  latter,  when  he  originally 
purchased  the  works,  did  so  with  the  idea  of  befriending 
Blake,  whose  productions  were  little  sought  after  in  his 
own  lifetime.  If  so,  his  beneficence  met  with  an  un- 
expected reward,  for  the  examples  generally  must  ha\e 
brought  nearly  one  hundred  times  their  original  prices. 
The  first  lot  consisted  of  a  series  of  ninety-eight  original 
designs  made  by  Blake  to  illustrate  Dante's  Divina 
CoiHvtcdia,  sixty-eight  being  concerned  with  T/ie  Hell, 
twenty  with  The  Purgalory,  and  ten  with  T/te  Paradise. 
The  works  were  all  e.xecuted  on  a  white  paper  measuring 
20*  in.  by  i4i  in.,  all  were  drawn  in  pencil,  and  some 
finished  and  others  partly  coloured  in  water  -  colour. 
After  a  spirited  competition,  this  lot  fell  to  a  bid  of 
X7,665,  made  on  behalf  of  a  syndicate  which  included 
the  National  Gallery,  the  British  Museum,  the  Melbourne 
Art  Gallery,  and  various  provincial  art  galleries.  Mr. 
Robert  Koss,  the  European  representative  of  the  Mel- 
bourne authorities,  who  was  successful  in  forming  the 
syndicate,  also  secured  for  the  Australian  Art  Gallery  the 
two  water-colours.  The  Creation  of  Eve,  20  in.  by  16  in., 
and  Satan  watching  the  endearments  of  Adam  and  Jive, 
20  in.  by  15^  in.,  for  ^441  and  ^346  los.  respectively. 
The  second  highest  price  in  the  sale  —  .£3,990  —  was 
realised  for  a  series  of  twenty-one  drawings  illustrating 
the  Book  of  fob,  in  colour  on  white  paper,  the  sizes 
varying  between  12  in.  by  9  in.  and  10  in.  by  6.f  in., 
while  twenty-two  reduced  facsimiles  of  the  same  series, 
done  by  Blake  in  pencil  for  John  Linnell,  made  £io.\. 
A  series  of  twelve  similar  drawings  for  Paradise  Re- 
gained, measuring  (y\  in.  by  5}  in.  each,  and  signed  W. 
Dtaheinv.,  brought  ^2, 205.    Other  water-colour  drawings 


included  the  io\\o\\\\\^:- Michael  foretelling  the  Crucifixion 
to  Adam,  igf  in.  by  15J  in.,  ^^399;  The  Wise  and  the 
Foolish  Virgins,  14  J  in.  by  I3iin.,  £273;  The  Hiding  oj 
Moses,  11^  in.  by  15J  in.,  £\zo  15s.;  Cain  fleeing  from 
the  Body  of  Abel,  iij  in.  by  12J  in.,  £105  ;  The  Three 
Despondent  Persons,  fj^  los. ;  A  Figure  chained  to  a 
Rock,  %\  in.  by  \\\  in.,  ^94  los.;  and  The  Agony  in  the 
Garden,  yi  in.  by  10  in.,  £183  15s.;  while  among  the 
works  in  pencil  were  a  number  of  portraits  sketched  by 
Blake  from  the  apparitions  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
seeing,  and  which  numbered  among  them  many  of  the 
most  celebrated  personages  in  history.  According  to  the 
artist,  they  posed  for  him  in  the  same  manner  as  ordinary 
mortals,  and  he  drew  them  with  as  much  certainty  and 
ease.  One  lot  comprised  sixteen  of  these  visionary  heads, 
including  portraits  of  Socrates,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Richard 
CcL'ur  de  Lion,  Caractacus,  Solomon,  Canute,  Edward  I., 
Wat  Tyler,  and  Owen  Glendovver.  This  series  made 
£44  2s.  A  higher  price  was  realised  for  the  drawings  of 
7'he  Ghost  of  a  Flea,  which,  with  three  others,  brought 
/54  I2s. ;  and  the  same  figure  was  realised  for  an  illustra- 
tion in  sepia  for  Blair's  Crave  of  an  old  man  on  crutches 
entering  a  tomb,  on  the  top  of  which  a  nude  figure  of  a 
man  is  seated.  A  framed  miniature  of  the  artist  by  his 
friend  John  Linnell,  who,  it  should  be  remembered,  was 
a  portrait  painter  before  he  turned  his  attention  to  land- 
scape, brought  £11  los.,  and  a  death-mask  in  plaster, 
dated  1823,  £44  2s.  Equally  high  prices  were  made  for 
the  books  and  prints  illustrated  with  Blake's  designs. 
Many  of  these,  it  should  be  remembered,  were  practically 
autograph  works,  for  both  illustrations  and  letterpress 
were  engraved  by  Blake  himself,  and  coloured  by  hand 
by  him  with  the  assistance  of  his  wife,  and  a  number 
of  the  works  in  the  present  collection  were  so  highly 
elaborated  that  they  could  hardly  be  distinguished  from 
original  drawings.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  these 
was  a  copy  of  the  America  :  a  I'rophery.  printed  and  pub- 
lished by  Blake  in  1793,  bound  up  with  ihe  coin|)anion 
volume,  Europe:  a  Prophecy,  uhich  he  issued  in  the 
following  year.  This  double  volume,  4to,  vellum,  realised 
^787  los.  Very  nearly  the  same  price  was  made  for  a 
copy  of  Ihe  Songs  of  Innocence  and  of  Experience.  The 
former  was  published  in  1789  and  the  latter  five  years 
later.  It  may  be  recalled  that  Blake  was  unable  to  find 
a  publisher  for  the  songs — his  own  resources  were  too 
scanty  to  issue  them  in  the  orthodox  way.  He  states  that, 
when  seeking  for  a  way  out  of  the  difiuultN',  he  was  made 
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aware  that  the  spirit  of  his  brother  was  in  the  room,  and 
to  this  celestial  visitor  applied  for  counsel.  The  spirit 
advised  him  at  once.  "  Write, '"  he  said,  "the  poetry, 
and  draw  the  designs  upon  the  copper  with  a  certain  liquid 
(which  he  named,  and  which  Blake  ever  kept  a  secret), 
then  cut  the  plain  parts  of  the  plate  down  with  aquafortis, 
and  this  will  give  the  whole,  both  poetry  and  figures,  in 
the  manner  of  a  stereotype. "  Blake  adopted  the  sug- 
gestion, and  his  wife  went  out  with  half  a  crown — all 
the  money  they  had  in  the  world — and  of  that  laid  out 
IS.  lod.  on  the  simple  materials  necessary  for  setting  in 
practice  the  new  re\elation.  Upon  that  investment  of 
IS.  lod,  he  started  what  was  to  prove  a  principal  means 
of  support  through  his  future  life.  .  .  .  The  poet 
and  his  wife  did  everything  in  making  the  book — writing, 
designing,  printing,  engraving,  everything  except  manu- 
facturing the  paper ;  the  very  ink,  or  colour,  rather,  they 
did  make.  The  present  volume,  which  comprised  both 
works,  i2mo  form  on  4to  paper,  is  probably  the  most 
elaborately  finished  copy  in  existence,  having  been  speci- 
ally prepared  by  the  artist  for  his  friend  Thomas  (iriffith 
Wainewright.^  The  book  is  among  the  rare  copies  in 
which  the  colour  is  heightened  with  touches  of  dull  gold, 
and  the  price  it  brought— /^735 — was  by  no  means  exorbi- 
tant. The  same  sum  was  realised  for  a  second  copy  exe- 
cuted in  the  same  style  for  John  Linnell,  senior,  and  given 
by  him  to  John  Linnell,  junior,  by  the  order  of  whose 
executors  it  was  sold.  An  even  higher  sum— ^756 — was 
made  by  The  Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hel/,  published 
in  1790.  Other  interesting  items  included  :  —  The  French 
Revo/ii/ion,  book  the  first,  the  only  copy  known,  1791, 
/131  5s. ;  iHx  Original  Sketches  for  an  important  unpub- 
lished illustrated  edition  of  the  first  part  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis,  II  pp.,  royal  4to,  1827,  ^^157  los.;  a  design  for 
heading  of  a  page  for  The  Vision  of  the  Daughters  of 
Albion,  engraved  and  coloured  by  Blake,  4to,  ^73  los. ; 
an  unpublished  design  from  the  Europe,  engraved  and 
coloured  by  Blake,  4to,  1794,  ^94  los.;  Design  for  a  Pro- 
phetic Book,  with  twelve  lines  of  text  at  top,  engraved  and 
coloured,  £c)\  los.;  ferusalem,  the  emanation  of  the  Giant 
Albion,  1804,  100  plates  printed  in  black  on  vellum,  4to, 
^89  5s.;  There  is  no  Natural  Religion,  consisting  of  10 
small  plates,  2^  in.  by  ij  in.,  in  black,  4to,  paper,  ^84  ; 
twenty  original  drawings  to  illustrate  a  poem  by  Phillips, 
in  Indian  ink,  ij  in.  by  3I  in.,  1820-1,  ^113  8s.;  and 
Vala:  or  The  Death  and  Judgment  of  the  Ancient  Man: 


«  Wainewrighl,  known  to  Charles  Lamb  and  his  circle  as  a 
capable  amateur  artist  and  an  original  critic,  and  described  by 
the  famous  essayist  as  "  the  genial  Wainewright."  Mis  passion 
for  collecting  objects  of  art  threw  him  into  monetary  difficulties, 
and  during  the  time  he  was  an  intimate  with  some  of  the 
greatest  literary  char.-icters  of  his  age,  he  was  engaged  in  raising 
money  by  insuring  the  lives  of  relations  and  friends  and  poison- 
ing them  wiih  strychnine.  How  many  of  them  died  in  this 
way  is  not  known,  for  by  an  irony  of  fate  Wainewright  was 
never  brought  to  trial  for  his  numerous  murders,  but  suffered 
transportation  for  life  for  a  comparatively  minor  crime— a 
forgery  to  secure  the  principal  of  some  funds  of  which  he  was 
entitled  only  to  draw  the  interest. 


A  Dream  of  Nine  Nights,  1797,  consisting  of  the  original 
M.S.  and  designs  for  an  important  unpublished  prophetic 
book,  70  leaves,  a  few  of  them  being  slightly  coloured 
and  the  rest  in  pencil,  ^420.  .A.mong  Blake's  autograph 
letters  was  an  interesting  example  from  Blake  to  Mr. 
John  Linnell,  \\  pp.,  410,  dated  Feb.  ist,  1826,  in  which 
he  writes  : — "  I  believe  my  constitution  to  be  a  good 
one,  but  it  has  many  peculiarities  that  no  one  but  myself 
can  know.  When  1  was  young,  Hampstead,  Highgate, 
Hornsey,  and  Muswell  Hili,  and  even  Islington  and  all 
places  north  of  London,  always  laid  me  up  the  day  after, 
and  sometimes  two  or  three  days,  with  precisely  the  same 
complaint  and  the  same  torment  of  the  stomache,  easily 
remo\ed  but  excruciating  while  it  lasts,  and  enfeebling 
for  some  time  after."  This  letter  realised  /31  los. 
Others  from  the  artist  to  the  same  recipient  made 
,£25  4s.,  ;C30  9s.,  ^3'  'OS.,  /26  5s.,  and  a  series  of  eight, 
three  of  them  unpublished,  to  the  same,  and  three  shorter 
notes,  /S4.  The  other  works  offered  in  the  sale  in- 
cluded a  number  of  pictures  by  John  Linnell,  senior,  of 
which  the  following  prices  may  be  recorded  : — Sweet  Fa^s 
the  Eve,  1878,  31  in.  by  43  in.,  ^78  15s.;  Autumn,  1877, 
28i  in.  by  39  in.,  ^84 ;  A  Red  Sunset,  30J  in.  by  42  in., 
^^65  3s.;  Noonday  Rest  in  the  Ha)~,'est  Field,  1867,  10 in. 
by  164  in.,  ^71  18s.;  and  The  Wood-cutter,  17+  in.  by 
2of  in.,  the  artist's  last  exhibited  work,  ^32  lis.;  while 
a  portrait  by  him  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  29J  in.  by  24  in., 
signed  and  dated  1844,  realised^i4i  15s.  The  following 
works  by  other  artists  were  also  sold  :—  Saint  Ursula  and 
her  Maidens,  school  of  Botticelli,  on  panel,  12  in.  by 
9i  '"•-  .£367  los. ;  Adam  and  Eve,  by  Hugo  Van  der 
Goes,  on  panel,  19  in.  by  12 J  in.,  ^661  ;  A  Courtyard, 
with  cavaliers  and  ladies  at  a  repast,  28i  in.  by  25J  in., 
^609;  The  Repose  in  Egypt,  on  panel,  12  in.  by  22  in., 
by  J.  Patinir,  ^231  ;  The  Crucifixion,  school  of  Tournay, 
on  panel,  1  if  in.  by  1 1 J  in.,  ^525  ;  and  a  Portrait  of  a 
Monk,  by  Roger  \'an  der  Weyden,  on  panel,  9  in.  by 
6jin.,  i;  1,995- 

The  ten  examples  by  Raeburn.  sold  on  March  22nd, 
by  order  of  the  trustees  of  the  late  Mr.  Colin  J.  Mac- 
kenzie, of  Portmore,  Peebles-shire,  made  ^i39,6oo  in  the 
aggregate.  .-Ml  the  works  were  shown  in  the  Raeburn 
.Memorial  Exhibition  in  1876,  and  have  been  on  view 
during  recent  years  at  the  Municipal  .'\rt  Gallery,  Brigh- 
ton. The  highest  price,  £\z,(vx>,  was  realised  for  the 
Portrait  of  Mrs.  Colin  Mackenzie,  in  white  muslin  dress, 
48  in.  by  38  in.  This  was  a  sterling  example  of  the 
painter's  work,  but  in  the  opinion  of  many  connoisseurs 
it  was  exceeded  in  attractiveness  by  the  much  smaller 
picture  of  Master  Alexander  Mackenzie,  28J  in.  by 
23i  in.,  which  fell  to  a  bid  of  ^8, 190.  The  other  pictures 
were  sold  as  follows: — Portrait  of  Sir  James  Montgomery 
of  Stanhope,  Bart.,  49  in.  by  38  in.,  ^2,205  ;  Portrait  of 
Lieut. -Col.  Alexander  Mackenzie,  of  the  12th  and  21st 
Light  Dragoons,  who  commanded  his  regiment  at  the 
age  of  26,  92  in.  by  59  in.,  ;{j3,36o  ;  Portrait  of  Lieut. - 
Gen.  Mackenzie  Eraser,  in  scarlet  military  coat,  holding 
his  sword  in  his  left  hand,  49  in.  by  38J  in.,  ^"6,720; 
Portrait  of  Sir  William  Forbes.  7th  Bart.,  49  in.  by 
38  in., ^546;  Portrait  of  Colin  .Mackenzie,  Deputy- Keci)cr 
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of  the  Signet,  and  friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  49  in.  by 
3S  in-,  ^3,990  ;  Portrait  of  Sir  Williani  J-'arlh-s,  6t/i 
Bart.,  wearing  a  Riband  and  Order,  28  in.  by  23  in., 
^1,312  los. ;  Portrait  of  Alexander  Mackenzie,  34  in.  by 
26  in.,  ^630  ;  and  a  Portrait  of  Sir  James  Hay,  29  in. 
by  24  in.,  ^147.  Another  e.xample  by  Raeburn,  be- 
longing to  an  anonymous  owner,  was  the  Portrait  of 
Miss  Annie  Moir,  in  light-brown  dress,  with  black  lace 
cloak,  34  in.  by  26  in.,  which  reaHsed  .£1,570.  Other 
high-priced  works  of  the  English  school  comprised  three 
portraits  by  Romney  —  a  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Montague 
Biirgoyiie,  in  white  muslin  dress  with  two  blue  sashes 
round  the  waist,  29!  in.  by  24J  in.,  which  made  £4,620  ; 
Portrait  of  Montague  Biirgoyne,  29J  in.  b)'  i\\  in., 
.£945  ;  and  Portrait  of  TJiayendanegea,  the  celebrated 
Sachem  of  the  Mohawks,  in  pink  blouse  with  vari-coloured 
sash,  head-dress  of  red  feathers,  holding  a  tomahawk, 
50  in.  by  39  in.  This  picture,  which  hung  for  many 
years  at  Warwick  Castle,  was  purchased  for  £5,250  by 
a  private  buyer  for  presentation  to  a  Canadian  public 
galler)-.  The  Port?-ait  of  Mrs.  Davenport,  by  Thomas 
Gainsborough,  295  in.  by  245  in.,  brought  .£997  los. ; 
Portrait  of  Lieut. -Gen.  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  in 
scarlet  military  coat,  holding  his  sword  in  his  right  hand, 
by  Romney,  50  in.  by  40  in.,  ^2,350  ;  Portrait  of  Arabella 
Wilmot  -cv/ien  a  child,  by  Hoppner,  29J  in.  by  24^  in., 
£4,095  ;  and  Portrait  of  Colonel  Braddyll,  by  Romney, 
94  in.  by  573  in.,  £945.  Among  the  works  of  foreign 
masters  were  the  following  examples  :  —  A  Portrait  of 
Henry  VIH.,  by  Hornebolt,  circular,  13^  in.  diam.,  £525  ; 
Portrait  of  A7in  Stuart,  Countess  dc  Beaumont  Ic  Roger, 
by  Corneille  de  Lyon,  on  panel,  7  in.  by  5iin.,  £420  ;  and 
Portrait  of  Madame  Marie  Zephyrine  de  France,  wlien  a 
child,  by  J.  M.  Nattier,  1751,  28^  in.  by  354  in.,  £1,470; 
while  Lady  Falle's  collection,  removed  from  95,  Picca- 
dilly, and  sold  on  the  same  day,  included  Muleteers 
Arriving,  by  N.  Berchem,  46*  in.  by  75^  in.,  ^304  los. ; 
A  (Juiet  Pipe,  by  C.  Leiler,  on  panel,  12  in.  by  loJ  in., 
£  107  2s. ;  and  The  Violin  Player,  by  A.  de  \'ois,  on  panel, 
10  in.  by  81  in.,  £11055. 

Thk  dispersal  of  the  art  objects  gathered  together  b\ 
ihat    well-known    collector,    Mr.    Kennedy,   occurred  at 
Messrs.   Christie's  rooms   for  five 
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Furniture,  and 


lays  in  the  middle  of  March,  high 
Objects  of  Art  '"''^^^  '^^'"^  consistent  throughout 

the  sale,  the  713  items  producing 
£64,891.  On  the  opening  day  the  lots  were  almost 
entirely  confined  to  arms  and  armour,  though  there  were 
a  few  objects  of  a  different  character,  notably  a  door- 
knocker, Flemish,  15th  century,  20  in.  high,  7^  in.  wide, 
which  made  £325  los.,  and  "The  Star  Chamber  lock 
and  key  of  King  Charles  I L,"  formerly  the  property  of 
the  Duke  of  Ormond,  which  realised  £483.  The  ehu  of 
the  first  day  was  a  suit  of  tilting  armour,  probably  of 
French  origin,  about  1570-90,  which  was  originally  in  the 
Spitzer  collection,  and  w^hich  brought  £4,305  ;  while 
another  piece  from  the  same  collection,  a  late  form  of 
■'tuck,"  or  foining-sword,  Italian,  16th  century,  made 
£1,365.      High  prices  were  so  numerous  on  this  opening 


day  that  it  is  only  possible  for  us  to  enumerate  the  most 
important  of  the  items.  .-V  "'town"  sword,  or  rapier, 
probably  Italian,  about  1590,  went  for  £378  ;  a  "  town  " 
sword,  or  rapier,  Italian,  1580-1600,  £304  los. ;  a  pair  of 
figured  gauntlets  of  small  size,  Milanese,  about  1580, 
£441;  a  sword,  Italian,  dated  1560,  £315;  a  closed 
helmet,  Pisan,  circa  1590,  £283  los. ;  an  open  casque  or 
burgonet,  probably  Roman,  1580,  £304  ids.;  a  cabinet 
of  wood,  with  linings  of  damascened  iron,  probably 
Venetian,  circa  1580,  15  in.  high,  19  in.  wide,  ili  in. 
deep,  £252  ;  a  rapier,  or  "town"  sword,  i6th  century, 
£262  los.;  a  pair  of  pistols,  North  Italian,  about  1690, 
£262  los. ;  a  rapier,  or  "  town  "  sword,  probably  French, 
16th  century,  £357  10s.;  another,  about  1570,  £546; 
another,  probably  of  French  origin,  about  1580,  £420; 
the  back  and  breast  of  a  complete  gorget,  of  the 
Louvres  school,  1580,  £567;  a  pair  of  spurs,  probably 
French,  circa  1600,  £231  ;  a  suit  of  armour,  about  1530, 
probably  German,  £1,365  ;  a  pair  of  pistols,  Italian, 
1690,  £210;  a  chaufron,  German,  late  i6th  century,  in 
emulation  of  North  Italian  work,  £514  los. ;  the  cantle 
plates  of  a  saddle,  of  similar  workmanship,  latter  part  of 
1 6th  century,  £199  los. ;  the  double  burr  plates  of  a 
saddle,  not  belonging  to  the  above,  but  somewhat  similar 
in  design,  £346  los. ;  a  breech-loading  sporting  arquebus, 
probably  German,  about  1590,  £367  los. ;  a  "town" 
sword,  or  rapier,  probably  produced  at  Tours  about 
1580-90,  £861  ;  and  a  small  sword  of  the  pillow  type, 
probably  made  in  \'ienna  about  1640,  £315.  On  the 
second  day  the  items  offered,  on  the  whole,  were  not  of 
much  importance.  They  consisted  mainly  of  Greek  and 
Roman  antiquities  and  gold-work  and  jewellery.  An  in- 
teresting lot  was  a  bronze  votive  statue  off?)  Dionysius, 
Roman,  circa  A. D.  100,  loi  in.  high,  which  went  for 
£325  los. ;  while  an  antique  solid  gold  vase,  11  in.  high, 
Greek,  about  the  ist  century  .■\.D.,  weight  55  oz.  10  dwt., 
realised  £724  los.  Other  notable  pieces  in  this  varied 
collection  w^ere  a  Siegburg  canette,  with  Elizabethan  sil- 
ver-gilt mounts,  1573,  12A  in.  high,  which  made £388  los.; 
a  rosary  bead,  Flemish  or  German,  early  i6th  century,  of 
boxwood,  hinged  in  the  centre,  and  each  half  containing 
a  carved  picture  depicting  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ, 
£199  15s.;  another,  apparently  by  the  same  hand,  also 
containing  carved  scenes,  £194  5s.;  a  tazza,  or  cup  and 
cover,  of  Limoges  grisaille  enamel,  height  6i  in., 
£304  IDS.;  a  rock-crystal  biberon,  7^  in.  high,  iij  in. 
long,  tierman,  i6th  century,  carved  in  the  form  of  a  fish, 
£483;  and  a  pair  of  bellows,  34J  in.  high,  French,  i6th 
century,  £325  los.  Items  worthy  of  record  on  the  third 
day  included  a  French  Louis  X\T.  snuft"-box  of  gold  and 
enamel,  £283  los.;  a  tablet  case,  F'rench,  Louis  X\T., 
of  gold  inlaid  with  miniatures  depicting  battle  scenes, 
painted  in  gouache,  signed  Van  Blarenberghe,  £315  ;  a 
pair  of  caskets,  early  18th  century,  of  gold,  with  coxers 
composed  of  plaques  of  Dresden  enamel,  ^"204  1 5s. ;  a 
Louis  X\T.  snuff-box,  oval  in  form,  inset  in  the  lid  a 
miniature  painted  with  profile  portraits  of  Louis  WL 
and  Marie  Antoinette,  bordered  with  diamonds,  £399  : 
a  Louis  X\'.  snutf-box,  with  a  miniature  portrait  in 
gouache  of  the   Duchcsse  (r.Anuillon   inset   in  the  cover. 
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£z~}, ;  a  jj'oblet,  3J  in.  hiyh.  French,  1 7th  century,  con- 
structed entirely  of  agate  and  mounted  with  gold  bands, 
^298  ;  a  miniature  portrait  of  Elizabeth  Countess  Walde- 
grave,  attributed  to  S.  Shelly,  ^267  15s.;  a  diptych, 
loj  in.  high,  9.i  in.  wide,  French,  late  14th  century,  the 
subjects  carved  in  relief  representing  sixteen  episodes  in 
the  life  of  Christ,  ^1,312  los.:  a  statuette,  9  in.  high, 
Italian,  attributed  to  Andrea  Briosco,  of  I'adua,  ^441  ; 
and  a  pair  of  figures,  probably  intended  as  supports  for 
candelabra,  16  in.  high,  Italian,  late  i6th  century, 
/J892  I05.  Some  fine  Oriental  porcelain  and  objects  of 
art  appeared  on  the  fourth  day,  as  well  as  a  quantity 
of  decorative  furniture.  Amongst  the  former  the  chief 
piece  was  a  figure  of  Kien-Lung,  the  god  of  war,  12J  in. 
high,  .Ming,  which  fetched  ^^651  ;  while  of  the  furniture 
the  following  items  must  be  recorded  : — .A  set  of  six  chairs, 
English  or  Dutch,  late  1 7th  century,  the  legs  and  stretchers 
carved  with  ornaments  in  the  William  111.  taste,  ^525  ; 
four  walnut-wood  arm-chairs,  17th  century,  the  seats  and 
backs  covered  with  embroidery,  and  the  arms,  legs,  and 
stretchers  in  scroll  design  carved  with  fluting,  ^945  ;  a 
walnut-wood  cabinet,  7  ft.  high,  4  ft.  wide,  French,  i6th 
century,  ^777 ;  a  walnut-wood  armoire,  7  ft.  3  in.  high, 
4  ft.  3  in.  wide,  French,  16th  century,  ^467  los.;  a  buffet 
or  credence  of  walnut-wood,  5  ft.  4  in.  high  by  4  ft.  5  in. 
wide,  comprehensively  French,  i6th  century,  the  decora- 
tion showing  the  influence  of  the  Henry  1 1,  style,  ^346  los.; 
and  a  walnut-wood  writing-table,  6  ft.  6  in.  high,  4  ft. 
w^ide,  Italian,  in  the  Renaissance  style,  ^735.  Two  fine 
panels  of  Flemish  i6th  century  tapestry  brought  the  fourth 
day's  dispersal  to  a  close,  one  realising  ^2,362  los.  and 
the  other  ^1,890.  Considerable  interest  was  aroused  on 
the  concluding  day  by  two  panelsof  petit-point  embroidery, 
each  19  in.  high,  6  ft.  2  in.  wide,  English,  for  which  no 
less  than  ^1,123  was  given:  whilst  among  the  bronzes 
offered,  a  pair  of  figures  of  tritons,  45  in.  high,  Venetian, 
16th  century,  attained  ^441. 

.•\  large  and  varied  collection  of  French  furniture, 
objects  of  art,  and  porcelain,  formed  by  Lady  Fallc,  ap- 
peared at  Christie's  on  .March  26th,  many  high  prices 
being  realised.  Early  in  the  sale  a  cabaret,  painted  with 
children,  birds,  and  landscapes,  in  panels,  enriched  with 
shaped  panels  of  scroll-work,  1758,  consisting  of  an  oblong 
plateau,  17J  in.  by  12  in.,  and  a  sucrier  and  cover,  a  cup 
and  saucer,  and  a  vase  of  oviform  shape,  painted  with 
lovers  in  a  landscape,  iij  in.  high,  made  ^462  and 
^241  los.  respectively;  while  a  pairof  Louis  .WI.  vases 
and  covers,  formed  of  gros-bleu  Sevres  porcelain,  in  imi- 
tation of  Chinese,  22  in.  high,  sold  for  ^157  ros.  It 
was  among  the  furniture,  however,  that  most  of  the  high 
prices  occurred,  and  the  following  must  be  put  on  record : — 
.\  Louis  .WI.  parqueterie  commode,  with  two  drawers 
in  the  centre,  small  cupboards  at  the  sides,  and  three 
small  drawers  in  the  frieze,  inlaid  in  various  woods  and 
surmounted  by  a  slab  of  veined  red  marble,  4  ft.  6  in. 
wide,  brought  ^2,047  10s. ;  a  boulle  commode,  with  four 
drawers,  the  panels  inlaid  with  flowers  and  foliage  in 
brass  and  white  metal  on  tortoiscsheJl  ground,  bearing 
the  arms  of  France,  the  top  formed  of  a  slab  of  veined 
black  and  yellow  marljje,  5  ft.  5  in.  wide,  made  for  the 


l)ucd'.\rtois,  afterwards  Charles  .\., ^1,239;  a  Louis  X\'L 
clock,  the  movement  by  Lepautc,  184  in.  high,  ^183  15s.; 
a  Louis  .WI.  clock,  by  Cheruelle,  a  Paris,  20i  in.  high, 
^199  IDS.;  a  pair  of  Louis  .WI.  vases  and  covers,  of 
bronze  and  ormolu,  21 J  in.  high,  ^367  los.;  a  Louis  X\'l. 
marqueterie  commode,  with  three  drawers,  inlaid  with  a 
musical  trophy  and  bouquets  of  flowers  in  various  woods, 
4  ft.  8  in.  wide,  ^325  los.;  and  a  Louis  .WI.  settee,  with 
gilt  frame-work,  the  seat  and  back  covered  with  Cobelin 
tapestry,  5  ft.  3  in.  wide,  /504. 

.\t  Messrs.  Puttick  &  Simpson's  rooms,  on  April  12th, 
a  Chinese  famille  noire  vase,  illustrated  in  our  April 
number  in  colour,  and  which  was  being  sold  for  a  chari- 
table purpose,  realised  the  satisfactory  sum  of  2,000 
guineas.  Among  other  items  of  interest  which  have  ap- 
peared at  these  rooms  during  .March  and  the  early  part  of 
.\pril  were  a  Hepplewhite  mahogany  winged  bookcase, 
i^\i,T,  a  set  of  four  old  Irish  glass  candlesticks,  ^120  15s.: 
a  pair  of  George  III.  silver  sweetmeat  baskets,  dated 
1790,  8  oz.  2  dwt.,  ^42  I  OS.  6d.;  a  set  of  six  Hepple- 
white mahogany  chairs,  ^162  15s.;  and  a  Chippendale 
mahogany  winged  bookcase,  £\i,\  15s. 

Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson  &  Hodge  held  a  sale  by 
auction  of  china,  pottery,  silver,  glass,  carpets,  furniture, 
and  other  works  of  art  at  their  galleries  in  New  Bond 
Street  on  March  19th  and  two  following  days.  The  most 
notable  prices  were:— .^.n  enamelled  salt-glaze  jug, 
;£94  ;  a  silver  tureen  and  cover,  1824,  weighing  503  oz., 
2ii3  3s.  6d. ;  an  Eastern  carpet,  17  ft.  6  in.  by  9  ft.  8  in., 
^^257  5s.;  and  a  grandfather  clock,  with  Whittington  and 
Westminster  chimes,  £-,\. 

A  large  collection  of  autograph  letters  and  historical 
MSS.  by  or  relating  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the 
Marquis  Wellesley  came  up  for  sale  at  Christie's  on  the 
19th  February,  but,  mainly  owing  to  their  quantity, 
prices  were  for  the  most  part  low,  many  of  the  items 
going  for  a  few  shillings.  The  highest  price  attained  was 
^15  for  a  holograph  despatch  from  the  Iron  Duke,  stating 
at  great  length  his  suggested  plans  for  causing  an  insur- 
rection in  Spain  and  in  Spanish  America  with  a  view  of 
distressing  the  French  in  Spain  and  frustrating  their 
designs  upon  Turkey.  Three  weeks  after  the  date  of 
this  despatch  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  in 
Spain.  Other  items  worthy  of  record  were  a  letter  dated 
Oct.  iitli,  1799,  to  his  brother  the  Earl  of  Mornington, 
afterwards  Marquis  Wellesley,  then  Covernor- General 
of  India,  written  after  the  defeat  of  Tippoo  Sahib,  £&\ 
another  to  the  same  recipient  relative  to  Indian  affairs 
and  prize-money,  £^0  ;  another  to  the  same,  written 
Xo\-.  4th,  1800,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Dhoondiah  ^"  King 
of  the  World"),  £\o\  one  to  J.  H.  I'iele,  Sept.  27th, 
1803,  containing  his  own  account  of  the  battle  of  .Assayc, 
which  had  taken  place  four  days  previously,  ^10  ;  another 
to  the  Marquis  Wellesley  from   Lisbon,  dated  Oct.  25th, 

1809,  ^10  ;  and  a  holograph  draft  of  a  letter  written  in 
his  capacity  of  Foreign  Secretary,  (i^  pp.,  folio,  March, 

1810,  to  Mr.  Pinkney,  respecting  the  suspension  of  inter- 
course between  the  British  Envoy  in  .America  and  the 
(lovernment  of  the  L'nitcd  States,  with  many  corrections 
and  erasures,   /"lo  los. 
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"  Historic  Silver 
of  the  Colonies 
and  its  Makers," 
by  Francis  Hill 
Bigelow.     (The 
Macmillan  Co. 
3ls.6d.net) 


Thk  "  Colonies  ■  referred  to  in  Mr.  Higelow's  title  are 
not  the  present  components  of  the  British  Empire,  but 
the  original  American  States  before 
they  parted  company  with  the 
mother-country.  Moreover,  the 
author  has  wisely  not  kept  within 
the  strict  bounds  of  his  title,  but  in- 
cluded descriptions  of  pieces  made 
after  the  stars  and  stripes  had  super- 
seded the  British  flag  over  more 
than  half  of  England's  original  American  empire.  In 
brief,  Mr.  Bigelow's  valuable  work  gives  an  account  of 
the  silver  plate  in  the  United  States,  whether  home-made 
or  imported,  which  survives  from  the  pieces  remaining 
there  towards  the  dose  of  the  eighteenth  century.  What 
a  large  quantity  answers  to  these  conditions  may  be 
gauged  from  the  fact  that  after  Mr.  Bigelow  had  held 
an  important  exhibition  of  American  silver  at  the  Boston 
Museum  in  1906,  it  was  found  possible  to  supplement 
this  with  a  second  exhibition  in  191 1,  at  which  over  eleven 
hundred  pieces  of  church  plate  were  shown.  Home-made 
American  silver  dates  from  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  earliest  workers  of  whom  there  is  record 
were  John  Mansfield  (1601-74),  who  arrived  at  Boston 
from  London  in  1634;  and  Robert  Sanderson  (1608-93), 
who  came  to  Hampton  four  years  later.  The  latter  set- 
tled at  Boston  in  1652,  and  became  partner  of  John  Hull 
^1624-83),  who  had  come  to  that  city  in  1635,  ''"'  o"')' 
learnt  his  trade  after  reaching  America.  Hull's  father 
was  a  blacksmith,  and  he  probably  learnt  the  rudiments 
of  ornamental  work  at  the  latter's  forge.  Mr.  Bigelow 
has  discovered  some  pieces  made  by  him  before  Sander- 
son became  his  partner,  and  he  was  obviously  the  leading 
member  of  the  firm,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  local 
affairs.  The  firm  coined  the  pine-tree  shillings  issued  by 
the  Colonial  Government  in  defiance  of  instructions  re- 
ceived from  England,  and  produced  many  of  the  earliest 
pieces  of  colonial  plate — or  silver,  as  it  is  now  commonly 
termed  in  America,  for  the  word  "plate "is  now  usually 
confined  there  to  plated  articles.  The  Americans  were 
always  a  religious  nation,  and  many  of  the  most  interest- 
ing i)icccs  are  to  be  found  in  the  churclics.     A  numlx-rof 


them  are  of  English  oriyin,  and  were  not  designed  for 
religious  use.  Mr.  Bigelow  suggests  that  owners  of 
silver  cups  "were  in  the  habit  of  taking  them  to  church 
for  use  in  the  communion  service,  and  that  gradually 
they  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  something  sacred,"  with 
the  result  that  they  were  frequently  given  or  bequeathed 
to  the  churches  in  which  they  had  been  used.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  of  these  vessels  is  the  (Governor 
Winthrop  Cup,  given  by  him  to  the  First  Church — the 
mother-church  of  Boston.  It  is  of  English  make,  bear- 
ing the  London  date-mark  of  1610-11.  Its  height  is 
I  if  in.,  and  doubtlessly  it  originally  possessed  a  steeple 
cover.  This  is  unfortunately  missing,  but  the  cup,  though 
a  little  damaged,  is  an  ornate  and  beautiful  example  of 
a  rare  period  and  type.  An  earlier  English  example  is 
a  silver-gilt  standing  cup  (1607-8)  belonging  to  the  Old 
South  Church,  Boston.  Other  specimens  are  to  be  found 
in  various  churches,  and  these  and  other  examples  in  use 
served  as  models  to  the  local  silversmiths.  Thus  a  plain 
silver  standing  cup,  made  by  Sanderson  and  Hull,  of 
Boston,  and  purchased  for  the  Newman  Congregational 
Church  in  1674,  was  undoubtedly  copied  from  an  English 
decorated  cup  of  1639-40,  which  had  been  given  them 
some  years  earlier.  Unfortunately,  the  custom  enforced 
in  England  of  stamping  pieces  with  a  date-letter  was 
not  adopted  in  America,  so  that  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  establish  their  dates.  The  inscriptions  almost  in- 
variably found  on  church  plate  are  most  useful  in  this 
respect,  and,  with  the  help  afforded  by  makers'  marks, 
serve  as  valuable  clues  to  the  periods  of  different  styles 
of  silver.  These  by  no  means  all  follow  contemporary 
English  usage,  for  early  American  silversmiths  often  drew 
their  inspiration  from  continental  sources.  One  form  of 
this  inspiration  is  shown  in  the  employment  of  beakers 
for  communion  cups,  a  custom  introduced  into  Holland 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  appears  to  have  been 
introduced  into  .-Vnierica  early  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Thus  a  Dutch  beaker,  bearing  the  Amsterdam  date-letter 
for  1637,  was  left  by  the  Rev.  John  Cotton  to  the  First 
Church  of  Boston  in  1652,  and  various  continental 
beakers,  including  a  Cologne  one  of  1610,  came  into  the 
possession  of  otlier  seventeenth-century  congregations. 
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En{;lish  beakers  were  used  for  the  same  purpose,  while 
early  American  makers  manufactured  quite  a  number, 
some  being  close  reproductions  of  European  models, 
while  others  showed  originality  of  design.  Other  silver 
vessels  used  in  America  for  communion  cups  included 
tumblers,  caudle  cups — most  of  these  were  employed  by 
Nonconformist  bodies — and  tankards.  Of  the  last-named 
there  are  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  that  have 
been  used  in  New  England  churches  for  sacramental 
cups.  But  the  description  of  church  silver  only  occupies 
a  small  portion  of  Mr.  Bigelow's  volume,  though  it  in- 
cludes several  articles  that  one  would  not  usually  associate 
with  religion.  Thus,  following  the  custom  in  vogue  in 
England,  flagons  were  given  or  bequeathed  to  churches 
to  hold  the  ale  or  hot  spiced  wines  used  at  funerals.  .Nor 
must  it  be  thought  that  .American  churches  were  destitute 
of  the  orthodox  forms  of  church  silver  such  as  chalices, 
patens,  and  baptismal  basins.  The  old  orthodox  church 
plate  of  .-Vmerica  is  neither  so  numerous  nor  important  as 
the  more  domestic  pieces,  whether  applied  to  sacred  or 
secular  uses.  Mr.  Bigelow  in  his  work  describes  and 
illustrates  practically  all  the  finer  of  the  earlier  examples 
to  be  found  in  the  country,  and  gives  much  interesting 
information  concerning  the  early  American  makers,  a 
larger  and  more  artistic  community  than  is  generally 
realised  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Some  of  the  pieces 
have  great  historic  interest ;  as,  for  example,  the  plain 
punch-bowl  made  by  Paul  Riviere — himself  one  of  the 
most  famous  characters  in  the  Revolution — for  fifteen 
Sons  of  Liberty,  whose  names  are  inscribed  round  the 
rim.  The  volume  gives  the  most  interesting  general 
account  of  early  American  silver  yet  written  ;  it  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated,  well  indexed,  and  altogether  is  a  highly 
valuable  and  instructive  work. 

The  compact  and  handily-arranged  little  volume  on 
Chiis  and  tinir  Values,  edited  b>-  Mr.  E.  H.  Courville, 
will  prove  a  boon  to  numismatic 
collectors.  It  provides  a  reliable 
guide  to  the  prices  realised  by  coins, 
medals,  and  tokens  sold  by  auction 
during  the  year  191 7,  and  thus  fills 
a  gap  in  the  series  of  works  dealing 


"  Coins  and  their 
Values,  1917," 
edited  by 
E.  H.  Courville 
(E.  H.  Courville, 
"  Lyncombe," 
Friern  Park, 
Finchley,  N.12 
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with  auction  records,  which,  it  ap- 
pears rather  strange,  has  not  been 
closed  up  earlier.  Coins,  however, 
have  scarcely  received  the  attention 
they  deserve  from  amateurs.  Where  one  person  collects 
them,  probably  a  hundred  collect  postage-stamps  ;  yet 
in  the  duration  of  their  historic  associations,  beauty  of 
design,  and  intrinsic  value,  their  merits  emphatically  out- 
weigh those  of  the  little  labels  we  stick  on  our  letters. 
In  all  probability  an  exaggerated  idea  of  numismatic 
values  deters  the  amateur  from  starting  a  collection  of 
loins.  Scarce  specimens  of  small  nominal  value  fre- 
ciuently  realise  large  sums,  though  hardly  so  large  as 
postage-stamps  of  a  similar  character,  and  the  would-be 
collector,  learning  that  a  penny  scarcely  a  century  old 
brings  several  pounds  at  auction,  at  once  jumps  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  a  copper  coin  fetches  such  a  relatively 


large  .imount.  silver  and  gold  coins  will  be  almost  price- 
less. This,  of  course,  is  an  error ;  the  intrinsic  values  of 
the  metals  of  which  they  are  composed  hardly  affect 
the  auction  prices  of  rare  coins,  while  there  are  plenty  of 
interesting  specimens  which  can  be  bought  at  little  above 
their  face  value.  Though  some  copper  issues  are  rare, 
more  especially  in  proof  state,  a  collection  of  pennies 
representing  every  reign  in  English  history  since  the 
Commonwealth  could  be  brought  together  for  a  few 
shillings,  while  numerous  beautiful  silver  and  gold  coins 
of  a  respectable  antiquity  can  be  purchased  for  two  or 
three  times  their  face  value.  Moreover,  these  will  be 
good  examples,  for  worn  coins,  unless  of  scarce  issues, 
are  passed  over  by  the  collector,  and  realise  little  more 
than  their  worth  as  old  metal.  .A.  glance  through  .Mr. 
Courville's  record  furnishes  many  striking  instances  of 
what  appear  to  be  strikingly  low  prices.  Several  of  the 
issues  of  five-guinea  pieces  issued  during  the  reigns  of 
Charles  11.,  James  11.,  William  and  Mary,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding reigns,  showed  an  appreciation  of  only  about 
50  per  cent,  on  their  face  value,  and  guineas  and  pieces 
of  smaller  price  that  hardly  realised  more.  Such  pieces, 
of  course,  belong  to  large  issues,  of  which  numerous 
specimens  exist.  K\.  the  other  end  of  the  scale  are  scarce 
coins  and  trial  pieces,  such  as  the  Petition  Crown  of 
Thomas  Simon,  struck  by  him  in  1663,  a  fine  impression 
of  which  made  ^^360  at  Messrs.  Sotheby's  ;  while  an 
Oxford  Crown,  made  by  Rawlins  in  1644,  brought  ^^210 
at  the  same  sale-rooms.  A  glance  through  Mr.  Cour- 
ville's work  will  furnish  many  other  instances  of  similar 
apparent  vagaries  in  prices,  justified  in  the  collector's  eyes 
by  the  relative  scarcities  of  the  issues.  Though  only  a 
record  of  the  auction  prices  for  a  single  year,  the  book  is 
so  systematically  compiled,  every  coin  being  arranged 
according  to  the  date  of  issue,  and  their  descriptions 
set  down  fully,  that  it  constitutes  a  valuable  guide  to 
the  British  coinage,  including  the  issues  of  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  as  well  as  to  the  current 
prices  of  individual  specimens.  Foreign  coins  are  natu- 
rally not  so  well  represented,  but  some  hundreds  are 
included,  arranged  under  their  respective  countries,  while 
sections  are  devoted  to  medals,  tokens,  and  (Ireek  and 
Roman  coins.  Every  item  can  be  instantly  referred  to, 
and  a  number  of  the  rarer  pieces  are  illustrated.  The 
publication  should  certainly  jirove  a  permanent  one,  and 
Mr.  Courville  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  numismatic  col- 
lectors for  the  admirable  way  in  which  he  has  edited  the 
initial  volume. 

Ax  attractive  and  artistic  cover,  good  hand-made  paper, 

and  clear,  wcllformed  and  well-spaced  type,  are  some  of 

the  attractions  of  the  booklet  con- 

'^JTa^^T'^  t'ii"ing  M  f-  John  Freeman's  poems, 
Childhood,"  by  •,,-,.,..,  r,^,-,j,      I 

John  Freeman  cnwXco.  I  he  Memories  of  thildhooil. 

No.  I.  of  the  It  forms  the  first  issueof  the  "Oreen 

"  Green  Pastures"  Pastures"  series,  and  does  much 
Series.  (Morland  credit  to  the  designer,  Mr.  James 
Press.     2s.net)  (luthric:  but  it  is  rather  an  over- 

sight on  the  p.irl  of  the  publishers  that  credit  is  only  given 
to  him  in  a  slip  loosch  insertetl   in  the  lirochure.      He, 
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too,  is  responsible  for  a  frontispiece,  conceived  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  poems  it  illustrates,  and  distinguished 
by  its  original  composition  and  effective  massing  of  light 
and  shade.  It  has,  however,  been  executed  in  line-work 
much  too  fine  and  close,  with  the  result  that  much  of  its 
attraction  is  lost  in  the  printing.  Mr.  Freeman's  verses 
record  the  memories  of  a  little  boy  brought  up  in  an 
industrial  city,  and  recall  in  their  simplicity,  directness, 
and  truth  to  child-life  some  of  the  poems  of  Blake  con- 
cerned with  the  same  theme.  His  metre  is  generally 
irregular,  often  rhyming  sparsely  and  at  irregular  inter- 
vals, a  method  which  perhaps  enables  the  childish  mono- 
logues to  be  uttered  more  naturally  and  with  greater 
spontaneity  than  if  given  in  a  more  set  and  artificial  form. 
A  stanza  or  two,  taken  almost  at  random  from  a  poem 
called  "The  Streets,"  will  afford  a  sample  of  the  author's 
forceful  and  unsophisticated  \erse  : — 

"  Far  down  their  streets  I  went,  early  and  late 
(Is  there  a  street  where  I  have  never  been 
Of  all  those  hundreds,  narrow,  skyless,  straight) — 
Early  and  late,  they  were  my  woods  and  meadows  ; 
The  rain  upon  their  dust  my  summer  smell. 
Their  scant  herb  and  brown  sparrows  and  harsh  shadows 
Were  all  my  spring." 

Part  II.  oiGi-iierahoftlicBritishArmy,  by  Mr.  Francis 

Dodd,   lontains  portraits  in  colour  of  X'iscount  French, 

.Sir  William  I'ulteney,  Sir  R.  C.  B. 

"Generals  of  the       Haking,  Sir  Charles  Fergusson,  Sir 

British  Army,"  ,.    ^_  Yo^'^V^,  Sir  Aylmer  Hunter- 

Par^rr''      ^^'"'°"'  ^'"'  ^-  ^^'-  ^^'°^'  ^'^"'  ^-  ^- 

,„  "    T  T    T    ,      -\^-  Holland,   Sir  Ivor  Maxse,   Sir 

(Country  Life  Ltd.     ,,,,.,,,       ,        j      o-      t,     ^t 

r.    L.    N.    Morland,    Sir   H.   M. 

Trenchard,  and  Sir  E.  A.  Fanshawe. 

The  number  fully  maintains  the  level  of  its  predecessor, 

the  portraits  being  all  careful  and  well-studied  likenesses, 

that  of  Lord  French  on  horseback — an  appropriate  position 

for  a  former  cavalry  oflicer — being  especially  attractive. 

As  in  olden  days  the  young  and  beautiful  had  to  be 
sacrificed  on  the  altars  of  gods,  too  discriminatingly  cruel 
to  accept  any   meaner  offering,   so 
Letters  and  .j(   ^Y\^   present  it   is   our  best   and 

Drawings  of  Enzo  \,,,,^.^^^  „.ho  are  being  devoured  bv 
Valent.ni,  Conti  j,,^..  sanguinary  war  Moloch,  e.xalted 
di  Laviano,"  i  ■   i    i      ^i  i  ■ 

I  in  high  by  the  over-weening  ambi- 
tion of  a  single  man.  The  sorrows 
that  England  has  endured  in  the 
cause  of  freedom  enables  her  to 
regard  with  warm  sympathy  the 
sufferings  of  her  allies,  and  so  the 
Lcltcrs  ami  Pnin  'ings  of  Eir^o  Valciilini,  Conti  di  Ld'.'iano 
— a  \oung  Italian  patrician  who  fell  on  the  battle-field — 
will  touch  the  hearts  of  hundreds  of  fathers  and  mothers 
who  have  received  similar  letters  from  their  sons  at  the 
front.  The  letters  themselves  were  written  by  V'alcntini 
to  his  mother,  and  give  the  orthodox  experiencirs  of  a 
young  officer  in  the  fighting  line  for  the  first  time.  They 
arc  the  more  interesting  and  intimate,  however,  inasmuch 
as  he  was  an  artist  possessed  of  a  ])octicaI  tem])eiament 
and  a  seeing  eye,  and  so  enabled  to  put  what  he  ^aw  into 
vivid  language  and  illustrate  itwith  pen-and-ink  dr.iwings, 


translated  by 
Fernanda 
Bellachioma 
(Constable  &  Co 
Ltd.       5s.  net) 


broadly  and  roughly  done,  but  suggestive  of  great  talent 
and  decorative  feeling.  Yet  the  letters  are  the  more 
interesting :  they  tell  of  not  only  what  he  did,  but  of 
what  he  saw  and  thought,  and  the  descriptions  of  the 
beautiful  scenery  among  which  he  was  placed,  and  the 
aspirations  by  which  he  was  inspired — aspirations  often 
unvoiced,  but  felt  more  or  less  by  all  the  ardent  young 
souls  caught  up  in  this  terrible  conflict — bring  home  its 
tragedy  and  awful  waste  of  priceless  humanity  with  a 
poignancy  realised  in  few  books  of  the  same  character. 
An  excellent  translation  of  the  book  has  been  made  by 
Mr.  Fernanda  Bellachioma,  which  reads  with  the  freedom 
and  simplicity  of  an  original  work. 


.■\S  the  fine  collection  of  miniatures  and  portraits  be- 
longing to  Mr.  and   Mrs.  Francis  Wellesley  will  shorth' 
form  the  subject  of  a  series  of  articles 
"  Catalogue  of  the     j^  The  CONNOISSEUR  from  the  pen 
Miniatures  and  ^f  q^    Williamson,  it  will  be  well 

Portraits  in  ^^^  ^^  attempt  to  anticipate  the  re- 

P  um   agoor  marks  of  that  well-informed  writer 

Pencil  belonging  ,  ri  i  .■ 

_  .  bv  anything   like  an   exhaustne 

to  Francis  and  ■   .      '    ^    f 

Minnie  Wellesley  '^''^'''  °^  "^^  catalogue  of  the  col- 
(Privately  issued)  'e*-"""-  ^'  '^  =^  substantial  quarto 
volume,  containing  the  description 
of  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  items,  representing 
the  work  of  nearly  half  as  many  artists.  The  English 
school  is  most  strongly  represented,  but  there  are  also 
numerous  French  examples  and  specimens  of  nearly  all 
the  other  European  schools.  One  of  the  most  important 
features  of  the  collection,  so  far  as  the  English  school  is 
concerned,  is  its  completeness.  The  greater  men  are  the 
more  strongly  represented;  but  Mr.  Wellesley  has  also 
been  zealous  in  securing  examples  by  less  famous  artists, 
with  the  result  that  his  collection  includes  specimens — 
many  of  them  of  surprisingly  high  quality — by  minia- 
turists and  painters  whose  powers  are  practically  unknown 
to  the  general  public.  Collections  of  this  kind  are  of 
exceptional  educational  value,  and  the  substantial,  well- 
mounted  and  well -edited  catalogue  will  be  of  great 
interest  to  collectors  in  the  same  metier  as  throwing  a 
light  on  many  miniaturists  of  ability  whose  names  are 
unrecorded  in  most  of  the  orthodox  works  of  reference. 

Thk  translation  of  Le  Sage's  classic,  The  Adventures 

of  Gil  Bias,  forms  the  latest  issue  of  the  Lotus  Library, 

and,  like  the  other  volumes  in  this 

"The  Adventures     ^,^gf^,,  ^„j  well-edited  series,  gives 


of  Gil   Bias,"  by 
A.  R.  Lc  Sage 
The  Lotus  Library 


an  adequate  and  well-written  version 
of  the  original.  Despite  the  length 
of  Le  Sage's  famous  work — a  feature 


(Greening'  &  Co.  ,  .  ,    ,  ,,  , 

„,    ,  ,  which  has  generally  prevented 

Cloth,  2S.  net  ; 

Leather,  3s.  net) 


unabbreviated  English  edition  being 
issued  in  less  than  two  or  more  vol- 
umes—by the  use  of  India  paper  the  whole  of  the  work  has 
been  set  up  in  clear,  readable  type  in  a  single  small  volume, 
tastefully  bound  and  issued  at  an  exceptionally  moderate 
price.  To  those  who  want  to  enjoy  translations  of  the  best 
continental  authors,  the  Lotus  Library  afl^ords  a  scries  of 
books  which,  considering  the  small  sums  demanded  for 
their  ransom,  cannot  be  surpassed  in  style  and  qualit\-. 


The  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  Painters 
in  Water-Colours 


I'l.Ariurrv  was  the  predominant  characteristic  of  the 
)9th  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in 
Water-Colours.  Members  generally 
had  gone  their  accustomed  ways, 
rarely  essaying  fresh  problems  or 
venturing  upon  novel  solutions  of  the 
old.  This  absence  of  enterprise  made  the  display  as 
a  whole  appear  monotonous.  \'isitors  went  through  the 
galleries  with  the  same  feelings  as  a  pedestrian  taking 
a  constitutional  along  a  road  of  which  e\ery  stock  and 
stone  is  familiar.  However  technically  proficient  were 
the  majority  of  the  works  shown,  they  only  aroused  the 
repetition  of  ;v;sthetic  emotions,  the  zest  and  freshness  of 
which  had  long  since  worn  away.  Even  the  war,  repre- 
sented by  a  meagre  array  of  drawings,  brought  forth 
nothing  differing  in  outlook  from  what  the  series  of  petty 
conflicts  anterior  to  1914  had  prnvokrd.  Mr.  \V.  I.. 
Wyllie,  almost  ili. 


^.llO\ved  the  same  meticulous  correctness  of  detail,  the 
same  placid  colour  and  handling,  in  his  representations 
of  the  Sydtjcy  and  Emdcn  off  North  Keelivg  Island  and 
the  Carmhiia  engaging  Cap  Trafalgar  as  in  his  ante- 
bellum drawings  of  regattas  in  the  Solent.  The  scenes 
may  have  been  delineated  with  complete  topographical 
accuracy,  but  they  failed  to  quicken  the  spectator's  pulse 
one  iota.  Better  in  this  respect  were  Mr.  Charles  Dixon's 
drawings  of  war-work.  His  Iron,  a  crowded  river  scene, 
with  its  murky  atmosphere  and  feeling  of  bustling  activity, 
suggested  the  war  spirit  of  industry ;  as  did  also  his  Ships, 
Ships— and  more  Ships,  a  representation  of  a  shipyard 
crowded  with  leviathan  vessels  in  the  making,  resonant 
in  colour  and  vigorous  in  handling.  In  The  Best  oj  News 
Mr.  Fred  Roe  gave  a  version  of  the  old  theme  of  a 
soldier  at  the  front  writing  a  letter  home.  It  was  a  piece 
of  topical  story— tollinLT  of  the  kind  that  could  easily 
I  I  _  -      I  Mr.  Roc  saved 


KOM    MOU.NT 


KOl.KKTS,    K.,\ 
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it  from  this  by  the  sincerity  and  directness  of  his  tech- 
nique. He  tells  the  story  simply  and  effectively,  using 
the  warm  yellows  of  the  light  from  a  stable  lantern  and 
the  deep  blue  of  the  night  sky  to  harmonise  the  khaki  of 
the  soldier's  uniform  in  a  pleasing  colour-scheme.  The 
depth  of  Mr.  Roe's  coloration  and  his  skill  in  serving  up 
familiar  ingredients  in  a  novel  and  attractive  form  im- 
parted a  romantic  feeling  to  his  work,  and  the  same  feeling 
also  characterised  Miss  D.  W.  Hawkesley's  Mary.  In 
this  the  mother  with  her  child  was  standing  against  a 
dark  tree-trunk,  its  form  darkly  silhouetted  against  the 
evening  sky,  the  foliage  from  its  wide-spreading  branches 
forming  a  canopy  overhead,  and  its  gnarled  roots  stretch- 
ing all  athwart  the  foreground.  The  dark  greens  of  the 
vegetation  and  the  deep  brown  of  the  tree-trunk  formed 
an  admirable  setting  to  the  draperies  of  the  figure  of  Mary 
— a  dark  blue  robe  and  yellow  olive  dress  with  trimmings 
and  borderings  of  red,  green,  white,  and  yellow,  the 
whole  focussed  by  a  touch  of  brilliant  gold  afforded  by 
a  daffodil  blossom  held  in  the  infant's  hand.  The  draw- 
ing, mediaeval  in  sentiment  and  Japanese  in  treatment, 
formed  a  richly  coloured  and  harmonious  decoration. 
Even  more  purely  decorative  was  The  Rose,  by  Mr. 
Wynne  Apperley — the  undraped  figure  of  a  young  girl 
holding  a  rose  in  her  hand,  while  a  series  of  white  and 
pink  roses  grouped  around  her  person  gave  relief  to  the 
otherwise  dead-black  background.  The  inspiration  of 
the  work  was  derived  from  Botticelli  ;  but  Mr.  Apperley 
had  departed  from  the  conventions  of  his  prototype  by 
treating  his  theme  with  greater  realism  and  using  bolder 
and  less  subtle  colour.  This  treatment  was  not  wholly 
successful,  for,  despite  good  colour  and  fine  draughtsman- 
ship, the  artist  had  not  altogether  reconciled  his  realistic 
treatment  of  the  work  with  the  decorative  convention  in 
which  it  was  conceived.  Mr.  C.  S.  Swan's  representation 
of  An  Indian  Leopard  gave  a  fine  suggestion  of  the 
strength  and  cunning  of  the  animal  when  set  in  its  own 
natural  environment.  Mr.  W.  Egginton,  vn.\\\% Moorland 
Scene,  near PrincetoiV7i ;  Mr.  C.  A.  Hunt,  in  his  Cornisli 
Uplands;  and  Mr.  Hubert  Coutts,  in  his  Cumbrian  S/i,r/> 
Farm,  each  gave  faithful  transcripts  of  nature,  seen  in 
their  own  individual  manners,  the  last-named  work  espe- 
cially being  noteworthy  for  close  observation  and  sincerity 
of  feeling.  Mr.  Arthur  Hacker's  U'es/minsler  was  a 
poetical  interpretation  of  a  London  evening  scene  when 
the  light  of  the  street  lamps  imparts  a  blue  tone  to  the 
grey  atmosphere.  Mr.  W.  B.  E.  Rankin  was  repre- 
sented with  several  interiors  and  still-life  pieces,  all  maikcd 
by  a  distinction  originating  in  their  direct  yet  finislied 
execution  and  well-sustained  tone,  combined  with  a  care- 
fully calculated  reticence  of  colour.  Such  a  union  of 
power  with  restraint  produces  that  intangible  quality  called 
style,  which  distinguishes  Mr.  Rankin's  work  to  a  marked 
degree.  One  would  suggest,  however,  that  he  errs  on 
the  side  of  reticence,  and  that  his  work  would  gain  in 
spontaneity  without  losing  its  especial  charm  if  the  artist 
let  himself  go  a  little  more.  The  Carmen  of  Miss  Julia 
B.  Matthews  was  a  scholarly  and  highly  finished  pro- 
duction, in  which  flesh-tones  and  textures  were  rendered 
with    minute    exactitude.      .\.    conscientious    drawing;   of 


A  Yorkshire  Moorl.ind,  by  .\lr.  James  T.  Watts,  showed 
close  study  of  nature.  Mr.  Craham  Petrie's  view  of  The 
Granta,  Cambridge,  was  marked  by  more  conscious 
selection,  the  deep  greens  of  the  foliage  being  put  into 
place  by  strong  notes  of  blue  in  the  foreground.  .Mr.  R. 
Talbot  Kelly's  Ramparts  of  the  Nile  was  characterised 
by  refined  tone  and  atmospheric  feeling,  and  Mr.  Oswald 
Oarside's  The  River  Earn,  Perthshire,  by  its  broken 
opalescent  colour,  which  was  highly  eflfective.  Mr.  Oeorge 
C.  Haite  showed  his  usual  sunny  warmth  of  tone  and 
feeling  for  pleasantly  bright  tints  in  A  Surrey  Cottage 
Garden,  and  Mr.  Terrick  Williams,  by  the  help  of 
evening  sunlight  and  shadow,  gave  an  added  interest 
to  a  picturesque  X'enetian  scene  entitled  The  Market 
Boat. 

The  position  of  honour  in  the  Large  Gallery  was 
awarded  to  the  large  picture  of  Patterdale,  by  the  Pre- 
sident, Sir  David  Murray.  Apart  from  the  objection 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  work  that  could  not  have 
been  equally  well  expressed  in  oils,  and  that  there  was 
therefore  no  special  reason  for  the  theme  being  executed 
in  the  slighter  medium,  it  was  highly  successful.  The 
bird's-eye  view  of  UUswater  Lake,  set  off  by  bosky  foliage 
in  the  foreground  and  backed  by  high  mountains,  was  a 
faithful  realisation  of  the  picturesque  elements  of  a  beau- 
tiful scene  deftly  composed  and  set  down  in  refined  colour. 
Mr.  Fred  Taylor's  Water  Gate  was  a  second  work  which, 
on  account  of  its  size  and  sustained  strength  of  tone, 
challenged  comparison  with  an  oil  painting.  It  repre- 
sented the  river-side  of  some  old  French  gardens,  their 
size  and  magnificence  being  discerned  through  a  vast 
column-supported  arch  on  the  left,  while  their  immediate 
front  was  masked  by  great  trees  in  full  leaf.  It  was  a 
striking  work,  painted  with  fine  power  and  imagination, 
and  faulty  only  in  composition,  two  trees  with  different 
coloured  foliage  and  the  tall  gateway  cutting  up  the  work 
into  three  almost  equal  portions.  Another  important 
drawing  was  Mr.  G.  Hillyard  Swinstead's  Seven  Sisters, 
Seaford,  noteworthy  for  its  fine  sky  and  effecti\e  rendering 
of  the  long,  white-cliiifed  headland.  The  foreground  was 
somewhat  overpowered  by  the  strength  of  the  remainder 
of  the  work,  'but  the  painting,  nevertheless,  was  one  of 
the  truest  and  strongest  in  the  exhibition.  Mr.  Dudle\- 
Hardy  contributed  Tears  and  Toils,  a  harbour  scene  on 
a  wet  day,  characterised  by  the  quality  of  its  greys  and  its 
fine  atmospheric  feeling.  Mr.  Terrick  Williams  also  gave 
a  harbour  scene  in  his  Cloudland—St.  Ives,  a  late  after- 
noon effect  full  of  tender  and  subtle  colour.  Mr.  John 
Reid's  Rural  Pasture  was  powerful,  but  a  little  black 
and  monotonous  in  tone,  looking  as  though  it  wanted 
a  touch  or  two  of  brighter  colour  to  enliven  it.  Con- 
stable, when  painting  similar  scenes,  almost  invariably 
inserted  a  note  of  red,  excuse  being  found  for  its  in- 
troduction in  a  man's  coat  or  an  old  woman's  shawl. 
Many  of  the  older  landscape  painters  adopted  a  simi- 
lar practice.  These  old  rule-of-thumb  methods,  though 
discarded  by  present-day  painters  as  over-mechanical, 
were  generally  eflfectual  for  the  purpose  required,  and 
a   number  of  thcni  might  be   studied   and    rcvi\cd  with 


AN    OLD    HNCIJSH    GLASS   CoULin' 

The  hold  finely  inamclUd  in  colours,  icil/i  l,iii<hc,i/>e  vine 
bordered  with  scroll  foliajic  in  opaque  icliite  eiuiiuel,  the 
reverse  side  with  biiltertly  and  foliage  spray :  air-spiral  stem 
Height  6J  inches.      Believed  to  be  the  only  specimen  of  its  kind  i 
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The    Coin/oissc/ir 


The  one  hundi'ed   and  forty-ninth   exhibition  of  the 
Royal   Society  of  British  Artists  was  interesting  largely 

^.     „       .„  because  of  its  variety.     Most  of  the 

The  Royal  Society  .  j  i    j  .i.- 

of  British  Artists  P^""'^''^  represented  had  somethnig 
to  express,  and  tried  to  express  it  in 
an  individual  manner.  Though  their  ambitions  frequently 
outran  accomplishment,  their  efforts  at  least  gave  evi- 
dence of  vitality  and  original  thought.  On  the  whole  the 
water-colours  formed  the  most  attractive  section  of  the 
exhibition.  Though  hung  among  the  oils,  the  sole  con- 
tribution of  the  President,  Mr.  Frank  Brangwyn,  was  in 
this  medium.  It  was  a  broadly  painted  study  of  four 
Platelayers.  Reticent  in  colour,  set  down  swiftly  and 
apparently  with  careless  ease,  it  yet  omitted  nothing  that 
was  essential,  and  was  equally  impressive  as  one  of 
Millet's  pictures  of  peasant  life,  and  perhaps  more  true 
to  nature  ;  for  Mr.  Brangwyn,  in  his  pictures  of  toiling 
humanity,  discards  idealism,  investing  his  work  with 
dignity  throughpurely  artistic  means— breadth  of  feeling, 
powerful  chiaroscuro,  and  finely  massed  composition. 
Mr.  H.  Walker  struck  a  brilliant  colour-note  in  his 
drawing  of  the  Pe?inines,  different  tones  of  blue  arranged 
with  fine  feeling  for  chromatic  harmony  predominating 
throughout.  Good  colour,  too,  was  shown  in  Mr.  C.  A. 
Hunt's  Sf.  Coluinb,  Cornwall.,  a  little  landscape  suffused 
with  golden  light ;  and  in  Miss  Madeline  Wells's  Four 
Winds,  a.  \ivid  sketch  of  a  clump  of  wind-swept  trees, 
their  dark  greens  and  the  bright  blue  of  the  sky  being 
effectively  set  off  by  some  touches  of  orange.  A  couple 
of  night  scenes,  //ere  are  the  Ladies  and  Tlie  Discovery, 
by  Mr.  J.  Littlejohns,  were  also  distinguished  by  their 
resonant  and  well-harmonised  colour,  as  well  as  being 
imbued  with  the  glamour  of  romance  ;  while  Mr.  Percy 
Lancaster's  Old  Barn  Door  and  Leaving  the  Church  were 
pieces  of  sterling  work  marked  by  sincerity  and  refine- 
ment. Something  of  the  late  Sir  Alfred  East's  poetic 
feeling  and  skill  in  landscape  composition  was  shown  in 
Mr.  W.  J.  Franks's  East  Barnet  Valley,  which,  however, 
was  by  no  means  an  imitative  work,  but  revealed  an 
original  mind  working  on  similar  lines  to  those  adopted 
by  the  former  president  of  the  British  Artists.  The  same 
remarks  would  apply  to  Mr.  A.  Carruthers  Gould,  who 
goes  further  back  for  his  exemplars,  painting  in  sympathy 
not  with  Sir  Alfred  East,  but  with  earlier  masters  of  the 
English  water-colour  school.  His  Ferry,  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  a  tranquil  river  permeated  with  evening  glow, 
was  Turncresque,  while  his  Vale  of  Porlock  and  Pack- 
horse  Bridge,  Brendan,  recalled  the  manner  of  Cox. 
All  the  drawings  were  distinguished  by  broad,  sentient 
brushwork,  strong,  low-toned  colour,  and  well-balanced 
arrangement.  They  might  be  regarded  as  successful 
experiments  on  the  part  of  the  artist  in  adapting  his 
own  manner  to  different  stylistic  conventions.  Mr.  B.  J. 
Fletcher's  .S/wo/z/v'// attained  largeness  of  feeling  through 
its  simplicity  ;  Miss  L.  Hogarth's  /^ose  and  Gold,  a  draw- 
ing of  a  single  figure  in  bright  draperies  illuminated  by 
firelight,  showed  delicacy  and  subtlety  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  masses  of  brilliant  colour  ;  and  Mr.  'I'atton 
Winter's  (/'/-rti/r/yV/.-  Showery  Weather,  was  noteworthy 
for  its  pleasant  tone,  atmospheric  feeling,  and  the  sense 


of  wetness   that  he   had    imparted    to    both   clouds   and 
landscape. 

Turning  to  the  oil  paintings.  Miss  Marcella  Smith's  /n 
the  //arbour,  St.  /vcs,  was  a  good  piece  of  composition, 
set  down  in  strong  and  well -sustained  colour.  The  only 
failing  that  marred  the  work  was  a  tendency  to  paintiness 
in  the  representation  of  the  stonework  in  the  foreground, 
little  or  no  attempt  having  been  made  to  realise  its 
texture.  Mr.  J.  W.  Schofield's  Maude  {a  Portrait)  was 
a  highly  meritorious  attempt  to  combine  pictorial  interest 
and  beauty  with  careful  character  delineation.  The  sitter, 
an  attractive-looking  girl,  was  dressed  in  white,  colour 
contrast  being  provided  by  her  blue  sash  and  ribbons 
and  a  red  scarf  that  had  slipped  down  from  her  shoulders. 
The  artist  had  produced  a  pleasing  work,  which  would 
have  been  even  better  could  he  have  repeated  the  tones 
of  red  and  blue  in  the  upper  part  of  the  canvas.  The  old 
English  portrait  painters  invariably  re-echoed  the  brighter 
colours  of  their  draperies  in  the  backgrounds  of  their 
pictures,  and  in  this  way  obtained  a  unity  of  effect  often 
wanting  in  modern  portraiture.  Mr.  Leonard  Richmond's 
pictures  were,  as  usual,  distinguished  by  the  bravura  and 
freedom  of  their  brushwork  and  a  grandiose  dignity  of 
composition ;  but  his  methods  are  too  rough  and  unfinished 
to  be  wholly  satisfying.  They  are  rather  bold  impres- 
sions from  which  fine  pictures  might  be  evolved  than 
completed  works  of  art.  Miss  Dorothea  Sharp  repeated 
her  previous  successes  in  painting  children  in  sunlight 
with  her  Company  and  The  Wind  on  the  //ill.  The 
torrid,  shimmering  noonday  heat  of  a  bright  summer's 
day  was  admirably  suggested  in  the  former,  but  she 
should  beware  of  limiting  herself  too  much  to  one  phase 
of  nature.  Her  figures  appear  hardly  quite  so  interesting 
as  formerly,  and  though  to  counterbalance  this  there  is 
greater  power  in  her  expression  of  sunlight,  she  is  re- 
maining stationary  rather  than  progressing.  A  picture 
bearing  evidence  of  direct  and  cai'eful  study  of  nature 
was  Mr.  W.  Luker's  //arvesting,  and  Mr.  John  Muir- 
head's  September  Sunset  and  C?-ossing  the  Ford  were 
distinguished  by  the  same  trait.  The  latter  artist,  though 
he  may  be  said  to  copy  nature,  does  so  through  the 
medium  of  a  poetical  and  sympathetic  imagination  which 
leaves  its  mark  on  his  work.  To  Mr.  Fred  F.  Foottet 
nature  only  offers  the  bare  suggestion  of  a  theme  to  be 
set  down  according  to  a  preconceived  convention.  In 
his  monochromatic  colour-schemes  of  Evening,  London, 
and  Morning,  London,  he  attained  tone  and  atmosphere, 
but  it  was  at  the  cost  of  almost  every  other  attracti\e 
quality.  Pictures  of  this  size  require  at  least  a  suggestion 
of  local  colour,  otherwise  they  fail  to  convince,  and  are 
uninteresting,  as  the  continuous  repetition  of  a  five-finger 
exercise  in  music.  Brilliant  colour  was  shown  by  Mr. 
George  Carline  in  A  Sunset  o'er  the  Moor,  though  the 
clouds  would  have  gained  by  greater  subtlety  of  expres- 
sion. Mr.  Charles  Ince's  Fishing  Boats,  Concarneau, 
Finisterrc,  was  tranquil  and  luminous  in  tone,  and  full 
of  delicate,  shimmering  colour.  .-\  striking  portrait  of 
Pha'be,  /daughter  of  Augustus  Thomas,  /'.s<].,  somewhat 
in  the  expressive  and  sentient  style  of  Charles  Furze, 
was  contributed  l3\'  Mr.  Frederick  Whiting:  while  other 
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pictures  worthy  of  mention  include  Mr.  J.  W.  Schofield's 
Village  by  Moonliglity  Mr.  Claude  F.  Harry's /«//</«  ///<■ 
Fon-sl.  and  Mr.  Ken  Kemp's  ///,■  IWsl  Whi.i    .  . 


bulk  of  the  works  by  l-avreince,   Uaudouin,   Moreau  le 

i.iiiK  .  An^u-tin  lie  St.  .\ubin,  and  the  other.^««>v  painters 

ir  engraved  or  etched  only  in  line.   This 


BY    F.   PF.TITJEAN,    AFTER    A.    HE   ST. 


"All  Moins  Soyc;  Discret"  and  "  Compter  sur  mes 
Serments,"  engraved  by  F.  Petitjcan,  after  Augustin 
de  St.  Aubin.  Is.sue  limited  to  300  Artist's  Proofs  in 
Colour  at  £4  4s.  each,  and  150  Proofs  in  Monochrome 
at  £1  IS.     (Henry  Graves  &  Co.,  Ltd.) 

rsi.iKK  plates  in  mezzotint  or  stipple,  line  engravings 
do  not  generally  lend  themselves  to  printing  in  colour. 
This  limitation  has  caused  the  large  majority  of  the  jvcv/fj 
galantcs  produced  by  French  artists  and  engravers  in  the 
eighteenth  century  to  be  presented  only  in  black-and- 
white,  for  though  a  certain  number  of  the  subjects  en- 
graved in  aquatint  were  printed  in  colour,  and  are  among 
the  finest  technical  productions  of  their  kind,  the  great 


is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  the  picturesque 
and  richly  decorated  interiors  of  the  period  owed  much 
of  their  attraction  to  their  colour,  and  the  elimination  of 
this  element  leaves  a  certain  void  for  which  the  superb 
quality  of  the  finer  line  plates  does  not  wholly  atone. 
Messrs.  Henry  Graves  &  Co.  are  now  attempting  to 
correct  this  omission  by  bringing  out  a  series  of  trans- 
lations of  the  finer  of  these  line  plates  in  which  the 
absence  of  colour  is  rectified.  The  first  two  of  these  are 
from  Augustin  de  St.  .-Vubin's  well-known  pair  An  moins 
soyez  eiisarl  And  Comptez  sur  mes  serments,  e.xecuted  from 
his  own  designs,  and  representing  himself  and  his  wife. 
M.  Petitjcan  has  produced  a  sympathetic  interpretation 


The    Coniioisseitr 


of  these  charming  and  \ivacious  Hue 
plates  in  mixed  mezzotint,  a  medium 
specially  lend  ing  itself  to  colour- 
printing,  and  which  allows  the  engra- 
ver to  execute  his  work  without  enter- 
ing into  direct  competition  with  the 
originals.  This  is  an  important  point, 
for  a  copy,  however  well  made,  must 
show  some  lack  of  spontaneity  when 
compared  with  its  exemplar,  whereas 
a  translation  allows  almost  as  much 
freedom  of  expression  as  an  original 
work.  M.  Petitjean  has  a\ailed 
himself  of  this  privilege,  and  has  pro- 
duced an  attractive  pair  of  plates, 
possessing  the  daintiness  and  charm 
of  the  originals,  but  in  which  tlie 
sentient  crispness  of  St.  Aubin's  work 
is  replaced  by  the  softer  graces  of 
mezzotint.  The  coloration,  while 
bright,  has  not  been  over- accen- 
tuated, but  is  refined  and  trans- 
parent, and  the  effect  of  the  whole 
is  highly  decorative. 
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The   Speaker's 
Plate 

more  miportant 
offices  held  by  politicians,  it  was 
customary  to  provide  every  Speaker 
with  an  ample  service  of  plate  on  his 
entrance  into  power.  Hume,  the 
great  economist,  enforced  the  aban- 
donment of  this  custom  in  1S39, 
since  when  the  plate  provided  for 
the  Speaker  no  longer  becomes  his 
personal  property,  but  is  attached 
to  his  office  to  be  used  in  perpetuity 

by  his  successors.  The  ancient  custom,  though  hardl\- 
to  be  defended  upon  economical  grounds,  resulted  in 
the  production  of  many  exceptionally  fine  pieces  of 
silver.  One  of  these  is  to  be  sold  at  auction  very  shortly 
by  Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson  and  Hodge.  It  is  a 
large  oval  wine-cooler,  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Lord 
Northwick,  of  which  Captain  Spencer  Churchill  is  now 
life  tenant.  It  was  originally  presented  to  Sir  Spencer 
Compton  (afterwards  Earl  of  Wilmington),  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  1715-1727.  The  wine-cooler 
weighs  589  oz.  19  dwts.,  and  is  an  exceptionally  inter- 
esting specimen  of  a  fine  period  of  the  goldsmith's  art. 
Though  bearing  the  date-letters  of  1724,  it  appears  not 
improbable  that  the  gift  was  made  to  the  Speaker  on  the 
occasion  of  the  accession  of  Ceorge  II.  in  June,  1727, 
when  Compton  retired  from  office.  It  is  the  handiwork 
of  IJenjamin  Pine,  one  of  the  best-known  makers  of  his 
period,  and  is  engraved  inside  with  the  royal  arms, 
besides  two  coats  of  arms  on  its  sides.  Such  a  line  and 
imposing  piece  is  not  often  offered  for  sale. 


The  Trophies  Committee  of  the 
War  Office  have  kindly  lent   to  the 

„  .  ,  ,    ,„.,.  Local  War  Mu- 

British  Military      .         .  ,, 
War  Medals  ^eums      o  m  mu- 

te e  a  complete 
set  of  the  military  medals  so  far 
issued  by  the  British  Government  in 
connection  with  the  present  war. 
The  majority  o  f  these  are  already 
familiar  to  the  public,  having  been 
instituted  during  previous  cam- 
paigns ;  but  as  few  laymen  have  com- 
pletely mastered  the  signification  of 
the  different-coloured  ribbons 
attached  to  them,  narrow  bands  of 
which,  worn  on  a  soldier's  uniform, 
afford  the  only  clue  to  the  military 
decorations  he  has  won,  by  kind  per- 
mission of  the  War  Office  we  repro- 
duce an  illustration  of  the  series. 
The  decoration  conferring  on  its 
wearer  the  greatest  distinction  is,  of 
course,  the  \'ictoria  Cross,  which  is 
executed  in  plain  bronze  and  worn 
with  a  ribbon,  plain  red  for  the  Army 
and  blue  for  the  Navy.  The  Distin- 
guished Service  Order,  in  gold  and 
white  enamel,  is  far  more  ornate  ;  its 
ribbon  has  a  broad  red  band  in  the 
centre,  with  a  narrow  stripe  of  blue 
on  either  side.  The  Military  Cross 
isilver)  was  instituted  during  the 
present  war.  It  is  limited  to  the 
Army,  and  only  captains,  commis- 
sioned officers  of  a  lower  grade,  or 
warrant  officers,  are  eligible  to  re- 
ceive it.  The  ribbon  is  divided  into 
three  equal  stripes,  blue  in  the  centre 
and  white  on  either  side.  The  Royal 
Red  Cross,  ist  class,  was  instituted 
ed  enamel,  with  gold  edgings,  and  is 
ind  nursing  sisters  who  may  be  recom- 
mended for  special  exertions  in  attending  to  the  sick  or 
wounded.  The  ribbon  consists  of  a  broad  band  of  blue, 
with  a  narrower  band  of  red  on  either  side.  The  second 
class  of  this  decoration  has  only  been  recently  instituted. 
The  decoration  is  executed  in  similar  colours,  and  it  is 
worn  with  the  same  ribbon.  The  four  medals  are  all  in 
silver,  and  all  bear  the  effigy  of  King  George  \'.  in 
naval  uniform  on  the  obverse  faces  (one  of  which  is 
illustrated).  The  most  important  of  the  series  is  the 
Distinguished  Conduct  Medal,  intended  only  for  non- 
commissioned officers  and  men  of  the  Army.  The  ribbon 
is  divided  into  three  stripes,  dark  blue  in  the  centre  and 
crimson  on  either  side.  The  silver  rose  shown  on  the 
second  ribbon  is  equivalent  to  a  bar,  and  is  worn  on  the 
ribbon  when  in  undress  uniform.  The  .Meritorious  Ser- 
vice Medal  has  a  crimson  ribbon  with  white  edging,  and 
the  C.oiid  Conduct  Medal  a  \cry  similar  one.  Latest  of 
all    the  decorations  i.  the  "  Mons  Star,"  which   has  onlv 
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been  issued  within  the  last  few  days.  The  star  is  bronze. 
and  the  ribbon  red,  white,  and  blue. 

This  interesting  little  collection  will  be  available  for 
loan  to  provincial  war  exhibitions.  Application  for  it 
should  be  made  to  the  Hon.  .Secretary,  Local  War 
Museums  .Association,  i,  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  S.W.  i. 

.\n    important   addition    to   the   works  of  art    in   the 

Norwich  Castle  Museum  has  been  made  by  the  acquisition 

of  the  well-known    picture    of  Jeni- 

An  Apposite  ^^^.^^^    -^^^^^  ^<,„„/  Olivet,  by  David 

War  Memorial        „   ,     "       ,,    ,       t,  ,     ,        , 

Roberts,    K..-\.     The  work  has  been 

purchased  by  private  subscription  and  presented  to  the 
Corporation  of  Norwich  to  commemorate  the  active  part 
taken  by  several  units  of  the  .Norfolk  Regiment  in  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  under  (General  .\llenby.  It  is  an 
important  example  of  the  artist,  and  its  presentation  forms 
a  peculiarly  appropriate  commemoration  of  an  historic 
event.  The  example  set  by  .Norwich  might  be  followed 
with  advantage  in  other  towns,  for  no  more  beautiful  or 
permanent  memorial  can  be  established  than  a  fine  work 
of  art  set  up  in  a  place  where  it  can  always  be  seen  and 
appreciated. 

Thk   ninth   annual   general   meeting  of  the    Imperial 

.\rt^  LcMKUo  was  held  at  Leighton  House  on  .March  13th, 

the  proceedings  being  of  unusual  in- 

The  Imperial         ^^^^^^       -j.^^  chairman.   Sir    Krank 

Arts  League  ...  i-  .,  l-      •       1  <■ 

Warner,   K.H.  h.,   m  the  course  of  a 

long  and  closely-reasoned  address,  surveyed  the  position 
of  the  industrial  art  of  the  country.     Among  the  points 


he  especially  emphasised  were  : — (i)  The  vital  necessity  of 
art  to  British  industry  and  commerce.  (2)  The  need  for 
art  education  to  have  a  far  wider  field  of  application 
amongst  young  people  engaged  in  the  industrial  and 
commercial  world  than  in  the  mere  training  of  designers. 
(3)  The  raising  of  schools  in  important  industrial  centres 
to  collegiate  rank,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  provide 
advanced  training  for  the  particular  industries  of  the 
locality.  (4)  The  setting  up  of  close  and  practical  work- 
ing relations  between  the  schools  and  the  industries. 
(5)  The  establishment  of  a  new  department  or  ministry 
to  control  and  direct  the  suggested  alteration.  (6)  The 
recognition  that  in  any  national  scheme  of  reconstruction 
of  industry  and  commerce,  art  and  technical  education 
should  hold  .m  important  place.  7)  That  whatever  is 
done  should  be  done  now,  and  not  left  until  after  the 
war. 

The  members  present  were  in  thorough  sympathy  with 
Sir  Frank  Warner's  views,  which,  indeed,  may  be  said 
to  meet  with  universal  approval.  There  are,  however, 
many  difficulties  to  be  overcome  before  they  can  be  put 
to  practical  ends,  the  greatest  of  all  being  public  inertia 
■ — an  inertia  arising  from  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  art 
and  a  want  of  knowledge  concerning  its  application  to 
industry.  To  overcome  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  start 
a  great  national  movement  in  which  all  the  great  pro- 
vincial centres  of  industry,  as  well  as  London,  must  play 
their  part.  We  hope  in  a  future  issue  to  recur  to  this 
important  subject,  for,  as  Sir  Frank  Warner  points  out, 
the  co-ordination  of  art  with  commerce  and  industry  will 
be  a  vital  factor  in  the  future  well-being  of  the  nation. 
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Enquiries  should  be  made  on  the  Enquiry  Coupon. 
See  Advertising  Pages. 


Marble  Bust  of  Alexander  Pope. —  Bi, 540  (Souih 
Kensington). — We  are  unable  to  say  where  the  original  is,  but 
in  any  case,  yours,  being  a  copy,  would  not  be  of  any  great 
interest  or  value  to  a  collector. 

Sundial,  by  W.  &  S.  Jones.  — 61,541  (Shrewsbury).— 
We  think  your  only  course  would  be  logo  to  the  British  Museum 
and  look  up  the  London  Directories  for  the  last  fifty  years, 
going  backwards,  until  you  find  the  name  and  address  you 
want. 

Photographs  of  Furniture.  — 61,546  (Manchester).— 
No.  I. — The  oak  cupboard  is  quite  possibly  a  genuine  specimen 
dating  from  the  late  seventeenth  century,  and  is  worth,  perhaps, 
£\^.  No.  2. — This  appears  to  lie  a  very  uncommon  specimen, 
and,  if  genuine,  which  we  think  doubtful,  should  be  a  valuable 
piece;  but  if  it  is  a  made-up  piece,  its  value  is  only  a  few 
pounds.  No.  3.— This  chair  is  in  the  seventeenth-century 
style,  but  the  carving  does  not  appear  to  be  of  the  right  period. 
As  modern  examples,  your  set  might  be  worth  about  ^^30. 
No.  4. — This  is  undoubtedly  a  genuine  old  piece  of  the  Queen 
Anne  period,  but  very  likely  of  Dutch  origin.  If  of  English 
manufacture,  its  value  would  be  considerable,  but  if  Dutch,  we 
should  estimate  its  worth  at  about  y^2o.  No.  5.— The  form  of 
your  fwokshelf  is  so  simple  that  it  is  impossible  to  assign  it  to 
any  particular  period,  but  from  the  photograph  we  judge  it  to 
be  of  some  considerable  age.  It  is  worth  about  30s.  No.  6  — 
This  is  an  interesting  piece  of  early  eighteenth-century  work, 
and  we  should  place  its  value  at  about  /S  or  /g. 

China  Mark.— 61,547  (f-nst  Dulwich).— The  mark  or, 
your  two  china  dogs  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  Japanese  maik  of 
about  the  nineteenth  century.  We  are  not  able  to  decipher 
the  whole  of  it,  but  it  appears  to  be  the  name  of  the  maker. 

Steel  l£ngravings.  — 61,582  (Belfast).- Your  engraving 
entitled  I'einis,  if  in  good  condition,  should  be  worth  about 
30s.  .^s  regards  the  ranity  Fair  cartoons,  in  the  ordinary  way. 
their  value  does  not  exceed  Is.  each,  and  we  doubt  whether  you 
would  get  more  than  £%  at  the  outside  for  the  160.  The  book 
of  cartoons  we  are  unable  to  venture  an  opinion  on,  owing  to 
the  fact  thai  it  is  insufficiently  described,  liut  if  you  will  .senil 
us  a  full  copy  of  the  title-page,  we  can,  no  doubt,  give  you  the 
desired  information. 


Readers  of  The  Connoisseur  who  desire  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered  herein  should 
address  all  letters  on  the  subject  to  the  Manager  of 
the  Heraldic  Department,  i,  Duke  Street,  St.  James's, 
London,  S.W.i. 

Only  replies  that  may  be  considered  to  be  of  general 
interest  will  be  published  in  these  columns.  Those 
of  a  directly  personal  character,  or  in  cases  where  the 
applicant  may  prefer  a  private  answer,  will  be  dealt 
with  by  post. 

Readers  who  desire  to  have  pedigrees  traced,  the 
accuracy  of  armorial  bearings  enquired  into,  or  other- 
wise to  make  use  of  the  department,  will  be  charged 
fees  according  to  the  amount  of  work  involved. 
Particulars  will  be  supplied  on  application. 

When  asking  information  respecting  genealogy  or 
heraldry,  it  is  desirable  that  the  fullest  details,  so 
far  as  they  may  be  already  known  to  the  applicant, 
should  be  set  forth. 


Hatch. — Thomas,  son  of  John  Hatch,of  Rudham,in  Norfolk, 
clerk.  Magdalen  Hall,  matriculated  16  July,  1762,  aged  17, 
B.A.  1766,  M.A.  1769,  6.D.  1783,  Fellow  1778-S6,  Dean  of 
Arts  1780-2,  Bursar  1782,  Vicar  of  Washington  and  Old  Shore- 
ham  in  Sussex  1784,  until  his  death  16  April,  1S2S  ;  formerly 
Lieutenant  4th  Batt.  Sepoys,  PII.C.S. 

SilAW.— Robert  Shaw,  of  l';ast.'Vrdsley,West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, eldest  son  of  Robert  Shaw  of  the  same  place,  deceased, 
and  to  his  two  brothers — Henry  and  Thomas,  belonging  to  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland's  Royal  Regiment  of  Horse.  Grant 
of  arms  by  Sir  H.  St.  George,  G.arter,  and  Peter  le  Neve,  Norioy, 
4  Dec,  1707.  Argent  a  chevron  ermines,  on  a  canton  gules  a 
talbot's  erased  or.    Crest — A  talbot  passant  ermines,  ear  argent. 

Wall. — Humphrey  Wall,  of  Leominster,  in  Herefordshire,  son 
of  John  Wall,  who  served  King  Henry  VIII.,  King  Edward  VI., 
Queen  Mary  and  (,)ueen  Elizabeth  as  an  officer  in  the  Buttery, 
and  died  11  Feb.,  1564,  and  was  buried  in  S.  Mary's, Westmin- 
ster. Confirmation  of  arms  and  grant  of  crest  by  R.  Lee,  clar., 
8  July,  1594.  Per  fess  or  and  azure  a  fess  counter-embattled 
between  three  ileurs-de-lis,  all  counterchanged.  Crest — P'rom 
a  mural   coronet   or,   a  demi  -  wolf  argent  gorged    with  a  bar 


Query. 

I  lAMMicri'.-  .-\ny  information  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  por- 
traits of  any  members  of  this  family  will  be  gratefully  received. 
Any  genealogical  or  biographical  information  about  the  family 
also  wanted. 
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Mr.  Francis  Wellesley's  Collection  of  Miniatures  and  Drawings 
Part  I.  By  Dr.  G.  C.  Williamson 


The  joy  of  collecting  is  frequently  an  hereditary 
virtue.  This  is  certainly  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
collector  whose  varied  treasures  are  to  be  the  subject 
of  the  following  article.  There  lies  before  us  what  is 
called  "  The  Catalogue  of  the  Memorable  Cabinet  of 
Drawings,  by  the  Old  Masters,  formed  with  profound 
taste  and  judgement  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Wellesley, 
Principal  of  New  Inn  Hall,  O.xford."  This  volume, 
which  extends  to  i6i  pages,  was  prepared  by  .Messrs. 
Sotheby  in  1866,  and  the  sale  took  place  in  June  of  that 
year,  and  lasted  for 
fourteen  days.  -Sel- 
dom had  there  come 
into  the  market  such 
an  extraordinary  col- 
lection o  f  drawings, 
the  work  of  all  the 
notable  masters,  both 
in  Italian,  Spanish, 
French,  German, 
Dutch,  Flemish,  and 
English  schools,  and 
including  an  unrival- 
led series  of  drawings 
by  Claude,  nearly  two 
hundred  in  number. 
These  Wellesley 
drawings  were  of  the 
highest  importance, 
and  whenever  om- 
examines  a  modern 
collection  of  Old 
Master  drawings  and 
prints,  one  almost  in- 
variably notices  that 
some  of  the  choicest 
items  in  it  have  come 
from  the  Wellesley 
collection. 

The  notable  collec- 
tor, whose  treasures 
we  have  recently 
had  an  opportunity  of 
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examining,  has  not  pretended  to  compete  with  the  col- 
lection formed  by  his  great-uncle,  nor  has  he  had  the 
opportunity  of  acquiring  treasures  of  such  inestimable 
importance,  as  it  was  possible  to  obtain,  in  the  early 
forties,  when  Dr.  Wellesley  was  tirst  collecting ;  but,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  his  great-uncle,  he  has  brought 
together,  with  extraordinary  industry  and  success,  a  very 
interesting  selection,  and  has  been  fortunate  enough  to 
include  in  it  many  examples  from  the  famous  collection 


to  which  we  have  just  alluded. 


he  bulk  of  the  original 
Wellesley  treasures 
are  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  collector,  most 
of  them  being  safely 
preserved  in  national 
museums,  while 
others — those,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  Rowfant 
collection — are  never 
likely  to  come  into  the 
market.  Mr.  Francis 
Wellesley  has,  how- 
ever, launched  out  in 
otherdirections,  some 
quite  unknown  to  his 
great  kinsman,  and 
in  addition  to  a 
group  of  drawings  of 
extraordinary  inter- 
est, he  has  gathered 
up  a  large  number  of 
miniatures,  has  made 
a  special  study  of 
what  are  know  n  as 
plumbago  drawings, 
and  has  given  par- 
ticular attention  to 
the  works  of  some  of 
the  lesser  known 
Dutch  and  Flemish 
draughtsmen,  whose 
drawings  of  extreme 
beauty  very  seldom 
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come  into  the  market,  and  are  little  known  to  collectors 
on  this  side  of  the  Channel.  It  would  be  quite  impossi- 
ble, in  the  space  placed  at  our  disposal,  to  mention  even 
a  tithe  of  the  drawings  and  miniatures  in  the  Wellesley 
collection.  The  new  catalogue  of  it  extends  to  over  two 
hundred  pages,  and  includes,  we  may  take  it,  more  than 
eight  hundred  items.  The  method  of  its  grouping  is 
somewhat  arbitrary.     It  is  di\ided  into  two  main  groups, 


one  of  miniatures  and  one  of  portraits  in  plumbago  or 
pencil ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  the  portraits  are 
small,  and  would  more  naturally  be  termed  miniatures, 
while  some  of  the  miniatures  are  as  large  as  miniatures 
ever  were.  Again,  some  of  the  miniatures  are  in  pencil 
or  plumbago,  and  some  of  the  drawings  are  in  colour,  or 
at  least  touched  with  colour,  and  therefore,  although  the 
arrangement  suggested  by  Mr.  Wellesley  is  in  agreement 
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with  his  ideas,  it  cannot 
be  considered  a  scienti- 
ric  scheme,  and  we 
ourselves  should  rather 
have  inclined  to  sub- 
divide  the  collection, 
putting  miniatures  in 
colour  into  one  sub- 
section, and  those  with- 
out colour  into  another, 
or  else  of  grouping  up 
all  the  pencil  and  plum- 
bago drawings,  which 
constitute  the  bulk  of 
Mr.  Wellesley's  collec- 
tion, into  one   group, 
whether   they  are  ex- 
ceedingly tiny  in  size 
or  quite   large.      Even 
this  scheme  would  not 
be  wholly  satisfactory, 
because,   undoubtedly, 
some  of  his  very  finest 
plumbago  drawings 
were  intended  as  minia- 
tures, and  were  not,  as 
have  often  been   sup- 
posed,  drawings   for 
engravings,  whereas 
other  of  the  plumbago 
drawings  most  certainly 
were  sketches  for  portraits 
or  studies  for  engravings. 
l?e  these  arrangements 
what  they  may,  we  ha\e 
before  us  an  extraordinary 
collection  of  high   merit 
and  embracing  many  works 
of  remarkable  value. 

We  take  for  our  first 
article  what  are  generally 
known  as  miniatures,  that 
is  to  say,  small  portraits 
painted  in  colour,  easily  to 
be  held  in  the  hand,  on 
paper,  vellum,  o  r  ivory, 
such  as  the  ordinary  col- 
lector terms  a  miniature. 
In  the  examples  represent- 
ing the  Early  English 
school,  Mr.  Wellesley  is 
not  so  rich  as  are  some 
other  collectors,  but  it  is 
astonishing  that  in  the  few 
years  he  has  had  at  his 
command  he  has  been 
able  to  obtain  so  many 
really  choice  works.  Hol- 
bein  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  commencing 
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the  long  range  of  act- 
ual painters  in  minia- 
ture, and  when  we  re- 
gard   Mr.    Wellesley's 
example  of  the  work  of 
the  famous  Swabian, 
we  a  t  once  meet  with 
the  ditficulty  to  which 
we  have  already  al- 
luded.   The  drawing  of 
James  \ .  of  -Scotland, 
in  which  he  is  represen- 
ted wearing  the  order 
of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
conferred   upon   him 
in  1535  by  Charles  \'., 
might    certainly   by 
many  collectors  be  re- 
garded as  a  miniature, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  cir- 
cular,  and  ofa  dia- 
meter of  three  inches. 
On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  drawn  on  a  rectangu- 
lar piece  of  paper,   in 
Indian  ink,  and  may 
have  been  the  drawing 
for  the  upper  part  of 
some  important  docu- 
ment, or  the  study  for 
an  oil  painting,  and  is 
therefore  one  of  those 
drawings  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  place  under  any 
special  grouping.    The  in- 
scription on  the  reverse, 
which  appears  to  be  nearly 
contemporary,    not   only 
mentions  who  it  is,  but  gives 
us  the  further  information 
that  the   drawing  was  at 
one  time  in  the  collection 
of  the  Earl  of  .A.rundel. 
There  seem  to  be  reasons 
in  favour  of  its  attribution 
to  I  lolbein,  for  it  is  doubt- 
ful   whether   there   was 
anyone  else  of  that  period 
who  could  have  drawn  in 
as  i<tw  lines,  and  with  such 
extraordinary  dexterity,  a 
l)ortrait  so  life-like  and  so 
striking.       In   saying  this 
we  are  quite  aware  of  the 
facts  that  James  \'.  is  never 
known  to  have  come  fur- 
ther south  than  Newcastle. 
and  also   that   Holbein  is 
not    known  to   have   ever 
been  in  Scotland.    We  also 
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remember  the  pamting  at  New- 
battle  Abbey  that  bears  Holbein's 
name,  and  which,  if  it  is  his  work, 
could  not,  it  is  said,  have  been 
painted  in  Scotland ;  but  it  is  not 
to  be  forgotten  that  both  the  artist 
and  the  King  were  often  in  Paris, 
both  of  James's  wives  having  come 
from  France. 

Precisely  the  same  difficulty  as 
regards  arrangement  occurs  with 
reference  to  Mr.  Wellesley's  ex- 
ample of  the  work  of  Nicholas 
Hilliard.  His  drawing  is  in  silver 
point  and  wash  on  paper.  It  re- 
presents Queen  Elizabeth,  viewed 
from  the  front  and  full  length, 
wearing  a  gorgeous  costume,  and 
holding  a  fan  in  her  hand.  The 
drawing  closely  resembles  a  design 
for  the  Great  Seal,  which  is  given 
to  Hilliard,  and  was  engraved  in 
1586.  Some  collectors  would  call 
it  a  miniature;  others,  perhaps 
more  accurately,  would  simply 
term  it  a  drawing.  There  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that 
it  is  the  work  of  Hil- 
liard ;  it  has  many 
of  his  most  notice- 
able characteristics, 
is  exceedingly  minute 
in  its  treatment,  and 
delineated  with  re- 
markable skill.  If 
Hilliard  did  not  do 
it,  we  are  quite  un- 
able to  say  who  was 
responsible  for  it. 

When  we  come  to 
the  Coopers,  putting 
aside  a  somewhat 
puzzling  portrait  ol 
Oliver  Cromwell,  .1 
drawing  in  plumbago 
on  vellum,  a  version 
of  the  portrait  in  the 
Buccleuch  collec^ 
tion,  although  differ 
ing  from  it  in  man\ 
details;  we  have 
seven  strange  and 
mysterious  draw- 
ings which  have 
been  attributed  to 
.Me.xander  Cooper. 
Certainly,  in  early 
days,  when  they  were 
at  Kensington  Pal- 
ace, and  hung  in  the 
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closet  next  to  the  State  bedroom 
belonging  to  Queen  Caroline,  and 
were  recorded  in  \'ertue's  catalogue 
of  the  Queen's  pictures  in  1743, 
and  noted  by  Horace  Walpole, 
from  whom  they  passed  to  his 
friend,  Richard  Bull  ;  they  were 
attributed  to  Samuel  Cooper's 
\ounger  brother.  On  the  other 
hand,  Pinkerton,  in  his  Scottish 
Gallery,  published  in  1799,  illus- 
trated two  of  them,  and  said  that 
they  were  the  work  of  Oliver;  and 
a  later  writer,  who  also  illustrated 
one  of  them,  took  the  side  of 
Pinkerton,  and  did  not  adopt  the 
view  that  Walpole,  Bull,  and 
Vertue  had  held.  For  our  part,  we 
have  little  doubt  that  the  original 
attribution  is  the  correct  one.  The 
tradition  is  not  one  to  be  lightly 
cast  aside.  It  has  come  down  in 
direct  succession,  and  papers  that 
used  to  be  with  these  drawings, 
when  they  belonged  to  the  Swin- 
burne family,  most  definitely  stated 
that  they  were  the 
work  of  Samuel 
Cooper's  brother, 
that  they  were  drawn 
away  from  England, 
and  that'  they,  were 
regarded. as  of' great 
importance.  They 
are  on  cards  about 
the  size  of  playing- 
cards,  in  some  cases 
two  on  a  card,  back 
to  back,  whereas  in 
other  instances  theie 
is  but  one  drawn  on 
the  card,  and  they 
represent  Henry 
Prince  of  Wales  ; 
Frances  Howard, 
who  was  the  widow 
of  Lord  Hertford, 
and  afterwards 
Duchess  of  Lennox  ; 
the  Countess  of 
liuchan;  Elizabeth 
of  Hoh  e  m  ia  ;  the 
"  <,)uecn  of  Hearts"; 
the  Marquess  of 
Cordon,  the.wifejof 
Sir  Henry  Killigrew, 
who  was  Ambassador 
from  Elizabeth  to 
.M  ary  (,)ueen  of  Scots ; 
and  a   person  who  is 
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called  the  Duchesse  de  Croy.  They  are  undoubtedly  of 
considerable  beauty,  and  of  historic  importance,  and, 
whether  drawn  and  painted  by  Cooper  or  by  Oliver,  do 
full  justice  to  the  work  of  any  great  artist  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Wellesley  is  lucky  enough  to  possess  one  of  the 
miniatures  by  Edmund  Ashfield,  whose  work,  as  a  rule, 
is  only  to  be  found  in  pastel,  Lord  Dysart  probably 
possessing  the  finest  example  known.  This  miniature  of 
the  Duchesse  de  Mazarin  offers,  however,  such  a  striking 
resemblance  to  Ashfield's  work  in  pastel  that  we  • 
help  feeling  that  the  attribution  can  be  sustained. 


By  Charles  II. 's  limner,  Nicholas  Dixon,  Mr.  Wel- 
lesley possesses  a  portrait  said  to  represent  Nell  Gwynn, 
which  is  signed,  and  is  therefore  a  miniature  of  extra- 
ordinary importance,  because  works  signed  by  Dixon 
are  almost  to  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 
He  has  also  another  portrait  by  the  same  painter  repre- 
senting Louise,  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  almost  exactly 
resembling  Lely's  portrait  of  this  celebrated  lady.  Its 
provenance  is  a  good  one,  and  its  resemblance  to  the 
work  of  Dixon  is  sufficiently  near,  for  us  to  feel,  that  the 
attribution  is  probably  correct. 
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Mary  Beale  is  represented  by 
her  somewhat  coarse  portrait  of 
Catherine  Sedlcy,  Countess  of  Dor- 
chester, a  miniature  which,  as  it 
liappens,  is  recorded  in  Charles 
Beale's  diary  as  having  been 
painted  in  1677,  and  which,  until 
i|uite  recently,  was  in  the  possession 
oftheColyearand  Dawkins  families, 
who  were  the  descendants  of  the 
Earl  of  Portmore,  who  married 
Lady  Dorchester  in  1696.  The 
autograph  letter  from  Lord  Port- 
more  was  purchased  at  the  same 
time  as  the  miniature.  The  minia- 
ture is  signed,  and  Mary  Beale's 
portraits  are  of  such  rarity  that  Mr. 
Wellesley  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
possessing  one  of  such  importance. 


Another  of  his  special  rarities  is 
the  work  of  Sir  Balthazar  Gerbier. 
The  portrait  was  painted  in  1616, 
as  derbier  has  himself  recorded 
upon  it,  in  the  very  year  in  which 
he  came  over  to  England,  and  in 
which  he  painted  the  miniature  of 
Charles  I.,  which  is  now  in  the 
Jones  collection  at  South  Kensing- 
ton. It  is  of  a  man,  whose  name 
is  unknown,  but  whose  age  was 
twenty  -  two,  according  to  the  in- 
scription, and  who  was  probably  one 
of  the  young  nobles  of  the  Court 
of  James  I.,  and  who  may  perhaps 
in  later  days  be  identified,  more 
especially  as  his  arms  also  appear 
on  the  portrait,  together  with  an 
interesting  legend  in  old  French. 
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By  the  Lens  family,  Mr.  Wel- 
lesley  has  many  portraits,  and 
perhaps  the  most  notable  is  one 
which  is  supposed  to  represent 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  which 
also  belonged  to  Catherine  Sed- 
ley,  Lady  Dorchester,  to  whom 
allusion  has  just  been  made. 
From  her  it  passed  to  the  Col- 
year- Dawkins  collection,  and 
thence  to  its  present  owner,  with 
the  tradition  that  it  was  origin- 
ally in  the  possession  of  James 
II.,  which  is  very  likely  to  have 
been  the  case.  It  is  in  a  frame 
of  the  period,  and  on  the  reverse 
is  a  representation  of  the  Blessed 
\'irgin.  It  is  not  a  portrait  that 
enters  into  the  controversy  as  to 
the  personal  appearance  of  Mary 
Stuart,  because  it  represents  her 
in    the    manner  in   which   Lens 


important   one    by   Peter    Paul 
Lens,  representing  his  mother. 

We  must  not  forget  to  allude 
to  two  miniatures  which  may  be 
attributed  to  Hoskins,  one  repre- 
senting Thomas,  Lord  Fairfax, 
which  is  enclosed  in  a  remark- 
ably beautiful  enamelled  frame  of 
contemporarydate,  and  the  other, 
a  portrait  of  Queen  Henrietta 
Maria,  a  splendid  e.xample  of 
the  work  of  Hoskins,  which  un- 
doubtedly recalls  his  fine  portrait 
of  Lady  Dysart,  preserved  in  the 
miniature  room  at  Ham.  This, 
which  is  in  plumbago  and  cray- 
on, and  drawn  on  paper,  is  also, 
fortunately,  in  its  original  frame. 
We  are  expressly  excluding,  in 
this  rapid  survey,  the  drawings 
by  the  artists  who  worked  in 
plumbago,  and  who  belonged  to 


usually  painted  her,  and  which  is  im- 
doubtcdly  more  his  idea  of  what  she 
ought  to  have  looked  like,  than  an 
actual  portrait.  The  most  notable  ex- 
ample of  the  work  of  Bernard  Lens, 
however,  that  .Mr.  Wellesley  possesses, 
is  the  earliest  known  portrait  of  George 
Frederick  Handel,  which  Lens  is  be- 
lieved to  have  painted  in  1710,  anil  in 
which  the  composer  is  represented 
almost  full  length,  and  holding  a  haut- 
boy. He  has  other  examples  of  the 
work  of  the  same  family,  a  miniature 
In-  .-Xudrow    Bernard    l.c-ns,    and     an 


this  period,  such  as  Faber,  Loggan. 
and  others,  in  order  to  give  special 
reference  to  them  later  on. 

When  we  come  to  the  English 
school  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Mr. 
Wellesley's  collection  is  one  of  great 
interest.  It  is  impossible  to  desire 
anything  more  characteristic,  or,  in  its 
way,  more  beautiful,  than  the  little 
portrait  by  Cosway,  representing  the 
two  sons  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Church,  the 
member  for  Wcndo\er,  which  the 
owner  obtained  direct  from  a  member 
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ofthe  family.  It  has  nevt  i 
been  reframed,  and  thf 
inscription,  recording  that 
Cosxvay  painted  the  por- 
trait in  1790,  is  upon  its 
original  gold  mount.  The 
boys  were  nephews  to 
Alexander  Hamilton,  one 
■  A  Washington's  aides-de 
..imp.  Their  mother  wa> 
the  daughter  of  f.eneral 
.Schuyler,  and  the  elder  ol 
t  he  two  boys,  when  he  grew 
up,  joined  his  mother's  re- 
lations in  America,  where 
he  founded  the  town  of 
.-Vngelica,  which  he  named 
after  his  mother,  and  be- 
came the  promoter  of  the 
(lenesee  \' alley  Canal, 
and  the  New  York  and 
Erie  Railway.  Coswa\ 
painted  John  Barker 
Church  himself,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  produced, 
at  the  request  ofthe  family, 
a  duplicate  of  this  parti- 
cular miniature,  almost 
exactly  like  it,  but  differ- 
ing, as  Cosway's  replicas  ah 
points.       This    duplicate    re 


ays  did,  in  certain  minute 
mained    in    America,    and 


perhaps  was  the  property 
of  the  elder  boy.  It  is 
now  in  the  Drexel  col- 
lection. The  two  boys 
are  seated  with  their  arms 
round  one  another,  cheek 
to  cheek,  both  faces  view- 
ed almost  full,  and,  as  an 
example  of  the  very 
choicest  work  of  Coswaj-, 
it  would  be  impossible  to 
surpass  this  charming 
little  portrait.  It  is  not, 
however,  the  only  work 
tliat  Mr,  Wellesley  has 
by  Cosway ;  the  portrait 
of  the  Right  Hon.  George 
Rose,  signed  and  dated 
1787,  is  an  extraordinary 
and  powerful  one.  It  was 
engraved  by  Agar,  but 
when  I  wrote  my  book 
on  Cosway,  I  was  unable 
to  find  the  original  minia- 
ture from  which  the  en- 
graving was  taken.  It 
came  into  the  market 
much  later  on.  Then  he 
SONS  i;v  (;KiMAi,m  has  also  a  beautiful  por- 

trait of  William  Jones,  the   Indian  jurist;  a  charming 
drawing  of  Gainsborough's  daughter  Mary;  a  portrait  of 
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Cenenil  Hall;  and  a 
portrait  of  an  unknown 
nobleman,  the  frame 
of  which  is  surmounted 
by  a  marquis's  coronet, 
and  others. 

By  Engleheart,  that 
prolific  painter,  Mr. 
Wellesley  has  several 
examples,    and  we 
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portrait  of  Captain  Lee,  perhaps 
one  of  the  finest  men's  portraits 
Engleheart  ever  produced,  and 
also  two  other  exceedingly  good 
examples  of  the  same  artist's  work, 
the  portraits  of  Miss  Seaton  and  of 
Mrs.  Law,  both  worthy  of  careful 
consideration. 

By  Phmer  he  has  quite  a  long 
series,  including,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  best  works  that  Nathaniel,  the 
younger  brother,  ever  executed — 
the  portrait  of  a  man  whose  name 
is  unknown,  a  miniature  signed 
and  dated  1787.  By  the 'better 
known  brother,  .Andrew,  he  has 
a  portrait  of  Thomas  Ireland, 
bearing  the  same  date,  and  two 
jjortraits  both  representing  the 
Jerninghams  of  Costessey,  which 


ce  espec 


Ivhi- 


came  direct  from 
the  family  to  their 
presentowner.  (Ine 
of  the  men  is  repre- 
sented in  Austrian 
uniform,  and  it 
should  be  remem- 
bered that  at  the 
time  P 1  i  m  e  r  was 
painting,  British 
and  Irish  Catholics. 


being  denied  admission  into  the 
British  Army  and  Navy,  frequently 
entered  the  Austrian  service.  The 
other  is  a  miniature  in  pencil,  the 
only  genuine  one  by  Plimer  I  have 
ever  seen.  Other  miniatures  by  this 
same  artist  represent  two  members 
of  Mr.  Wellesley's  own  family — Lord 
Maryborough  (afterwards  Earl  of 
Mornington)  and  the  Countess  of 
Mornington,  who  was  mother  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Marquess 
Wellesley,  Lord  Maryborough,  and 
Lord  Cowley.  This  last-named  por- 
trait was  a  commission  from  the 
Prince  Regent  to  Andrew  Plimer, 
and  was  presented  to  the  Marquess 
Welleslev  in   181  i.   and  has  come 
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down  direct  to  its  present 
owner. 

It  is  well  known  that,  in  early 
days,  Sir  Henry  Raeburn  pro- 
duced miniatures,  and  that  he 
painted  in  this  way  two  or  three 
members  of  the  Clerk  family. 
One  of  these  portraits  is  in  Mr. 
Wellesley's  collection,  repre- 
senting a  Mrs.  Archer,  who  was 
a  Miss  Clerk,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  very  fewof  Raeburn's  minia- 
tures to  which  he  has  put  his 
initials.  It  is  not,  however,  the 
only  one  by  the  master  which 
adorns  this  collection. 

Hy  the  painter  who  by  many 
persons  is  regarded  as  being  the 
};reatest  of  all  the  eighteenth- 
century  miniature  painters,  John 
Smart,  Mr.  Wellesley  has  at 
least  three  superl)  examples,  the 


to  these  he  has  a  portrait  of 
Colonel  Watson,  who  was  Chief 
Engineer  in  Bengal,  and  whose 
portrait  Smart  painted  in  1786, 


an  almost 


icjuai 


choice  ex- 


ample of  the  great  master;  while 
a  pencil  drawing  of  another 
member  of  the  same  family, 
which  he  has  just  now  lent  to 
the  \'ictoriaand  Albert  Museum, 
tends  to  increase,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, our  admiration  for  the 
skill  of  the  man  whom  Cosway 
called  "Honest  John  Smart," 
and  of  whom  Ozias  Humphry 
was  so  jealous,  realising,  as  he 
(lid,  what  a  great  competitor  he 
lul  in  the  work  of  this  quiet, 
lulo,  unattractive  artist. 

Smart,  as  is  well  known,  had 
an  almost  equally  clever  son, 
w  hom  he  thought  was  likely  even 


tiny  portrait  representing  a  young 
gentleman,  whose  name  is  unknown, 
being  one  of  the  most  beautiful  things 
which  Smart  ever  painted,  the  bo) — 
for  he  is  little  more  than  that— de- 
picted in  a  pink  satin  coat  with  a 
wide  lace  collar  and  with  short  brown 
hair.  .Nothing  could  possibly  be  more 
exquisite  than  the  manner  in  which 
this  miniature  is  produced  ;  but  it  is 
rivalled  by  a  portrait  of  Miss  Harriet 
Hervey- Aston,  which  is  signed  and 
dated  1787,  and  which  is,  in  certain 
respects,  the  very  finest  miniature  by 
Smart  which  it  has  ever  been  our  good 
fortune  to  see.  Even  this  has  not  con- 
tented Mr.  Wellesley,  for  in  addition 


to  excel  him  in  skill.  Mr.  Welles- 
ley has  three  examples  of  the  younger 
Smart's  work— a  big  miniature 
on  paper,  dated  1801,  representing 
.Vdmiral  Robert  Williams  ;  a  smaller 
one,  also  on  paper,  dated  only  two 
years  before  Smart's  death,  and  repre- 
senting Mary  Anne  (Ireen  ;  and  a  fine 
portrait  (the  only  one  known)  of  Hugh 
Hoyd,  who,  with  Sir  l^hilip  Francis, 
shares  the  probable  authorship  of 
the  Junius  letters.  He  is  styled 
"  Master  Intendant  of  Madras,  "  and 
the  portrait  painted  in  1793  was  at  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1803. 

One  of  the  eighteenth -ccntuiy 
painters  whose  work  in  miniature  is 
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of  extraordinary  rarity  is  Clilbert  Stuart.  It  has  been 
said  that  there  are  only  two  miniatures  by  this  painter 
in  existence.  Mr.  Wellesley's  example  is  a  portrait  of 
John  Henderson,  who  was  C.arrick's  successor  on  the 
English  stage.  The  miniature  is  painted  on  a  small  piece 
of  specially  prepared  canvas,  was  engraved  by  Coyt  in 
1787,  is  described  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society  for  19 15,  and  is  signed  on  the 
reverse  with  a  note  respecting  it  in  Stuart's  handwriting. 
We  must  not,  however,  omit  to  allude  to  two  little 
miniatures  by  James  Scouler,  the  first  of  the  miniature 
painters  to  exhibit  at  the  newly  founded  Royal  Academy. 
These  formed  the  clasps  of  a  pearl  necklace,  and  repre- 
sent a  lady  and  gentleman  whose  names  are  unknown. 
They  are  signed  and  dated  1776,  and  are  the  finest 
miniatures   by   Scouler  that  have  e\er  come  under  our 

Bogle  was  another  painter  whose  work  was  of  the 
same  exquisite  quality,  and  Mr.  Wellesley's  examples, 
representing  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Graham,  are  by  the  little 
lame  painter,  about  whose  family  pedigree  new  informa- 
tion has  quite  recently  been  obtained. 

We  must  not  refer,  except  in  the  briefest  possible 
way,  to  many  of  the  other  eighteenth-century  painters. 
Suffice  it  to  refer  to  the  important  portrait  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  painted  by  Chamberlin,  who  exhibited  at  the 
Academy  between  1769  and  1786;  to  the  miniature  of 
Lady  Dysart,  by  (".eorge  Chinnery,  painted  in  1793  for 
her  sister,  the  Uuchess  of  Gloucester ;  to  two  examples 
of  the  work  of  Samuel  Collins  ;  and  to  the  important 
portrait  of  Gainsborough  by  Samuel  Cotes,  which  is 
signed  and  dated  1782.  There  must,  however,  be  a 
special  reference  to  what  is  certainly  the  most  beautiful 
example  of  the  work  of  Daniel  (jardner,  whose  miniatures 
are  said  not  to  exceed  a  dozen  in  number,  t'rardner's 
work,  in  gouache,  is  well  known.  He  began,  however, 
in  his  early  days  painting  miniatures,  and  occasionally 
returned  to  this  early  love,  but  only  two,  so  far  as  we 
know,  of  his  miniatures  have  come  into  the  market, 
the  others  being  retained  in  the  possession  of  his  de- 
scendants. The  example,  however,  that  Mr.  Wellesley 
possesses,  and  which  represents  that  fascinating  person 
Mrs.  Gwyn,  Goldsmith's  "Jessamy  Bride,"  is  believed 
to  have  been  painted  by  Gardner  while  he  was  working 
in  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  studio,  and  is  altogether  dif- 
ferent in  technique  from  the  work  of  an  ordinary  miniature 
painter.  It  already  shows  the  sign  of  that  bold,  splash- 
ing, irregular  gouache  treatment,  and  is  so  startling  in  its 
virility  and  dignity  that  one  wishes  that  Gardner  had 
more  often  tried  his  brush  on  a  piece  of  ivory. 

Harlow  and  Lawrence,  Nathaniel  Hone,  Horace  Hone, 
and  (Irimaldi  are  all  well  represented  in  the  Wellesley 
collection,  the  last-named  by  an  especially  charming 
group  of  Lady  Harrington  and  her  sons.  By  Ozias 
HiMuphry  there  is  a  notable  portrait  of  his  friend,  George 
Romney,  and  a  delightful  miniature  representing  Flax- 
man  as  a  youth,  besides  a  fine  drawing  of  Mrs.  Sheridan. 
Jean,  the  Guernsey  painter,  is  represented  by  his  portrait 
of  the  I'rince  of  Wales,  in  which,  as  is  often  the  case,  he 
almost  rivals  Cosway.  By  Peat  there  is  a  fine  portrait 
of  Dr.  Moss;  by  Janvry,  a  signed  and  dated  one,  in 
_i;}isui!h\  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  ;  and  by  Hazlitt  there  is  an 
impiirlant  miniature  of  the  essayist's  sister.    By  Lawrence 


there  are  half  a  dozen  portraits.  By  Lover,  a  charming 
portrait  of  himself,  which  has  been  engraved  ;  and  here 
it  may  be  casually  mentioned  that  Mr.  Wellesley's  collec- 
tion is  particularly  rich  in  self-portraits.  They  have 
attracted  him,  and  he  has  many  examples  by  important 
painters  who  have  represented  themselves.  By  Meyer 
there  are  two  good  portraits  ;  but  by  John  Miers,  a  man 
whose  work  is  hardly  known  at  all,  there  is  the  only 
existing  portrait  of  John  Smart,  so  far  as  we  are  aware. 
It  was  painted  in  1799,  and  was  presented  by  Smart  to 
his  wife,  as  the  inscription  on  its  reverse  still  tells  us. 
Andrew  Robertson  is  well  represented  by  two  portraits 
of  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  one  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
one  of  Lord  Charles  Wellesley,  another  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  the  original  study  for  the  engraved  portrait  of 
Benjamin  West  ;  while  the  Irish  Robertson,  Walter  by 
name,  the  man  who  went  to  America  with  Gilbert  Stuart, 
is  well  represented  by  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Abbott.  By  Shel- 
ley there  are  several  portraits,  one  of  himself  and  another 
of  his  daughter.  By  Simpson  is  the  portrait  of  the  niece 
of  David  Hume  ;  by  Lady  Diana  Spencer,  that  of  John 
( ;ay,  the  poet ;  by  Zincke,  an  interesting  portrait  of  the 
fourth  Lord  Byron,  which  belonged  to  the  poet,  and  his 
original  study  for  the  enamel  of  Mrs.  Morgan;  by  John 
Russell,  one  of  his  rare  portraits  representing  a  boy  of 
the  Pears  family  ;  by  Slater,  a  miniature  of  Mrs.  Phipps, 
dated  181 1  ;  and  by  Spicer,  the  enameller,  Humphry's 
great  friend,  a  charming  enamel  of  Henry  Roope.  An- 
other good  enamel  is  the  work  of  Queen  Anne's  painter 
Boit,  and  depicts  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  son,  James 
Crofts.  Mr.  Wellesley's  portrait  of  Byron  is  by  Harlow, 
and  is  still  in  its  original  frame  of  Newstead  oak. 

We  have  left,  however,  the  finest  and  the  rarest  example 
in  Mr.  Wellesley's  collection  by  an  eighteenth-century 
painter.  A  few  years  ago  we  should  certainly  have  said 
that  there  was  no  miniature  in  existence  by  George 
Romney.  We  might  even  have  made  that  statement 
had  we  given  evidence  at  the  Romney  sale ;  but  w^e 
should  have  been  wrong,  for  there  exists,  enclosed  in 
an  ivory  locket,  a  miniature  of  Lady  Emily  MacLeod, 
about  which  we  have  no  doubt  in  our  own  mind  con- 
cerning its  attribution.  If  ever  Romney  painted  a 
miniature,  he  certainly  painted  this  one.  It  has  the 
most  precise  resemblance  to  his  technique,  is  a  work  of 
exquisite  quality,  practically  a  life-size  Romney  portrait 
seen,  as  Walpole  would  say,  through  the  small  end  of  a 
telescope.  It  belonged  to  Lady  Louisa  Stuart,  who  was 
the  youngest  daughter  of  John,  third  Earl  of  Bute,  and 
who  died  in  1854,  at  the  age  of  ninety-four.  In  the 
cover  of  the  ivory  box  are  her  written  instructions  to  say 
that  at  her  death  this  portrait  of  her  earliest  friend  was 
either  to  be  gi\en  or  sent  to  her  youngest  son,  Lieut. - 
Colonel  Henry  MacLeod,  and  to  that  fortunate  possessor 
it  came,  ami  from  his  descendants  to  where  it  is  now. 
The  lady  is  wearing  a  pink  decollete  bodice  edged  with 
white  ;  her  brown  hair  is  dressed  en  Pompadour,  and, 
bound  with  a  gold  fillet,  falls  in  curls  to  her  shoulders. 
The  miniature  is  of  exceptional  and  extraordinary  quality, 
sufficient  to  give  the  greatest  possible  dignity  to  any 
collection  which  professes  to  contain  choice  works  by 
the  artists  of  the  eighteenth  century.  No  photograph, 
however,  can  do  even  ordinary  justice  to  its  beauty  or 
10  its  exquisite  ciualitv. 


bid  . 

Furmium 


Some  Curious  Antique  Coffers 

Till',  study  of  cotters  and  chests  with  histories 
or  associations  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  pursuits 
for  the  collector  of  such  objects.  Had  the  cult  become 
popularised  in  earlier  days,  supervision  might  have  been 
stimulated  and  many  precious  and  interesting  pieces 
have  been  saved  from  destruction,  whose  loss  antiquari- 
ans now  lament.  It  is  really  distressing  to  note  what 
numbers  of  these  old  relics  disappeared  during  X'ictorian 
times.  Look  over  the  county  histories  embellished  with 
woodcuts  and  engravings,  before  a  high-pressure  age  of 
squaring-up  revivals  and  abominably  hurried  half-tone 
blocks  descended  upon  us,  and  mark  how  many  gaps 
there  are  now.  The  Wittersham  coffer,  with  its  finely 
proportioned  Decorated  arcade— noted  among  Kentish 
examples — disappeared,  impudently  enough,  over  forty 
years  ago.  It  is  still  being  sought  for  I  The  Sedlescombe 
coffer,  in  its  stage  of  neglect  and  dilapidation,  as  depicted 
by  the  Rev.  E.  Goddard  in  1835  ;  the  "Flanders"  chest, 
at  ('.nestling  ;  the  beautiful  thirteenth-century  pin-hinged 
offer  at  Rustington,  improved  out  of  sight,  and  perhaps 
out  of  e.vistence,  in  1857 ; — these  are  only  a  few  from  the 
long  list  which  might  be  enumerated,  and  for  whose 
disappearance  clerical  negligence  has,   alas,    been  only 

too  often  responsible.     Yet,  even  as  I  write  these  words, 

1  remember,  as  a  saving  clause,  that  more  ancient  coffers 

may  yet  be  found  in  places  of  worship  than  in  municipal 

buildings,  where 

the   time-honour 

ed  receptacles  fi>i 

court -rolls   ha\e, 

by  aldermanic  in 

difference,  mosth 

been  relegated  to 

the  lumber-room, 

and  from  thence 

to   the   flames. 

Certain    relics 

with  undoubted 

pedigrees  h  a  v  e , 

indeed,  remaincil 

unscathed  to  the 

present  time,  but 

in  a  great  many 

instances  these 

owe  their  pre- 
servation to  the 
fact  that  they  are 
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strong-boxes  of  the  so-called  "Armada  ''  type,  and,  being 
constructed  of  iron  or  steel,  are  not  so  easy  to  destroy. 
.Many  have  also  been  removed  from  their  original  habi- 
tations. The  famous  "  Chatham  "  chest,  dating  from 
the  days  of  Drake  and  Hawkins,  in  which  sailors  de- 
posited certain  sums  of  money  each  week  to  form  a  relief 
fund,  has  now  been  removed  to  Greenwich,  and  the  fine 
series  of  iron  coffers  which  were  aforetime  owned  by  the 
City  Companies  now  exist  as  show-pieces  in  the  (luildhall 
Museum.  .-Ml  have  outlived  their  primary  applications, 
and,  in  a  practical  sense,  are  no  longer  required. 

One  of  the  most  uncommon  and  grotesque  Corporation 
coffers  of  wood  remaining  in  the  country  may  be  seen  at 
Ipswich.  It  formerly  did  duty  in  the  old  Tudor  Moot 
Hall,  on  the  Cornhill,  which  was  demolished  about  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but,  freed  from  its 
original  use,  has  now  been  deposited  in  Christchurch 
Mansion,  till  recent  years  the  residence  of  the  Fonnereau 
family.  In  this  coffer  were  once  lodged  the  records  of 
the  Corporation,  the  keys  being  kept  in  custody  of  four 
clavigers.  The  Ipswich  coffer  is  not  in  an  untouched 
state,  the  framing  having  been  renewed  during  the  last 
century  in  a  particularly  blatant  manner.  The  panels 
are  remarkable,  that  in  the  front  giving  valuable  evidence 
concerning  costume  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century.     The  subject   depicts   the   town   watch   of  the 

^  Ijeriod   sallying 

forth  armed  and 
furnished  with  a 
n  te  r  n .  T  h  e 
craftsman  has 
taken  some  pains 
to  portray  char- 
acter of  different 
types.  The  short 
varlet  underneath 
the  central  lock  is 
stringing  a  bow, 
and  the  equip- 
ment of  others  in 
the  assemblage 
includes  such 
interesting  items 
as  a  "kidney  " 
dagger  and  a 
"hand-and-a- 
halfer'  sword. 
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Laminated  pauldrons  also  appear  on  the  arms  of  the  man 
who  holds  a  dead  bird  (apparently  a  goose)  in  one  of  his 
hands,  while  with  the  other  he  shoulders  a  spear  from 
which  a  lantern  depends.  The  carving  throughout  was 
certainly  not  executed  by  an  English  hand,  but  probably 
by  a  native  of  North  Italy.  The  costume  is  strongly 
indicative  in  this  respect,  certain  details  being  reminis- 
cent of  Monstrelet,  who  in  his  chronicles  describes 
accurately  the  fashions  of  his  time.  There  is  a  remote 
possibility  that  the  Ipswich  Corporation  cotifer  may  have 
been  carved  in  this  country  by  an  Italian,  but  in  all 
probability  it  was  imported  with  other  articles  during 
the  early  days  of  the 
Renaissance. 

Some  curious  details  may 
be  observed  in  the  carvings 
on  the  front  panel.  Behind 
the  figures  of  the  watch- 
men a  stretch  of  arras  de- 
pending  from  rings  is 
shown,  while  the  artist,  who 
does  not  seem  to  have  been 
able  to  entirely  divest  him- 
self of  medianal  traditions, 
has  twisted  conventional 
scroll-worker  ribbonsround 
the  legs  of  some  of  the  men. 
These  scrolls  were  presum- 
ably painted  with  an  inscri])- 
tion,  which  has  now  dis 
appeared.  The  end  piin  i, 
are  carved  with  laiL;i  li 
heads  enclosed  in  wn  itli.  ~\ 
roundels.  These  panels, 
thoughhandled  in  a  superior 
style  to  the  front,  are  of  less 
interest,  for  they  are  purely 
decorative,  and  give  no  in- 
dication  of  the  life  and 
customs  of  the  time. 

/\  rough  woodcut  of  this  j^-,-,    m  _|,,|.|,,,|. 

rarity  was  published  in  Canterbury,  foi  rtei- 


Clarke's  History  of  Ipsu'ich.  1825,  when  the  coffer  with 
its  framing  was  intact.  The  illustration,  however,  is  so 
carelessly  executed  as  to  be  of  hardly  any  value,  details 
being  false  and  badly  drawn. 

Municipalities  may  have  discarded  their  old  muniment 
coffers,  but  numbers  of  these  relics  are  preserved  in  alms- 
houses and  hospitals  of  ancient  foundation.  Some  of  the 
earliest,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  and 
beautiful  in  the  kingdom,  may  be  seen  in  St.  John's  Hos- 
pital at  Canterbury.  In  the  old  dining-hall  of  that  insti- 
tution are  three  carved  coffers — two  of  thirteenth-century 
origin  and  one,  a  remarkable  piece,  dating  from  the  four- 
teenth century — all  in  a  fair 
state  of  preservation.  One 
of  the  earliest  specimens, 
which  has  remained  hi  situ 
for  generations,  exhibits  an 
arcade  of  six  bays  on  its 
front,  being  further  decora- 
ted with  a  series  of  small 
rosettes.  The  original  pin- 
hinged  lid  i  s  re  t a i  n  e  d, 
though  one  of  its  flanges  is 
111  i  ss  i  n  g.  The  contempo- 
rary, which  resembles  it 
somewhat,  is  carved  with 
five  arches,  the  supporting 
pilasters  being  applied 
pieces  of  wood.  The  piii- 
hinge  and  flanges  are  in 
perfect  condition.  The  last- 
mentioned  coffer  was  dis- 
covered in  a  damp  tool-shed 
adjoining  the  ruined  Nor- 
man chapel  in  the  hospital 
grounds,  and,  being  thought 
worthy  of  some  attention, 
several  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts were  made  to  lug  it 
upthe  narrow  windingstair- 
case  into  the  dining-hall 
of  the   ostablishmont.     .\n 
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astonishing  piece  of  vandalism  was  eventually  perpe- 
trated. The  bases  of  the  broad  stiles  were  sawn  off  to 
accommodate  the  size  of  the  coffer  to  the  width  of  the 


coffers,  as  they  are  too  large   to  have  entered   by  any 
aperture. 

In    St.    Nicholas's   Hospital   at    Harbledown,    at    the 
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st:iirwa\-,  and  the  necessary  haulage  was  then  accom- 
plished. The  sub-warden  begged  that  the  mutilated 
portions  might  be  retained  and  fitted  on  again,  but 
without  success.  This  ignorant  and  senseless  barbarity 
occurred  less  than  two  years  ago,  and  resulted  in  com- 
pletely spoiling  the  proportions  of  a  singularly  perfect 
specimen  of  thirteenth-century  woodwork.  It  may  be 
noticed  that  the  mutilated  coffer  is  constructed  of  thinner 
material  than  most  specimens  of  its  type.  1  n  both  examples 
the  lid  flanges  are  accommodated  by  the  "  battering-in" 
of  the  side  walls. 

The  coffer  dating  from  the  fourteenth  century  in  the 
same  apartment  is  a  far  more  splendid  affair  than  either 
of  the  preceding  pieces.  1  have  elsewhere  mentioned  the 
extraordinary  likeness  of  this  coffer  to  its  brethren  at 
Faversham  and  Rainham,  in  the  same  county,  and  the 
probability  of  all  three  examples  being  the  work  of  an 
identical  Kentish  craftsman.  The  lid  of  the  fourteenth- 
century  coffer  at  Canterbury  is  ornamented  with  two  ba\  s 
composed  of  segments  of  concentric  circles,  similar  to 
the  Faversham  example.  I  remember  to  have  seen  in 
the  museum  at  Ypres,  in  Belgium,  an  ancient  coffer  the 
lid  of  which  was  decorated  in  the  same  wa)',  and  which 
was  probably  of  English  workmanship.  This  interesting 
and  beautiful  piece  has  most  likely  shared  the  common 
fate  of  most  treasures  which  the  old  Flemish  city  pos- 
sessed. It  should  not  pass  unnoticed  that  the  superb 
fourteenth-century  coffer  in  St.  John's  Hospital  originally 
had  but  one  lock,  the  supplementary  two  being  only 
clouts  of  later  date,  which  were  not  provided  for  in  the 
sculptured  design,  and  are  stuck  on  quite  casually  over 
the  carving.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  dining-hall 
must  have  been  built  around  this  and  one  of  the   earlier 


termination  of  the  Pilgrim's  Way,  is  a  barrel-lidded  coffer 
which  possesses  more  than  usual  interest.  The  hospice 
at  Harbledown  has  for  centuries  been  the  home  of  time- 
honoured  treasures,  including  a  superb  collection  of 
maple  bowls,  and,  until  fairly  recent  times,  a  genuine 
relic  of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket,  in  the  shape  of  one  of  the 
saint's  shoes.  Two  of  the  bowls  are  of  unrivalled  im- 
portance. One  of  them  is  set  with  a  brilliant  rock-crystal, 
which  is  believed  to  have  formedpart  of  the  decoration  of 
the  aforesaid  shoe.  Erasmus,  in  his  Peregrinaiio  Reli- 
gionis  Ergo,  mentions  this  shoe  as  being  "  bound  with 
brass  and  set  with  a  piece  of  glass  like  a  gem. "  The 
bottom  of  the  other  bowl  is  inlaid  with  a  medallion  of 
silver-gilt,  representing  a  mounted  knight  armed  in  the 
fashion  of  the  early  fourteenth  century,  and  displaying  on 
his  heater-shaped  shield  the  Beauchamp  arms.  Trampled 
beneath  his  horse's  hoofs  is  a  dragon,  and  encircling  the 
picture  is  the  inscription— Gv  dk  W.\r\vic  :  Ard.anoun  : 
Ki;ci  Occis  :  Lk  I)r.u;ou.\. 

The  barrel-lidded  coffer  which  stands  in  the  dining-hall 
of  the  hospice  was  used  until  quite  recently  for  the  safe- 
keeping of  these  rarities.  It  was  probably  constructed 
in  the  early  years  of  the  sixteenth  century  for  this  very 
purpose,  and  Dean  Stanley  mentions  an  alms-box  once 
kept  within  in  connection  with  the  donation  which 
Erasmus  bestowed  when  he  visited  Harbledown  Hospital 
in  company  with  John  Colet,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  cirot 
1512. 

About  these  barrel-lidded  coffers  a  variety  of  unsub- 
stantial legends  cling.  There  is  a  sixteenth-century 
specimen  at  Framlingham,  Suffolk,  concerning  which 
wild  theories  are  hinted  ;  another  at  Minster,  in  Thanet, 
is  said  to  have  come  over  with  William  the  Conqueror. 
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If  so,  the  old  Normans   must  have  been  content  tc 
white  wood  at  a  time  when  oak  abounded. 

The  discovery  of  an  antique  barreldidded   coffe 
cur-cd 'n  Fsse\  ■"  '^j^  ■•"de-ex'-^'""'^'"'"'" '^"''  •■'"" 


bedroom,  on  the  middle  floor.  In  the  south-east  corner 
the  floor-boards  were  found  to  be  decayed  ;  upon  their 
removal,  another  layer  of  loose  boards  was  observed  to 
'  ""*  f-"  tct  -q--T-c       \  ladder. 


circumstances.  Ingatestone  Hall,  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
Petre  family,  became  famous  in  mid-\'ictorian  da)S 
owing  to  its  being  the  exemplar  of  Audley  Court  in 
Miss  Braddon's  popular  no\el,  Lady  Aiidley's  Scire/. 
Ingatestone  was  originally  a  summer  residence  of  the 
Abbots  of  Barking,  being  subsequently  granted  by  King 
Henry  VIII.  to  William  Petre,  LI.. I).,  in  the  year  1539. 
It  has  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  Pet- 
res  till  the  present 
century,  though  thr 
family  ceased  residing 
here  when  they  mi- 
grated to  West  Thorn- 
don  between  the  years 
1 770  and  1780.  Buck- 
ler's book  on  Essex 
churches,  which  was 
published  the  year  im- 
mediately succeeding 
the  "  find,"  gives  the 
following  account  of 
the  matter  : — 

"  It  was  also  in  one 
of  the  Projections  on 
the  south  front  of  this 
portion  of  the  \'ener- 
able  Hall  thata  Priest's 

Hiding  Place  was  accidentally  discovered  in  t! 
of  [855.  The  entrance  to  this  secret  chain  be 
small  room,   attached   to  what  was  probably 
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perhaps  two  centuries  old,  remained  beneath.  The  exist- 
ence of  this  sacred  asylum  must  have  been  familiar  to 
the  heads  of  the  family  for  several  generations  ;  indeed, 
evidence  of  this  is  afforded  by  a  packing-case  directed, 
'  For  the  Right  Honble.  the  Lady  Petre,  at  Ingatestone 
Hall,  in  Essex.'  The  wood  is  much  decayed  and  the 
style  of  the  writing  firm  and  antiquated.     .     .     . 

"The  'hiding-place' 
\  measures  fourteen  feet 

in  length,  two  feet  one 
inch  in  width,  and  ten 
feet  in  height.  Its 
floor  level  is  the  natur- 
al ground  line  ;  the 
door  is  spread  with 
nine  inches  of  remark- 
ably dry  sand,  so  as  to 
exclude  damp  or  mois- 
ture. A  cursory  ex- 
amination of  the  sand 
brought  to  light  a  few- 
bones,  small  enough  to 
be  those  of  a  bird  ;  and 
in  al  1  ijrobability  the 
remains  o  f  food  sup- 
plied to  some  unfortu- 

/ri'rucHKS  or  ksskx,"  .S56  "^'«=  occupant  during 

confinement.  The 
state  of  the  law  rendered  these  hiding-places  necessary, 
for  late  in  the  sixteenth  and  early  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
turies the  celebration  of  Mass  in  this  country  was  strictly 
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forbidden.  It  was  illegal  to  use  the  Chapels ;  the  I'riest 
therefore  celebrated  Mass  secretly  '  in  a  chamber '  open- 
ing from  which  was  a  hiding-place  to  which  he  could 
retreat  in  time  of  danger  ;  and  where  also  the  \'estments, 
Altar-furniture,  Missal,  Crucifix,  and  Sacred  Vessels  were 
kept  in  a  trunk. 

"  The  Trunk  or  Chest  here  alluded  to  remained  in  this 
instance,  and  was  an  interesting  relic  to  discover.  It 
measures  four  feet  two  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  one 
foot  seven  inches  in  width,  and  one  foot  ten  and  a  half 
inches  in  height  to  the  top  of  the  arched  lid.  The  wood 
appears  to  be  yew,  only  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  very  carefully  put  together,  lined  with  strong 
linen  securely  nailed,  and  entirely  covered  with  leather 
turned  over  the  edges  inside,  and  glued  down.  The  out- 
side edges  are  iron  bound ;  five  iron  bands  pass  round 
the  short  way,  two  others  lengthways,  and  two  girt  in 
horizontally.  The  metal  is  thin,  hard  hammered,  one 
and  one-eighth,  and  one  and  a  quarter  inches  in  breadth  ; 
woven  alternately  under  and  over,  and  thickly  nailed. 
The  nails  are  clenched  at  the  back  ;  each  of  the  cross- 
bands  is  turned  into  a  hinge,  so  that  the  lid  hangs  upon 
five  hinges.  There  are  two  hasped  locks,  each  rivetted 
on  by  three  long  staples  made  ornamental  by  chisel-cuts 
on  the  face  ;  a  projecting  rib  formed  like  the  letter  S 
encircles  the  keyholes,  and  there  is  a  third  means  of 
fastening  in  the  centre,  adapted  for  a  padlock.  .-\t  the 
ends  are  long  thin  handles  in  quaint  character  like  the 
rest.  Considering  its  antiquity  and  the  original  lightness 
of  its  make,  the  Chest  is  in  good  state  of  preservation  ;  the 
lining  is  nearly  gone  ;  the  wood,  iron,  and  leather  of  the 
bottom,  and  the  metal  at  the  top,  are  all  much  decayed." 

It  is  worth  while  mentioning  that  when  this  discovery 
was  made  the  old  vestment  coffer  was  elevated  from  the 
floor  by  two  oak  blocks.  From  certain  peculiarities  in 
its  make,  it  does  not  appear  to  date  from  an  era  prior  to 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Its  origin  was  probably 
Italian.  The  brickwork  partition  which  screens  the 
priest's  hole  is  later  than  the  shell  of  the  building,  and  is 


estimated  to  have  been  added  during  the  reign  of  James  I., 
about  which  time  the  coffer  was  in  all  likelihood  deposited 
there.  It  would  be  interesting  to  ascenain  the  present 
locality  of  the  Ingatestone  coffer,  which  has  now  dis- 
appeared from  the  hall.  A  coffer  of  very  similar  appear- 
ance, though  perhaps  of  slightly  earlier  date,  remains  in 
the  parish  church  of  Attleborough,  Norfolk. 

The  allusion  to  the  discovery  of  the  secret  chamber 
and  the  coffer  within  being  accidentally  made  by  a  child 
in  the  first  chapter  oi  Lady  Audley's  Secret,  is  said  to  be 
substantially  correct,  being  confirmed  by  eye-witnesses 
to  the  event.  The  novel,  first  published  in  1862,  must 
have  been  written  when  details  of  the  actual  incident 
were  fresh  within  recollection. 

Ingatestone  Hall  was  up  "  FOR  S.m.e  "  in  the  autumn 
of  191 5,  when  the  hiding-place  in  which  the  coffer  was 
found  formed  one  of  the  special  features  among  the 
many  attractions  of  the  mansion. 

Casual  protraction  of  Pointed  methods  during  the 
Renaissance  is  a  favourite  thesis  with  antiquarians,  and 
about  this  subject  a  vast  deal  has  been  written.  In  some 
localities  the  old  style  died  particularly  hard,  showing  no 
sign  of  assimilation  with  the  newer  development.  An 
excellent  instance  of  this  tenacity  as  regards  furniture 
may  be  seen  in  the  old  parish  church  of  Thaxted,  in 
Essex.  Here  is  an  arcaded  coffer  superficially  so  early 
in  appearance  that  at  first  sight  many  would  be  disposed 
to  place  it  well  back  in  pre- Reformation  times.  A  closer 
scrutiny  will  modify  this  estimate.  The  mode  of  con- 
struction, the  slenderness  of  the  material  employed,  and 
the  little  knees  kicking  out  so  characteristically  from  its 
slab  ends  beneath  the  front  panel,  all  tend  to  prove  that 
this  coffer  cannot  have  originated  at  any  earlier  period 
than  the  central  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  survival  of  an  earlier  age.  The  arches,  which  are 
separated  from  each  other,  are  seven  in  number,  the 
central  and  shorter  one  being  placed  beneath  the  lock- 
plate  (a  restoration).  The  string  mouldings  run  right 
through  without  stop  or  return,  in  the  fashion  which  came 
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ill  with  the  dechne  of  the  Gothic,  and  the  structure  15 
joined  together  with  iron  nails,  contrary  to  the  custom 
which  was  almost  exclusively  carried  out  in  earlier  times. 
In  the  same  church  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  linen- 
panelled  credences  in  the  kingdom,  a  beautifully  pro- 
portioned piece  of  great  size,  which  we  hope  to  illustrate 
in  a  later  number. 

At  Prittlewell,  in  the  same  county  of  Essex,  are  the 
fragments  of  a  coffer  dating  from  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  which  must  once  have  been  of  great  beauty. 
The  obverse  panel  is  carved  with  a  traceried  arcade,  and 
the  reverse  with  the  representation  of  two  gryphons,  their 
necks  intertwined.  Local  tradition  has  it  that  these 
somewhat  neglected  relics  once  formed  portions  of  the 
now  demolished  rood-screen  in  the  parish  church,  but  it 
is  on  record  that  an  ancient  muniment  coffer  was  formerly 
kept  there,  and  the  panels  in  all  probability  once  formed 
part  of  it.  Documental  pedigrees  of  parish  chests,  or 
detailed  reference  by  which  they  can  be  identified,  are 
both  scarce  and  difficult  of  access,  but  in  some  cases 
they  can  be  traced  with  accuracy  from  their  very  outset. 
A  fifteenth-century  oak  coffer  bound  with  foliated  iron 
bands,  which  exists  at  Ashbourne,  on  the  confines  of 
Derbyshire,  can,  for  instance,  be  traced  by  documents 
and  invoices  from  the  year  1498,  when  it  was  presented 
to  the  church. 

It  is  always  risky  to  accept  too  readily  crude  and 
hastily  formed  theories  with  regard  to  ancient  coffers,  for 
more  often  than  not  circumstantial  tales  about  them  will 
not  bear  sifting.  An  apposite  illustration  of  this  occurs 
at  Chichester.  Standing  on  the  flagged  floor  in  the 
dimly  lighted  west  end  of  the  cathedral  is  a  coffer  of 
truly  gigantic  proportions.  A  reference  to  the  local  guide- 
books will  elicit  the  information  that  this  relic  probably 
dates  from  Saxon  times,  and  is  said  to  have  been  removed 
from  Selsey  on  transference  of  the  see  in  1075.  On  its 
massive  lid  is  inscribed  in  Arabic  figures  the  date  800, 
while  some  lunatic  has  also  scratched  the  figures  1000  in 
similar  characters  on  the  front.  Now  as  to  the  facts. 
It  is  fairly  established  that  Arabic  numerals  were  not 
used  in  this  country  before  the  junction  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  except  in  rare  instances  by  a  few 
astrologers  and  scribes,*  while  the  character  of  the  flanged 
lockplates  on  the  coffer— all  certainly  original— hardly 
pre-dates  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  All  this 
tends  to  discount  the  Saxon  theory,  leaving  one  to  con- 
clude that  the  inscribed  dates  on  the  coffer  and  its  lid 
were  added  in  fairly  recent  years  by  some  ignorant 
enthusiasts  to  support  the  wild  and  unsubstantial  legend 
as  to  its  origin.     The  unusual  shape  of  tlie  Chichester 


*The  earliest  ditt  in  Arabic  which  the  writer  knows  of  on  .i 
timber  house  is  1366.  The  notorious  forgeries  cast  in  pewter, 
which  purported  to  be  pilgrims'  tokens  troved  during  the  exca- 
vation of  a  London  dock  some  forty  years  ago,  is  a  case  where 
evidence  in  the  shape  of  early  dales  in  Arabic  numerals  was 
one  of  the  factors  in  determining  the  spurious  origin  of  these 
objects.  Several  of  these  pieces  are  extant  bearing  pre-Conquest 
dales  ID  such  numerals.  I  have  actually  seen  one— a  grotesf|ue 
representation  of  a  warrior  bearing  the  absurd  legend,  "B.C.  630." 
Comment  on  this  is  unnecessary. 


coffer  suggests  that  it  was  primarily  intended  for  the 
bishop's  pastoral  staff.  The  dimensions  are  as  follows  : 
length,  8  ft.  8  in.  ;  width,  16  in.  ;  depth,  16  in.  Local 
histories  and  guide-books  state  that  this  relic  possesses 
five  ancient  locks.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  only  possesses 
three,  the  two  diamond-shaped  scutcheons  on  the  front 
being  false  keyholes,  which  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  fastening  the  coffer.  The  "stop  handles "  on  the 
ends  are  of  a  date  subsequent  to  the  coffer  itself. 

Inscribed  coffers  and  chests  are  invariably  eagerly 
sought  after  for  obvious  reasons,  and  a  spice  of  romance 
generally  attaches  to  any  little  legend  carved  or  inlaid 
upon  them,  especially  if  accompanied  by  a  date.  Hence 
the  faker's  propensity  for  illicit  embellishment  and  the 
spoiling  of  much  good  stuff.  Coffers  and  cupboards  have 
been  offered  to  museums  which  are  perfect  marvels  of 
sculptured  lies.  A  good  many  receptacles  bearing 
authentic  inscriptions  still  remain  in  this  country,  but  it  is 
rare  for  them  to  find  their  way  into  collectors'  hands. 
An  instance  of  a  very  late  plain  coffer  occurs  at  Thaxted 
Church.  This  example  is  inscribed  in  painted  letters  on 
its  lid  :  — 

Y.ARIII.EVS     DEEDS 

and  on  its  front  :  — 

1489  ■   1789 

— the  latter  date  being  probably  when  the  existing  coft'er 
was  made  to  supersede  some  older  and  better  box  which 
had  gone  to  decay  after  300  years  of  wear.  C.eorgian 
taste  would  have  done  better  to  leave  us  at  least  the 
fragments. 

Another  curious  and  interesting  item  dating  from  the 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  the  chest  existing  in 
the  parish  church  of  Norton  St.  Philip,  Somerset.  This 
bears  on  its  front  the  somewhat  inxolved  inscription  : — 


THOM.\<- 
eXENT 

CHURc^ 


Local  taste  (!)  has  of  recent  years  mounted  this  chest 
upon  legs,  by  which  its  appearance  is  by  no  means 
improved. 

Probably  one  of  the  quaintest  inscriptions  attached  to 
a  muniment  receptacle  is  that  carved  on  the  lid  of  an  oak 
coft'er  formerly  used  for  holding  the  documents  relating 
to  Pocock's  Grammar  School,  at  Rye,  Sussex,  and  now- 
deposited  in  the  Court  House.  The  lettering  is  in  relief 
on  a  sunk  band,  and  is  as  follows  : — 


RYE 

KRKE   SCHOOLE 

I  661 


.■REl 


aSNGS 

The  reminder  is  scarcely  needed  that  this  school  is 
immortalised  in  Thackeray's  uncompleted  novel  Denis 
Duval.  Modern  advances  in  education  have  necessitated 
drastic  changes,  and  the  coffer,  which  was  once  capacious 
enough  for  the  Free  School  documents,  now  remains 
a  mere  curiosity  in  the  little  Court  House  Museum  of 
the  ancient  grass-grown  town.  Rye  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, like  Hurford,  Oxon,  abounds  in  curious  inscnlied 
memorials  of  the  past,  some  being  specially  cryptic  and 
disputable,  both  as  regards  their  dates  and  attributions. 


Sonic   C II nous  Antique    Coffer. 


For  sinj;ularity  of  setting;  out,  however,  the  abo\e  would 
be  hard  to  beat. 

Connoisseurs  of  old  oak  whose  acquisitive  instincts  run 
in  the  direction  of  "dug-outs"  are  not  very  plentiful. 


in  the  opposition  movement,  and  the  petition  was  not 
delivered,  with  the  result  that  Essex  suffered  the  e.xtreme 
penalty  in  1601.  Wiseman  was  so  stricken  with  remorse 
at  this  disastrous  climax  that  he  vowed,  as  a  penance  for 


No.    VIII.  — COFFER 
I KNGIH,    8   F 

They  are,  however,  objects  of  great  interest  and  contro- 
versy with  antiquarians,  and  may  be  freely  studied,  for 
numbers  of  these  curiosities  still  remain  in  ancient  build- 
ings, many  of  them  having  some  circumstantial  legend 
attached,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Minster  example  already 
mentioned.  -Some  of  these  relics  are  of  remote  antiquity, 
but  the  greater  part  do  not  appear  to  be  older  than  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  a  tendency  to  revert  to  primi- 
tive methods  was  not  uncommon  in  remote  districts. 
One  of  the  very  few  true  histories  attaching  to  a  "dug- 
out "  comes  from  Little  Maplestead,  in  Essex,  the  records 
of  which  are  worth  noting.  At  the  time  of  the  Dissolution 
of  the  Monasteries  a  certain  John  Wiseman,  an  auditor 
of  the  King's  revenues,  became  possessed  of  certain  land 
in  the  parish  which  had  once  belonged  to  the  Knights- 
Hospitallers.  His  grandson  Edward,  or  Edmund,  Wise- 
man, in  Elizabeth's  reign  was  a  follower  in  the  train  of 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  was  so  trusted  by  this  nobleman 
as  to  be  selected  bv  him,  when  under  arrest,  to  deliver  a 


his  failure,  he  would  never  again  rest  upon  a  bed. 
pursuance  of  this  extraordinary  resolution  he  procured 
the  trunk  of  a  large  tree,  which  with  consummate  labour 
he  excavated  or  hollowed  out,  sleeping  in  this  uncomfort- 
able receptacle  until  death  overtook  him  in  1646.  Speed 
and  Morant  both  mention  the  circumstance.  The  fact 
that  Wiseman's  endurance  of  this  horrible  couch  extended 
to  some  five  and  forty  years  speaks  impressively  in  favour 
of  the  firmness  of  a  resting-place  which  few  of  us  would 
be  hardy  enough  to  brave. 

An  illustration  of  a  very  interesting  "dug-out"  coffer 
at  Rayleigh,  in  Essex,  appeared  in  No.  152  of  Tnii  Co.\- 
NOISSEUR.  In  singularity  it  is  exceeded  by  another 
specimen  at  Langham,  in  the  same  county.  This  latter, 
while  totalling  an  outer  measurement  of  4  ft.  8  in.  by 
I  ft.  6  in.  by  i  ft.  6  in.,  is  only  excavated  to  the  measure- 
ment of  I  ft.  by  9  in.,  one  of  the  smallest  scoops  known. 

The  types  which  have  been  noticed  in  this  article  are 
onlva  few  selected  from  the  vast  number  of  ancient  rarities 


\^^MM>y 
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OF   THE    FREB  SCHOOL   AT   RYf 


petition  of  supplication  to  his  sovereign,  who,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  had  been  expecting  something  of 
the  sort  from  her  disgraced  favourite.  Hostile  intrigue 
carried  the  day.     Edward  Wiseman  became  immeshed 


LID   OF   OAK   COFFER  FORMERLY   CONTAINING   THE  DOCIMKNTS 

NOW    IN    THE  COURT   HOUSE,    RYE 

ivhich  time  has  spared    to   us    in   spite   of  the   ignorant 
landalism  of  apathetic  men. 

yW'itIt  Ihc  exception  of  Xo.  in.,  all  tlu-  illustrations 
lie  from  drawings  by  the  author. ] 


Engravings  in  the  Collection  of   Mrs.  John   Mango 
Part  I.     Mezzotints  By  the  Editor 


■  '  -  A  CATHOLIC  taste  and  a  keen  appreciation 
of  the  beautiful  are  the  guiding  principles  animating 
Mrs.  John  Mango  in  her  accumulation  of  pictures, 
prints,  furniture,  silver,  and  objects  of  art  at  27,  Palace 
Gardens.  The  collection  is  not  confined  to  any 
particular  countries  or  periods,  though  examples  of 
primitive  art  are  wholly  unrepresented,  and  English 
work  largely  predominates.  More  especially  is  this 
the  case  in  those  departments  of  art  in  which  English- 
men have  displayed  unequivocal  mastery.  One  of 
these  is  mezzo- 
tint engraving. 
Since  the  days  of 
Prince  Rupert 
few  fine  plates 
have  been 
scraped  outside 
the  limits  of  the 
United  King- 
dom. E.xcluding 
Van  Siegen,  who 
invented  the  art, 
and  Prince  Ru- 
pert, who  |)opu- 
larised  it  in  this 
country,  no 
foreigner  would 
need  to  be  ex- 
emplified in  a 
representative 
collection  ol 
mezzotint  ade- 
quately illustrat- 
ing ever)'  deve- 
lopment of  the 
art  and  the  finest 
outcome  of  those 
developments. 
M  r  s.  M  a  n  g  o's 
collection  makes 
no  pretence  of 
attaining  such  a 


LOUISA    MARCHIONESS    OF    SI.I 


representative  character.  It  is  comparatively  small, 
consisting  of,  perhaps,  fifty  or  sixty  plates  in  mono- 
chrome and  colours  ;  but  what  is  wanting  in  number  is 
atoned  for  in  quality,  the  collection  consisting  wholly 
of  early  impressions  of  choice  plates,  uniting  attrac- 
tiveness of  subject  with  beauty  of  design  and  a  lofty 
standard  of  technical  accomplishment. 

In  the  present  article  only  works  in  monochrome 
will  be  considered.  With  regard  to  these,  one  must 
sound  a  note  of  regret  ;  for,  as  many  of  the  finer 
plates  have  al- 
ready been  des- 
cribed and  illus- 
trated in  The 
Connoisseur 
from  proofs  be- 
longing to  other 
collectors,  to 
avoid  repetition 
it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  give  these 
only  brief  men- 
tion, and  unfor- 
t  u  n  a  t  e 1 y  they 
ini:lude  a  num- 
ber of  the  rarer 
and  choicer  ex- 
amples. Thus 
thercisa  proof  of 
W.  l)ickins<.n's 
Mrs.  I'clhanK 
after  Keynolds, 
before  the  in- 
scri  pt  ion — an 
earlier  state  than 
is  catalogued 
by  C ha  loner 
.Smith  ;  another 
of  his  Lady  Tay^ 
lor  :  first  states 
of  Valentine 
{.ire en's  superb, 


Jii/graviiigs    in    tlic    Collection   of  Mrs.  John    Mango 


full-lengths  of  the  Countess  of  Salisbury  and  Lady 
Louisa  Manners,  after  the  same  artist,  and  of  the 
self-portrait  of  Maria  Cos'U'ay ;  J.  R.  Smith's  Lady 
Elizabeth  Compton,  after  Peters,  and  Lady   Gertrude 


a  unique  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  was  Horace  \Val- 
pole's  own  copy,  and  the  names  of  the  three  sitters 
are  written  in  his  neat  and  legible  autograph  under- 
neath the  work.     For  it  to  have  been  thus  honoured 


J^itzpatrick,  after  Reynolds  ;  J.  Jones's  translation  of 
Romney's  Miss  Davenport ;  Haward's  Master  Bun- 
bury,  and  a  number  of  others,  all  in  the  earliest  states. 
The  recent  picture  case  affords  adequate  excu.se  for 
lingering  over  a  print  of  what  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  Valentine  Green's  works— the  plate  of 
The  Ladies  lValde,^rave,  mezzotinted  after  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds's  picture  of  Horace  Walpole's  three  beautiful 
grand-nieces,  the  Ladies  Elizabeth  Laura,  Charlotte 
Maria,  and  Anne  Horatio  Waldegrave.  Mrs.  Mango's 
proof,  a  superb  impression  in  the  first  state,  possesses 


bears  testimony  to  the  quality  of  the  proof,  for  the 
sage  of  Strawberry  Hill  was  a  fastidious  critic,  and 
plumed  himself  on  his  artistic  judgment.  Moreover, 
he  was  inordinately  proud  of  the  beauty  of  his  three 
grand-nieces,  and  resolute  to  pass  no  representation  of 
them  doing  less  than  justice  to  their  charms.  It  was 
on  the  latter  account  that  he  condemned  the  picture  of 
the  two  younger  girls  byOzias  Humphry  — the  picture 
exhibited  at  the  Academy  of  1780,  representing  them 
as  Venus  and  Juno,  which,  after  many  vicissitudes, 
was  sold  in  all  good  faith  a  year  or  two  back  as  a 
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portrait  of  Mrs. 
Siddons  and  her 
sister,  by  Romney, 
an  attribution 
which,  as  regards 
both  subject  and 
artist,  was  to  be 
presently  refuted 
at  the  law-courts. 
Humphry  painted 
the  work  without 
first  securing  a 
firm  commission, 
and  Wal  pole's 
criticisms  on  it 
were,  doubtless, 
one  of  the  chief 
causes  for  the  pic- 
ture being  left  on 
the  unfortunate 
artist's  hands. 
"Both  too  old, 
and  Lady  Horatio 
not  near  so  hand- 
some as  she  is," 
were  the  com- 
ments Walpole 
wrote  in  his  cata- 
logue of  the  1780 
Academy,  and 
straight  away  com- 
missioned  Rey- 
nolds to  paint  the 
three  sisters  in  one 
picture.  He  sug- 
gested a  classical 
composition,  with 
the  sisters  as  the 

Graces  adorning  a  ^^  chari.es  tukm.r,   afif.k   i. 

bust  of  their  mother  as  the  Magna  Mater  ;  but  the 
artist,  perhaps  warned  by  the  ill-success  of  Humphry, 
would  have  none  of  it,  and  painted  the  three  ladies 
in  contemporary  dress.  Walpole  is  said  to  have 
grumbled  at  having  to  pay  800  guineas  for  the  pic- 
ture, but  Tom  Taylor  brings  forward  fairly  conclusive 
evidence  to  show  that  the  price  was  only  ^315— less 
than  a  third  of  what  a  good  impression  of  Green's 
mezzotint  might  realise  nowadays. 

Another  mezzotint  representing  a  triad  of  English 
girls  in  contemporary  dress  is  Gainsborough  Uupont's 
rendering  of  his  uncle's  picture  of  The  Eldest  Princesses 
— Charlotte  Augusta  Matilda,  Augusta  Sophia,  and 
Elizabeth,  daughters  of  George  HI.  J  )upont  is  not  so 
accomplished  an  engraver  as  Green,  his  style  is  hardcT 


and  less  finished, 
butnomezzotinter 
has  ever  equalled 
his  translations  of 
Gainsborough's 
works  in  suggest- 
ing the  feeling  and 
touch  of  the  ori- 
ginals. His  ten  or 
twelve  plates  are 
all  after  the  one 
artist,  and  though 
several  of  them 
werenotpublished 
until  after  the  lat- 
ter's  death,  so 
closely  is  his  ex- 
quisite and  deli- 
cate brush  -  work 
followed  that  it  is 
difficult  to  resist 
the  conviction  that 
he  took  part  in 
their  production. 
The  plate  of  the 
Th ree  Princesses 
is  especially  inter- 
esting as  being  the 
only  record  we 
possess  of  the  full 
composition  of  the 
original  picture. 
It  wasan unfortun- 
ate work.  Gains- 
borough painted  it 
ni  1784,  and  sent 
it  to  the  Academy 
^.l,  ^, ,N  with  the  request 

''■^■■ER  that,  as   it   was 

delicately  painted  with  a  view  to  being  hung  low,  the 
Hanging  Committee  would  abrogate  their  rule  direct- 
ing that  full-length  portraits  should  be  hung  on  a  line 
eight  or  nine  feet  above  the  floor,  and  give  it  a  less 
elevated  position.  The  Committee  declined,  so  Gains- 
borough withdrew  his  pictures  and  never  exhibited  at 
the  Academy  again.  The  work  was  afterwards  hung  at 
Windsor,  where  it  suffered  greater  indignity  than  at  the 
Academy.  One  of  the  court  officials,  being  short  of  a 
picture  to  hang  over  a  door,  had  the  Gainsborough  cut 
down  to  a  short  half-length  to  fill  the  vacant  place.  The 
beauty  of  Gainsborough's  design  can  now  be  far  better 
appreciated  in  Dupont's  fine  translation  than  in  what 
remains  of  the  artist's  own  work,  an  illustration  of  which 
appeared  in  Thk  Connoisseur,  vol.  xxxviii.,  page  2. 


/:i/iinrvi//i^s    in    the    i'ol lection    of  Mrs.    /oliii    Maiuro 


MRS.    CURIIS  BY     HENKY    HUUSO.N,    AllKR     I 

The  plate  of  The  Eldest  Princesses  was  the  last  of 
Dupont's  mezzotints  to  be  published,  being  issued 
from  his  own  residence  in  Grafton  Street  in  1793. 
This  was  four  years  after  it  had  been  announced  in 
the  MorniriK  Herald  that  Dupont,  owing  to  the  great 
demand  for  his  pictures,  intended  to  entirely  re- 
linquish mezzotinting.     Nothing  apparently  occurred 


after  that  date  to  induce  him  to  alter  his  resolution, 
for,  until  his  death  in  1797,  Dupont  received  as  many 
commissions  for  portraits  as  he  could  possibly  fulfil. 
There  seems  every  probability,  then,  that  the  plate,  or 
at  all  events  the  major  portion  of  it,  was  engraved 
anterior  to  1790,  possibly  during  Gainsborough's 
lifetime,  before  the  original  picture  was  delivered  to 
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Windsor.  If  so,  it  would  have  the  advantage  of  that 
artist's  supervision  and  correction,  which  would  account 
for   the    exquisite  manner  in  which   the   feeling  and 


altogether.  His  small  output,  and  the  comparatively 
lengthy  intervals  between  the  issue  of  his  plates, 
suggest  that  he  did  not  depend  upon  rngraving  for  his 


brush-work  of  the  original  is  suggested  in  the  transla- 
tion. The  published  price  of  the  engraving  is  not 
recorded,  but  as  Dupont,  in  1790,  published  the 
mezzotints  of  the  King  and  Qiteeii,  which  were  nearly 
the  same  size  as  The  Eldest  Princesses,  at  the  rate  of 
jQz  2S.  for  proofs  and  jCx  js.  for  prints,  it  is  probable 
that  the  copies  of  the  last-named  plate  were  sold  at 
the  same  rate. 

A  contemporar)'  of  Dupont,  who  engraved  about 
the  same  number  of  plates,  and  then,  like  him,  ceased 
to  practise  mezzotint,  was  Henry  Hudson.  He  makes 
a  meteoric  appearance  with  a  dozen  fine  plates,  pro- 
duced between   1782  and  1793,  and  then  disappears 


livelihood.  Probably  the  war  with  France  in  171)3, 
which  exercised  such  a  disastrous  effect  on  mezzotint, 
induced  him  to  finally  relinquish  his  art.  Undoubtedly 
his  finest  plate  is  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Curtis,  after 
Henry  Walton,  a  theme  treated  so  daintily  and  with 
such  lightness  of  touch  as  to  convey  a  more  flattering 
idea  of  Walton's  art  than  is  conveyed  by  the  majority 
of  his  pictures. 

After  the  death  of  Reynolds,  Iloppner  may  be 
said  to  have  nearly  monopolised  the  services  of  the 
best  contemporary  mezzotinters,  and  his  works  fur- 
nished most  of  the  finer  themes  for  the  scrapers  of 
James  and  William  Ward,  J.   N'oung,  \\'illiain  .Say, 


E/ii^ravh/os   i/i-fhc    Collection   of  Mrs.  John    Mango 


BY    GAINSBOK 


Charles  Turner,  and  S.  W.  Reynolds  during  the  time 
he  shared  with  I^wrence  the  distinction  of  being  one 
of  the  two  most  fashionable  portrait  painters  of  his 


AFTER    T.    GAINSBOROUGH 


time.  Mrs.  Mango's  collection  furnishes  examples 
of  a  number  of  most  successful  contemporary  plates 
executed  after  him.     Among  these  are  a  trio  of  the 


The    Coi/iioissc/ir 


most  brilliant  examples  of  John  Young,  an  engraver 
who  learnt  his  art  in  J.  R.  Smith's  studio,  where  most 
of  the  last  generation  of  great  mezzotinters  were 
trained.  Young,  perhaps,  does  not  quite  attain  the 
finished  execution  of  his  master,  as  exemplified  in  the 
Litter's  best  work,  but  he  is  excelled  by  no  one  in 
the  brilliancy  and  strength  of  his  chiaroscuro.  The 
earliest  of  the  three  works  in  Mrs.  Mango's  collection 
is  the  Godsa/  Children,  issued  in  1790,  and  perhaps 
better  known  by  the  title  of  The  Setting  Sun,  which 
appears  on  both  of  the  two  published  states  of  the 
plate.  It  is  one  of  the  most  natural  and  happily 
arranged  of  Hoppner's  family  groups,  and  the  engraver 
in  his  translation  has  done  full  justice  to  the  charm  of 
the  original.  Lady  Charlotte  Greville  was  published 
six  years  later,  and  shows  even  firmer  and  more  robust 
handling.  It  is  worthy  to  rank  with  that  superb 
mezzotint  of  young  womanhood  the  Frankland  Sisters, 
by  William  Ward,  which  is  also  represented  in  the 
collection.  The  third  plate  of  the  Lambton  Family  is 
both  the  most  elaborate  and  highly  finished  of  the 
three,  the  engraver  showing  wonderful  skill  and 
refinement  in  his  realisation  of  flesh-tones  and  tex- 
tures. This  work,  which  may  be  said  to  represent 
the  high-water  mark  of  Young's  achievement,  was 
published  in  1 799.  It  represents  Lady  Anne  Lambton 
and  her  four  children — John  George,  William  Henry, 
Frances  Susan,  and  Henry  William,  the  last-named 
being  the  little  boy  in  the  foreground  contemplating 
his  shoe,  while  John  is  the  bold-looking  youngster 
unsheathing  his  sword. 

Young  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  last  of  the 
old  school  of  mezzotinters,  the  men  who  either 
engraved  in  pure  mezzotint,  or,  if  they  introduced 
etching  in  their  plates,  made  it  so  entirely  subordinate 
that  it  remains  practically  invisible  until  the  copper 
becomes  worn  through  excessive  printing,  when  the 
deep  etched  lines,  inserted  to  add  to  the  strength  of 
the  dark  shadows,  occasionally  become  painfully 
obtrusive.  Towards  the  close  of  the  French  \\'ar  the 
economical  situation  of  the  country  helped  to  bring 
about  a  change  for  the  worse.  The  cost  of  nearly  all 
commodities  was  greatly  increased,  but  buyers  of 
mezzotints  were  not  prepared  to  pay  a  correspond- 
ingly higher  price  for  their  jjrints.  This  brought 
about  a  condition  ot  affairs  threatening  this  method 
of  engraving  with  extinction.  It  was  impossihie  lu 
strike  a  large  number  nf  iai|)ressions  from  a  copper 
plate  engraved  in  pure  mezzotint,  and  ihoui^h  thi'  out- 
put could  be  largely  increased  by  the  intiodurtion   ol 


etching  in  the  work,  no  copper  plate  under  any  cir- 
cumstances would  stand  anything  like  the  same  amount 
of  printing  as  a  steel  plate.  Among  the  engravers 
who  had  to  face  this  altered  condition  of  affairs  were 
Samuel  William  Reynolds  and  Charles  Turner.  The 
former  had  been  a  pupil  of  C.  H.  Hodges,  and  Mr. 
Whitman  surmises  that  he  subsequently  went  under 
the  tutelage  of  J.  R.  Smith.  There  are  letters  from 
James  Ward  in  existence  tending  to  confirm  this  idea, 
and  also  suggesting  that  at  one  time  he  worked  with 
William  Ward  either  as  pupil  or  assistant.  At  any 
rate,  he  had  made  himself  a  thorough  master  of  the 
old  method,  and  was  not  long  launched  on  his  profes- 
sional career  when  the  increasing  competition  of  line 
plates  engraved  on  steel  threatened  to  render  his  work 
valueless.  Reynolds  met  the  competition  by  first 
largely  increasing  the  proportion  of  etching  in  his 
plates,  and  later  on  he  used  a  combination  of  mezzo- 
tint, etching,  and  stipple  which  could  be  engraved  on 
steel.  It  is  the  earlier  plates  of  Reynolds  that  now 
command  most  public  favour,  and  of  these  it  is  neces- 
sary to  secure  impressions  struck  off  before  the  under- 
ground of  etching  begins  to  show  too  palpably  through 
the  mezzotint.  The  choice  proofs  of  Louisa  Mar- 
chioness of  Sligo,  after  Opie,  and  Mrs.  Arlndhnot,  after 
Hoppner,  representing  the  engraver  in  Mrs.  Mango's 
collection,  both  command  these  qualifications.  They 
are  brilliant,  full-toned  impressions,  doing  full  justice 
to  the  engraver's  art,  and  exemplifying  that  etching 
can  be  judiciously  combined  with  mezzotint  withnut 
seriously  modifying  the  essential  characteristics  of 
the  latter. 

Charles  Turner  is  well  represented  in  Mrs.  Mango's 
collection  by  his  Le  Baiser  Envoye,  after  Greuze,  and 
Lady  Louisa  Manners  and  Charlotte  Countess  Chol- 
moiidley,  after  Hoppner.  Both  of  the  former  have 
been  already  illustrated  in  The  Connoisseur,  so  one 
must  confine  oneself  to  the  last-named,  a  fine  example 
of  the  engraver's  strong  and  finished  style.  It  was 
published  in  1805,  when  Turner  was  most  prolific  in 
his  output,  having  works  after  a  dozen  artists  in  hand 
about  this  time  ;  but  the  work  betrays  no  signs  of  haste, 
and  is  finely  and  delicately  scraped,  the  whites  being 
carefully  modulated  to  give  full  value  to  the  sparkle 
of  the  high  lights  on  the  drapery  and  elsewhere. 
I'urner  may  be  described  as  the  last  of  the  great 
engravers  of  pure  mezzotint,  until  its  revival  in  our 
own  days.  Though  a  younger  man  than  Reynolds, 
in  ins  translations  of  portraits  he  followed  old  traditions 
lar  more  closelv  and  used  etching  very  sijaringly. 


LADV   ANNE    I.AMBTON    AND    liliK    CIllLDKLiN 
BY   J.    YOUNG 
AFTER    J.    HOPP.VER 


'b>i)^oissajS. 


{The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  oj    The  Connoisseur  -who  may  be  able  to  impart 
the  information  required  by  Correspondents.^ 


Unidentified  Painting  (No.  274). 
Dear  Sir, — While  hunting  the  shops  and  studios 
in  Florence,  I  recently  found  an  old  painting  of  the 
Madonna  and  Child,  of  which  the  enclosed  is  a  photo. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  kindly  tell  me  who  painted 
it?  and  oblige,  yours  truly,  J.  Lucas  (Florence). 

Painting  hy  A.   Kyzo.muttr. 

1  )ear  Sir, — I  am  veryan.xious  to  get  some  particulars 
about  a  certain  picture,  and  wondered  if  you  would  be 
good  enough  to 
publish  this  letter 
in  your  Notes 
AND  Queries 
pages. 

Some  few 
weeks  ago  a  fine 
p  i  c  t  u  re  came 
through  111  y 
hands  of  77/ r' 
Princess  Ta  ra  - 
kanova  in  her 
Flooded  Cell  in 
the  Fortress  of 
SS.  Peter  and 
Paul.  It  was  well 
painted,  and 
looked  an  origin- 
al painting,  being 
signed  on  one  of 
the  bedposts 
what  appeared  to 
be  "A.  Kyzo- 
muttr." 

Just  recently  I 
have  heard  that 
the  original  pic- 
lure,  painted  by 
Flavitsky,  is  in  a 
Moscow  gallery. 
Bryan  men- 
tions him  as  a 
professor    at   the 


Petrograd  Academy,  and  also  as  having  painted  the 
above-named  picture. 

Is  the  copyist  I  have  mentioned  above  known  to 
any  students  of  Russian  art,  or  was  he  just  a  pupil  at 
the  Academy? — Yours  faithfully,  \Vm.  S.  Harris. 

Thomas  Mai.ton. 
Dear  Sir, — Your  correspondent  Mr.  Lawrence  E. 
Tanner,  who  is  in  search  of  biographical  notes  con- 
cerning the  Maltons,  other  than  those  given  in  the 
Dictionary  of 
.Vational  Biogra- 
phy and  Bryan, 
wi'll  find  some  in- 
teresting  infor- 
mation concer- 
ning them  in  tlie 
first  volume  of 
t  h  e  iVPcmoirs  of 
1 1 11  Ha  m  Hie  key  •, 
e.lited  by  Mr. 
.•\  If  red  Spencer, 
and  published  a 
few  years  ago  by 
Messrs.  Hurst  & 
Hlackett.  Hickey 
was  for  a  lime  a 
boarder  in  the 
houseof  the  elder 
.Malton. 

Yours  faithfully, 
William  T. 
Whitley. 

Unu)eniii-ied 
Paintings 
(Nos.275\-276). 
Dear  Sir,— 1 
should  be  glad  if 
your  readers 
could  assist  me 
to  discover  the 
idenlitv  of  the 


(275)  UNIDENTIFIED    PAINTING 


(276)  UNIDENTII-'IIiD     I'AINT1> 
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painters  of  the  two  pictures  of  which   I   send  you  a 
phot*)graph. 

I  should  also  be  glad  to  learn,  if  possible,  the  subject 
of  No.  276. 

Yours  faithfully,  J.  C.  \V. 

Unidentified  Portrait  (No.  277). 

De.\r  Sir, — Going  through  your  last  number,  just 

received,  the  idea  struck   me  that  I   might  use  the 

medium  of  your  publication  to  obtain  identification 

of  a  picture  in  ray  possession,  the  author  of  which  I 


never  could  hnd  out.  I  forward  yo\x  a  photo  of  the 
Siime.  It  represents  evidently  George  IV.  when 
Regent,  but  the  artist  who  painted  it  I  could  never 
even  think  of,  if  I  admit  that  it  is  iioi  by  Isabey. 
If  you  think  it  worth  the  while,  please  reproduce 
it  as  an  unidentified  picture  (painted  on  copper). 
Referring  to  page  218,  portrait  of  Mr.  Sherwood, 
it  looks  very  much  like  a  portrait  by  Sir  Wm.  Beechy 
I  once  had,  as  far  as  one  can  judge  from  the  repro- 
duction.— I  beg  to  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 
C.  Brunner  (Paris). 


The    Coiinoissciu' 


IN  THE  SALE  ROOM 


Red  Cross 
Sale 


The  Red  Cross  sale  this  year  easily  surpassed  all  pre- 
lious  records,  the  grand  total  realised  being  ^151,000, 
as  against  ^£7 1,404  last  year,  close  on 
^50,000  in  1916,  and  ^37,383  '"  '91 5- 
Readers,  however,  must  not  run  away 
with  the  idea  of  a  phenomenal  appreciation  of  art  values 
to  account  for  the  progressive  increase.  Both  donors 
and  bidders  have  been  more  generous  with  each  succes- 
sive year,  and  in  many  instances  the  prices  paid  had 
little  or  no  relation  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  article 
purchased.  The  pictures,  drawings,  and  engravings  fur- 
nished the  most  substantial  quota  to  the  total,  realising 
^41,324,  as  against  ^38,470  for  jewellery.  The  most 
expensive  items  among  the  latter  comprised  the  magnifi- 
cent yellow  diamond  weighing  205  carats,  presented  by 
the  Diamond  Syndicate,  which  sold  for  /;io,ooo;  a  bril- 
liant collet  necklace,  composed  of  twenty-three  stones, 
presented  by  Mrs.  Graham,  made  £5,600;  a  brilliant 
chain  of  127  stones,  given  by  \'iscount  and  Viscountess 
Hambledon,  £2,700;  a  cat's-eye  and  brilliant  pendant, 
the  gift  of  Lady  Byron,  £1,500  ;  a  second  brilliant  collet 
necklace,  presented  by  Mrs.  A.  J.  Bartlett,  £1,420;  and 
a  necklace  of  8 1  graduated  pearls  presented  by  45  donors, 
£1,500.  The  most  profitable  item  among  the  picture 
sales  was  not  announced  until  the  last  day,  when  it  was 
stated  that  Mr.  Percival  Duxbury,  of  Bury,  had  offered 
£10,000  to  the  Red  Cross  if  Mr.  J.  S.  Sargent  would 
paint  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Duxbury,  and  that  Mr.  Sargent 
had  cabled  from  America  his  consent.  At  the  same  time 
a  cabled  donation  of  £10,000  from  Mr.  Henry  Duveen, 
of  the  well-known  firm  of  picture  dealers,  was  announced. 
The  first  drawings  were  sold  on  April  13th,  when  two 
presented  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  were  included 
among  the  sales.  Of  these,  an  illustration  to  Sindbad 
the  Sailor,  \2\  in.  by  10  in.,  by  Edmund  Dulac,  made 
£115  los. ;  and  a  drawing  of  The  Golden  Plum  Tree, 
20  in.  by  igi  in.,  by  Miss  Anna  Airy,  was  sold  twice, 
bringing  £27  the  first  timeand  £21  the  second.  Several 
small  Birket  F'osters  realised  high  prices — three  vignettes, 
Venice  from  the  Lagoons,  San  Georgia  and  La  Salute, 
Venice,  and  Near  Dordrecht,  presented  by  Mr.  .Arthur 
Spurrier,  made  £315,  £294,  and  £147  respectively;  and 
another  example,  Richmond,  Yorkshire,  4  in.  by  i\  in., 
presented  by  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  £126.  Other  draw- 
ings with  their  donors'  names  included  the  following  :— 
A  Heath  Scene,  i3iin.  by  21  in.,  by  T.  Collier  (Mr. 
F.  1'.  Osmaston),  £115  los.;^  Street  J'reacher,  Seville, 
19  in.  by  26  in.,  by  J.  F.  Lewis  (the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe),  £110  5s.;  Portrait  0/ Bis  Majesty  the  King,  in 
black  chalk,  23  in.  by  17!  in.,  by  Sir  Luke  Fildes  (the 
artist),  £r  10  5s. ;  A  Cornfield  in  Inverness,  iij  in.  by 
29}  in.,  by  R.  Thorne-VVaite  iSir  Ceorge  W.  Agnew), 
£210;  and  a  sketch  to  be  made  of  the  sale-room  by  .Max 
I'.eurbohm,  £168.  The  last  item  was  bought  by  Lady 
Wcrnher,  and  is  to  be  presented  to  Messrs.  Christie  as 


a  memento  of  the  sale.  The  pictures  disposed  of  on 
the  same  day  included  Ariadne  in  A/\ixos,  29  in.  by 
37  in.,  by  O.  F.  Watts  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morland  Agnew}, 
£1,102  los. ;  The  Bath  of  Venus,  57i  in.  by  38  in.,  by 
Charles  Shannon  (\'iscount  and  Viscountess  Northclifte), 
£682  los. ;  Stirling  Castle,  16J  in.  by  27J  in.,  by  D.  V. 
Cameron  (the  artist),  £525  ;  The  Painter,  35-^  in.  bv 
27i  in.,  by  William  Orpen  (Miss  Reckitt),  £189  ;  Pass- 
ing Days,  37J  in.  by  108  in.,  by  J.  M.  Strudwick  (Sir 
Jeremiah  Colman),  £178  los.;  The  Wounded  Adonis, 
21  in.  by  355  in.,  by  Briton  Riviere  (Mr.  F.  Carbutt), 
£147  ;  On  the  River  Llugwy,  near  Bettws-y-Coed,  12^  in. 
by  i6|  in.,  by  B.  W.  Leader  (the  artist),  £147;  The 
Shepherd's  Sabbath,  58  in.  by  94  in.,  by  T.  S.  Cooper 
(Mr.  Charles  Hardy),  £168;  The  Staircase,  on  panel, 
i6|-  in.  by  3J  in.,  by  Sir  L.  Alma-Tadema  (Mr.  Malcolm 
R.  Aird),  £210  ;  ^  Gipsy  Encampment,  27^ in.  by  36  in., 
by  W.  Shayer,  sen.  (Captain  and  Mrs.  Eric  Kingzett i, 
£183  15s.;  Mornijig  in  the  Meadows,  lb\  in.  by  21  in., 
byT.  S.  Cooper  (Mrs.  G.  C.  Croft),  £16%  ■  Battersea 
Reach,  27^  in.  by  355  in.,  by  David  Muirhead  (the  artist), 
£315;  The  Deposition  from  the  Cross,  27J  in.  by  2 1 J  in. ,  by 
Charles  Ricketts  (the  artist),  £231  ;  The  Merry-go-round, 
2i,h  in.  by  29^  in.,  by  W.  Dacres  Adams  (Mr.  Edmund 
Davis),  £147  ;  Cambria's  Coast,  43  in.  by  72  in.,  by  B.  W. 
Leader  (Mr.  W.A.Briscoe),£399;andZ'^^^-^a7W?-,  26in. 
by  38  in.,  by  Ch.  Jacque  (Mr.  W.  M.  N.  Reid),  £315. 
The  feature  of  the  day  was  the  sale  of  a  number  of  blank 
canvases  given  by  well-known  artists,  on  which  they  had 
promised  to  paint  portraits  or  other  subjects.  Among 
these  were  the  following  : — Sir  John  Lavery,  49  in.  by 
34  in.,  £1,050  ;  W.  Orpen,  30  in.  by  25  in.,  £787  ;  Glyn 
Philpot,  36  in.  by  28  in.,  £735  ;  Ambrose  McEvoy, 
50  in.  by  40  in.,  £672;  G.  Fiddes  Watt,  34  in.  by 
25iin.,  £577  los.;  F.  Cadogan  Cowper,  50  in.  by  36  in., 
£504  ;  Hon.  John  Collier,  23^  in.  by  19J  in.,  £367  los. ; 
Frank  Dicksee,  24  in.  by  20  in.,  £362  los. ;  J.  J.  Shan- 
non, 24  in.  by  20  in.,  £231  ;  Charles  Sims,  24  in.  by  20  in., 
£189;  and  R.  G.  Eves,  20  in.  by  16  in.,  £177  los.  Satur- 
day, the  20th,  the  twelfth  day  of  the  sale,  was  devoted 
to  modern  and  other  drawings  and  old  pictures.  Among 
the  drawings  was  a  charming  pastel  of  A  Young  Child, 
by  J.  Russell  (Mr.  Joseph  Wilkinson),  23J  in.  by  17^  in., 
together  with  a  print  of  the  same  by  W.  Nutter,  which 
made  £288  15s.;  a  Watteau  Head  of  a  Man,  6  in.  by 
7j  in.,  a  study  in  red  chalk  for  the  picture  Inspiration 
Divine  (Mr.  Colin  Agnew),  £231  ;  while  amongst  the  old 
pictures  sold  on  the  same  day  were  a  Portrait  of  Captain 
Thomas  Corneivall,  R.N.,  by  Gainsborough,  49^  in.  by 
39i  in.  (the  late  Mr.  W.  Lockett  Agnew),  £630;  Portrait 
of  the  Ho?i.  Thomas  Windsor,  by  N.  Hone,  29  in.  b\- 
24i  in.  (Mr.  R.  Leicester  Harmsworth),  £630;  George 
Washington,  by  Stuart,  95  in.  by  60  in.  (Colonel  Sir 
.\lcxandcr  Hargreavcs  Brown,  liart.),  £579  los.;^  View 
in  a  Park  and  A   Landscape,    l)y   Breughel,  a  |)air,  on 


///   the   Sale   Room 


panel,  6  in.  bySi  in.  .Mr.  Frederick  K.  Lee ',  ^'504  ;  and  a 
Portrait  of  Captain  Read,  by  Angelica  KaulTnian,  30  in. 
by  24jin.,  together  with  an  autograph  letterfromthe  artist 
relating  to  the  picture  i.Sir  Carl  Meyer,  Bart.),  ^315. 

On  the  tenth  day,  the  most  important  item  was  fur- 
nished by  the  series  of  twenty-four  old  mezzotints  after 
Reynolds  and  other  eighteenth-century  artists,  presented 
by  His  Majesty  the  King.  This  furnished  the  premier 
price  for  the  day,  falling  to  a  bid  of  ^420.  Other 
interesting  items  included  Souvenir  d'' Amsterdam,  an 
original  etching  by  D.  Y.  Cameron  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Kinder),  /I35  14s.;  Burgos,  an  etching  by  Andrew  F. 
.■\tfleck  (Messrs.  James  Connell  &  Sons),  ^42  ;  while 
among  the  prints  in  colours  mention  must  be  made  of 
A  Boy  employed  in  burning  weeds,  after  G.  Morland,  by 
J.  Ward  (Mr.  C.  Bower  Ismay),  ;£2ji  ;  Crossing  the 
Brook,  after  H.  Thomson,  by  W.  Say  (Hon.  Lady 
Herbert),  ^210;  and  Cottager,  by  P.  W.  Tomkins  (Mr. 
E.  A.  Wigan),  ^126.  The  autograph  section  included,  in 
addition  to  numerous  letters,  a  large  number  of  original 
manuscripts.  The  original  holograph  MS.  of  Burns' 
Occasional  Address,  spoken  by  Miss  Fontelle  on  her  Benefit 
Night  (Mrs.  Alfred  Morrison),  made  ^90  ;  the  original 
holograph  manuscript  of  a  poem  by  Lord  Byron,  signed 
and  dated  June  30th,  1809  (Mr.  Alfred  James),  £b^  ;  the 
Army  List  for  1914,  containing  the  autograph  signatures 
of  the  most  illustrious  British  soldiers  of  that  day  from 
Sir  Douglas  Haig  and  Lord  French  downwards  (Mr. 
Gerald  du  Maurier),  ^420  ;  a  Memorandum  Book  of 
Charles  Dickens,  consisting  of  outline  sketches  of  charac- 
ters and  scenes,  etc.,  the  first  page  dated  January,  1855,  in 
Dickens's  autograph,  and  with  inscription  "To  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Comyns  Carr,  with  the  affectionate  love  of  Kate 
Perugini,  1892  "  (Mrs.  Comyns  Carr),  ^325  ;  the  original 
MS.  of  Thomas  Hardy's  Far  from  the  Madding  Cnnud 
(the  author  and  Mrs.  Reginald  J.  Smith),  ^230;  the 
original  MS.  of  Kipling's  The  Ballad  of  the  Boli-i'ar, 
signed  Jan.  28th,  1892  (Sir  Sidney  Low),  ^76;  and  the 
original  holograph  notes  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  famous 
speech  to  the  Labour  Representatives,  known  as  the  Go 
on  or  go  under  speech  (the  Prime  Minister),  ^25  4s. 
ng  the  letters  were  one  from  Shelley  to  M.  J.  Lewis 

Monk"),  1816,  sent  with  Keats's  poems,  mentioning 
j,.cen  Mab  and  Lord  Byron  (Mrs.  Hepburn),  ^81  ;  a 
letter  from  Thackeray  to  "My  dear  old  Forster,"  New 
York,  Oct.  31st,  1855,  describing  his  welcome  by  the 
American  people,  and  his  appreciation  of  their  character 
(the  Misses  Crosbie),  ^59 ;  another  from  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  to  P'ield- Marshal  Lord  Beresford,  July  2nd, 
1815,  written  a  fortnight  after,  and  giving  an  account  of 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  (the  Lady  Haversham),  ^60 ; 
and  a  letter  from  (ieorge  Meredith  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Times,  April  14th,  1909,  being  his  eulogy  on  Swinburne 
(Mr.  Bruce  L.  Richmond),  ^31   los. 

Nearly  two  days  were  occupied  with  the  dispersal  of 
the  varied  and  interesting  collection  of  books.  Many  of 
the  prices  were,  of  course,  far  in  excess  of  the  auction 
value  of  the  works  offered,  a  notable  instance  being  the 
Complete  work  of  Rembrandt,  8  vols.,  1897-1906  (Mr. 
Edward  Hulton),  which  was  sold  for  no  less  than  £l'&o. 


.An  interesting  lot  was  a  copy  of  Quality  Street,  by  Sir 
J.  M.  Barrie,  1901,  with  a  holograph  original  verse  on 
his  signature  by  the  author  (Mr.  W.  Snoad  Gritfin),  ^44  ; 
while  another  was  the  Life  of  Charles  Dickens,  by  John 
Forster,  6  vols.,  8vo,  1874  (the  Viscount  Northcliffe), 
w  hich  made  ^40.  Two  copies  of  the  Kelmscott  Chaucer, 
1896  (Sir  Frederick  Macmillan  and  Mary  Countess  of 
Lovelace),  made  £&^  and  ^82  respectively.  Over  two 
pages  of  the  catalogue  were  devoted  to  early  editions  of 
Dickens's  works,  among  themore  \mif  onanihcing Sketches 
by  Bos,  1st  8vo  ed.,  presentation  copy  with  inscription, 
1839  (Mr.  C.  E.  Stewart),  ^52  ;  Oliver  'Twist,  ist  8vo 
ed.,  1846  (Mrs.  Wood),  ^58;  and  American  Notes,  ist 
ed.,  2  vols.,  presentation  copy  with  autograph,  1842  (Mr. 
Charles  P.  Johnson),  ^98 ;  while  as  much  as  ^30  was 
given  for  a  first  edition  of  Trilby,  by  Du  Maurier,  pre- 
sentation copy  with  inscription,  1894  (.Mrs.  T.  R.  Lamont,i. 
.Mr.  George  Weston  contributed  a  first  edition  of  Gold- 
smith's Vicar  of  Wakefield,  2  vols.,  1766,  which  was 
rapidly  bid  up  to  j{;i25,  while  a  first  edition  of  5//^  Stoops 
to  Conquer,  by  the  same  author,  1773  (Mr.  Gerald  du 
Maurier),  made  ^25.  A  few  books  of  hours  were  in- 
cluded, the  chief  being  Hortc  B.M.V.,  manuscript  on 
vellum,  Gothic  letter,  i6th  century  (Major-General  T. 
Lowndes),  ^260;  and  Horce  B.M.V.,  vellum,  Gothic 
letter,  i6th  century  (.Mr.  T.  Norton  Longman),  ^189. 
.\  first  edition  oi  Echoes,  by  Rudyard  Kipling,  a  presen- 
tation copy  with  three  original  verses,  1884  (Mr.  Frank 
(jielgud),  consisted  of  one  of  the  scarcest  of  Kipling's 
writings,  and  though  this  realised  ^94,  an  even  higher 
price  was  anticipated.  Two  other  works  by  this  distin- 
guished writer.  Schoolboy  Lyrics,  1881,  printed  for  private 
circulation  only  (an  anonymous  donor),  and  Depart- 
jnental  Ditties,  1st  ed.,  1886  (Mrs.  John  Gordon),  made 
^72  and  ^32  respectively.  There  was  keen  competition 
for  a  first  edition  of  Glanville's  Bartholomeus  de  Pro- 
prietatibus  Rerum  (translated  into  English  b\'  John  de 
Trevisa),  black  letter,  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  1496  .Miss 
Baskerville  Mynors),  which  made  ^IIO;  while  other 
items  on  the  same  day  deserving  of  record  were  three 
books  presented  by  the  author,  Lieut. -Commander  John 
G.  Millais,  R.N.V.R.,  Natural  History  of  British  Game 
Birds,  author's  proof  copy  (coloured  plates),  with  auto- 
graph, 1892,  which  realised  ^50;  The  Natural  History 
of  British  Surface-feeding  Ducks,  1902,  £i>^;  and  British 
Diving  Ducks,  2  vols.,  191 3,  ffii.  Subscribers  to  Thk 
Connoisseur  will  doubtless  be  interested  to  learn  of 
the  sum  obtained  for  the  first  21  vols.,  consisting  of  the 
parts  published  from  the  commencement  in  1901  to  1908, 
originally  issued  in  bound  form  at  7s.  6d.  per  vol.  These 
21  vols,  attained  the  satisfactory  sum  of  ;^I7.  On  the 
sixteenth  and  concluding  day  of  the  sale  much  interest 
was  aroused  by  the  copy  of  Modern  Spanish  Painting, 
by  Temple,  1908,  presented  by  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Alexandra,  and  bearing  an  autograph  inscription  by  Her 
Majesty  on  the  fly-leaf,  which  first  realised  ^120,  and  on 
being  put  up  a  second  time  realised  ;^io5.  There  must 
also  be  recorded  a  copy  of  Stevenson's  The  South  Seas, 
privately  printed  in  1890  (Sir  Graham  Balfour  ,  which 
sold  for  £\o'-)  ;  Penny    Whistles,    by   the  same  author, 
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1S83,  onl\-  one  other  copy  being  known  iMrs.  W.  E. 
Henley),  ^300 :  a  first  edition  of  Thackeray's  Vanity 
Fair,  1848,  with  presentation  inscription  to  Charlotte 
Bronte  (Sir  William  Robertson  Nicoll),  £^:,2'i,  ;  Spenser's 
Faerie  Queene,  pictured  and  decorated  by  L.  Fairfax 
Muckley,  3  vols.,  i8g8  (the  Viscount  Harcourt),  ^60; 
The  Hanging  Judge,  by  R.  L.  and  Mrs.  Stevenson, 
printed  for  private  circulation  in  1877,  with  autograph  of 
William  Archer  (Mr.  W.  Archer),  ^90  ;  and  a  third  folio 
of  Shakespeare's  Comedies,  Histories,  and  Tragedies, 
1664  (Major  W.  P.  Standish),  ^235. 

The  penultimate  item  of  the  sale,  though  realh-  the 
last  lot  in  the  catalogue,  was  the  Vor/c  Journal :  or  the 
Protestant  Courant,  No.  25,  May  13th,  1746,  containing 
the  Order  of  Battle,  fought  on  Straghallen  Moor,  near 
Culloden  House,  April  16th,  1746,  which  consisted  of  a 
single  printed  sheet  framed  between  glass.  When  first 
put  up  this  realised  the  remarkable  sum  of  ^21,  but 
when  put  up  again  realised  no  less  than  ^105.  The  last 
lot  of  the  sale  consisted  of  an  interleaved  copy  of  the 
catalogue  containing  the  autographs  of  many  of  the 
donors,  visitors,  and  others  interested  in  this  remarkable 
sale.  It  was  bid  up  to  ^630,  the  final  bid  coming  from 
.Mr.  Gordon  Campbell,  the  energetic  chairman  of  the 
(leneral  Committee,  who  followed  the  purchase  by  pre- 
senting the  catalogue  to  Mr.  Lance  Hannen,  the  auc- 
tioneer in  the  rostrum.  Space  prevents  us  from  giving 
more  than  a  mere  mention  of  the  many  rare  and  valuable 
pieces  of  porcelain  and  pottery  offered  throughout  the 
sale.  A  Chelsea  vase  and  cover,  12  in.  high  (Miss  Beare), 
was  sold  for  ^189;  a  Chelsea  scent-bottle,  modelled  as 
a  group  of  hen  and  chickens  (Mr.  Adolf  Weil),  ^210; 
a  pair  of  Chelsea  candelabra,  with  figures  of  a  girl  and 
youth,  etc.,  12  in.  high  (Mrs.  Salting),  ^189;  a  pair  of 
Chinese  figures  of  Ho- Ho  birds,  20  in.  high,  Kien-Lung 
(Messrs.  Duveen),  ^1,680;  a  Dresden  centrepiece,  with 
figures  of  children  in  high  relief,  on  scroll  stand,  fitted 
with  chocolate-pots,  milk-jug,  sugar-sifter,  and  four  flower- 
shaped  cups  (Mrs.  Leopold  de  Rothschild),  .£420:  and  a 
Chinese  pale-green  jade  group  of  a  sage  and  boy,  etc., 
6  in.  high  (Mr.  Irwin  Laughlin),  £zzo  los. 

Among  the  decorative  objects  and  furniture  were 
a  BouUe  bracket  clock,  with  chased  ormolu  dial  and 
enamel  numerals,  and  surmounted  by  a  figure  of  Time, 
43  in.  high,  presented  by  Her  Royal  Highness  Princess 
Louise,  the  Duchess  of  .Argyll,  which  realised  £%i>  2s.  ; 
a  miniature  of  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell,  by  Engleheart, 
in  gold  locket  with  pearl  border  (Mr.  Adolf  Weil),  ^189  ; 
a  Louis  XVI.  oval  gold  snuff-box  (the  Lady  Rothschild), 
^173  5s.;  a  carved  ivory  group  of  an  angel  and  child, 
6i  in.  high,  presented  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  w  hn  li 
was  sold  three  times,  produced  ^£393  15s.;  two  swords  of 
honour  presented  to  Admiral  Lord  Collingwood,  one  in 
1806  by  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London,  and  one 
in  1807  by  subscribers  to  a  fund  for  erecting  a  monument 
to  Lord  Nelson  in  Liverpool  (.-Kdmiral  the  Hon.  Sir 
Hedworth  Meux),  made  ^525  and  ^^294  respectively  ;  an 
upright  panel  of  English  tapestry,  8  ft.  high  by  5  ft.  wide, 
finely  woven  with  a  vase  festooned  with  flowers,  etc.,  18th 
century  (the  Lord  Leconfield;,  realised  ;/;r,4 17  ios.;andan 


oblong  panel  of  Brussels  tapestry,  12  ft.  4  in.  high  by 
15  ft.  wide,  i6th  century  (the  Countess  of  Portsmouth), 
£l,z\o.  A  section  of  the  sale  was  devoted  to  coins  and 
medals,  the  principal  donors  being  Miss  Parsons  and 
Mr.  A.  C.  Norman,  who  together  contributed  over  one 
hundred  items.  The  chief  prices  were  : — a  Charles  I. 
Oxford  three-pound  piece,  1643  (Miss  Parsons),  ^92;  a 
George  III.  pattern  five-guinea  piece,  by  Tanner,  1773 
(Mr.  .-\.  C.  Norman),  Jjb  ;  and  a  gold  George  Lewis 
Duke  of  Brunswick  and  Luneburg (afterwards  George  I.) 
medal  by  Hannibal,  on  his  admission  into  the  Electoral 
College  in  1708  (Mr.  W.  E.  Riddell),  ^32.  Finally, 
mention  must  be  made  of  a  few  of  the  most  important 
pieces  of  English  and  other  silver.  Four  candelabra, 
with  fluted  stems,  supporting  branches  for  three  lights 
each,  22  in.  high,  1785-1786  (Colonel  J.  S.  Ruston), 
;{;4oo  ;  a  pair  of  George  II.  plain  double  sauce-boats,  by 
Edward  Vincent,  1733  (Mr.  John  Noble),  £,'ii,o  ;  a  Queen 
Anne  toilet  mirror,  by  Richard  Syngin,  171 1,  32J  in. 
high,  36  in.  wide  (Sir  Charles  G.  E.  Welby,  Bart.), 
^310;  a  Charles  II.  plain  tankard  and  cover,  26  02. 
10  dwt.,  by  Thomas  Mangy,  York,  1672  (Mr.  Edward 
C.  Huntington),  £,20'^  ;  a  Charles  II.  large  plain  tankard, 
35  oz.  18  dwt.,  7i  in.  high,  1684  (the  Earl  of  Plymouth), 
^245  ;  an  Elizabethan  silver-gilt  chalice  and  paten,  1571, 
19OZ.  12  dwt.,  lojin.  high  (Mr.  Henry  Tremorne  Brice>, 
£2yo;  and  a  Charles  II.  silver-gilt  porringer  and  cover, 
10  in.  high,  9  in.  diam.  of  lip,  1675,  maker's  mark  T.  M. 
monogram,  104  oz.  9  dwt.  (the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Ernest 
Cassel),  made  ^2,600,  the  highest  price  in  this  section. 

Thk  most  important  sale  of  books  held  by  Messrs. 
Sotheby,  Wilkinson  and  Hodge  during  April  was  the 
dispersal  of  the  library  formed  by  the 
late  Mr.  H.  B.  Wheatley,  which  com- 
prised no  fewer  than  1,535  lots,  many  of  the  lots  contain- 
ing from  15  to  20  items.  The  catalogue  was  divided  into 
ten  parts,  by  far  the  most  important  being  that  devoted 
to  bookbindings,  the  examples  sold  including  English, 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  German,  etc.  In  this  section 
the  first  item  which  attained  an  important  price  was  a 
copy  of  Sexttis  Decretalium  Liber,  Bonifacius  \'I1I., 
1555,  bearing  the  device  of  Madame  Marguerite  de 
\'alois  Saint  Remy,  which  realised  ^59,  this  being  fol- 
lowed by  La  Colivatione  al  Christianissimo  Re  Francesco 
Priiiio,  by  Luigi  Alamanni,  1549,  probably  bound  by 
Thos.  Berthelet,  in  similar  style  to  those  he  bound  for 
Queen  Mary  I.,  which  made  ^^54.  An  interesting  item 
was  a  Bible,  Prayer,  and  Metrical  Psalms,  1629,  in  a 
Little  Gidding  Ferrars  binding,  which  made  ^24  ;  while 
the  1677  edition  of  The  Art  of  Contentment,  by  the 
author  of  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  English  mosaic 
binding,  probably  bound  by  S.  Mearne  for  the  Duke  of 
Ormond,  whose  ex-libris  is  on  the  cover,  fetched  ^^53.  A 
fine  example  of  Mearne's  binding  was  The  Gentleman s 
Calling,  1677,  by  the  same  author  as  the  previous  book  men- 
tioned, which  made  ^28  ;  while  ^38  was  given  for  Poctae 
Graeci,  1 566,  bound  by  Roger  Payne,  a  fine  example, 
exhibited  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  in  1891,  and 
a  copy  oi  Musicus  Apparatus  Academicus,  1713,  in  the 
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style  of  Meariie,  sold  for  ^53.  The  second,  third  iind 
fourth  parts,  which  occupied  the  whole  of  the  third  day, 
were  entirely  devoted  to  works  by  or  relating  to  Dryden 
and  Shakespeare,  or  to  the  dratna  and  the  staye.  The 
following  items  should  be  recorded  :— A  tirst  edition  of 
Lachryvue  Afusaruiit,  by  R.  Krome,  1649-50,  piade  £~l  ; 
The  Indian  Emperor,  by  Dryden,  1st  ed.,  1667,  /2;  ; 
.  MacFUcknoe,  by  the  same,  1682,  ist  ed.,  £-]2  ;  the  first 
edition  of  an  adaptation  of  Shakespeare's  Tempest,  en- 
titled The  Tempest,  or  the  Enchanted  Island,  by  Dryden 
and  Sir  William  Davenant,  1670,  ^21  :  The  Rival  Ladies, 
Dryden,  1664,  ist  ed.,  £ib\  Alexander's  Feast,  Dry- 
den, 1st  ed.,  1697,  _^36  ;  and  The  Tragedy  of  Hamlet, 
Shakespeare,  8th  ed.,  1683,  ^20  los.  The  fifth  section 
of  the  sale  comprised  works  relating  to  London  and 
the  neighbourhood,  the  chief  item  being  London,  b\' 
D.  Hughson,  12  vols.,  1805-11,  which  realised  ^25. 
Among  the  early  English  books  which  occupied  the 
eighth  day  of  the  sale  should  be  recorded  a  first  edition  of 
Saint  Peter 's  Complaint,  with  other  Poems,  by  R.  South- 
well, 1595,  which  made  ^50;  and  a  copy  of  The  Workes 
of  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  1602,  which  sold  for  ^12.  The  sale 
was  brought  to  a  conclusion  with  a  collection  of  miscel- 
lanea, the  chief  lots  being  a  first  edition  of  Lyrical  Bal- 
lads, by  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  1 798,  ^1053.;  Early 
English  Text  Society  Publications,  1864-1914,  ^66  ;  and 
a  first  edition  of  Thomas  (Cray's  Odes,  the  first  book 
printed  by  the  Strawberry  Hill  Press,  1757,  ^12.  The 
total  amount  realised  by  the  sale  was  ^3, 137  us. 

The  same  rooms  on  April  15th  and  four  following 
days  saw  the  dispersal  of  a  further  portion  of  the  collec- 
tion of  autograph  letters  and  historical 
manuscripts  formed  by  the  late  Mr.  Alfred 
Morrison,  of  Konthill,  and  now  the  jjro- 
pcriy  of  .Mrs.  Alfred  Morrison.  The  990  lots  producetl 
no  less  than  ^15,009  14s.  In  the  limited  space  at  our 
disposal  it  is  quite  impossible  to  record  even  a  tithe  of 
the  notable  items  which  came  up  for  sale.  We  therefore 
enumerate  only  the  most  important  from  the  point  of 
view  of  price.  Three  letters  from  .Mary  Stuart,  one  to 
the  Duchess  of  Guise,  1557,  one  to  the  Abbot  de  la 
Chaise-Dieu,  1564,  and  one  to  Henry  111.  of  F" ranee, 
1581,  made  ^345,  ^'15,  and  ^^360  respectively,  and  one 
from  the  same  lady  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  dated  1568, 
sold  for  /|34o.  A  letter  from  the  composer  Mozart  from 
Prague,  Jan.  15th,  1787,  to  Herr  von  Jacquin,  in  which 
he  refers  to  the  popularity  in  that  city  of  his  opera  Fig- 
aro, made  ^50  ;  one  from  Napoleon  1.  to  Louis  .Will., 
Sept.  6th,  1 800,  in  which  he  conjures  that  monarch  to 
sacrifice  himself  to  the  well-being  of  France,  ^435  ;  and 
another  from  the  same  to  Josephine,  ."^ug.,  1803,  ^150. 
Two  letters  from  Rabelais,  the  first  undated,  to  Bude, 
and  the  second,  Jan.  28th,  1537,  to  the  Bishop  of  Mail- 
lezais,  madcj^iio  and  ^270  respectively.  Two  letters 
from  Rembrandt,  both  to  Constantine  Huygens,  one 
Jan.  27th,  1639,  and  the  other  undated,  made  ^180 
each.  .\  letter  from  Robespierre  to  Danton,  dated  Paris, 
Feb.  15th,  1793,  expressing  his  devotion  to  his  friend, 
lusqu'h    la    mort,"   sold    for  ^64,    and   an    autograph 
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document  by  the  same,  apparently  the  draft  of  his  accu- 
sation against  Danton  in  1794,  made  ^56.  An  interesting 
letter  from  Tiziano  Vecelli,  better  known  as  Titian,  to  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  dated  Dec. 8th,  1545,  and  referring 
to  the  portrait  of  the  late  Empress,  which  he  had  painted, 
after  the  one  given  as  a  model,  and  asking  if  the  work 
was  satisfactory,  made  ^76 ;  one  from  the  Florentine 
navigator,  Emmerico  \'espucci,  who  gave  his  name  to 
America,  dated  Oct.  18th,  1476,  on  vellum,  addressed 
to  his  father,  .£390 ;  one  from  George  Washington, 
Sept.  1 2th,  1758,  to  Miss  Fairfax,  in  which  he  speaks 
of  his  love  for  Mrs.  Custis,  whom  he  eventually  married, 
^152;  a  letter  from  General  Wolfe  to  his  uncle.  Major 
Wolfe,  dated  Louisburg,  May  19th,  1759,  in  which  he 
gives  full  particulars  of  the  position  before  the  attack  on 
Quebec,  ^62  ;  a  pocket-book  containing  memoranda  for 
Johnson's  Life,  in  which  Boswell  had  jotted  down  his 
recollection  of  conversations  with  the  learned  doctor, 
^220;  a  letter  from  Burns,  signed  "Sylvander,"  to 
Clarinda,  Jan.  20th,  1788,  ^120;  and  two  others,  from 
the  same,  to  Mrs.  Dunlop,  1788,  and  Dr.  John  Moore, 
enclosing  a  ballad  of  22  lines  on  Queen  Mary,  Feb.  28th, 
'79',  jC'45  and  ^200  respectively.  Some  autograph 
verses  by  Lord  Byron,  comprising  1 3  stanzas  of  the 
famous  lines  commencing  "Fare  thee  well  I  and,  if  for 
ever,  still,  for  ever,  fare  thee  well,"  dated  March  i8th, 
1 816,  realised  .£320  ;  a  letter  from  Catherine  de  Medicis 
to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Dec.  20th,  1583,  ;^3oo  ;  and  a 
series  of  eight  letters  from  Cromwell  realised  a  total  of 
/;374.  .V  letter  from  Daniel  Defoe,  May  9th,  1711,  made 
^195;  another  from  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  Sept.,  1602,  .£90;  a  series  of  seven  letters  from 
David  Garrick  made  collectively  ^174  5s.;  a  letter  from 
Oliver  Goldsmith  to  David  Garrick,  1773  (?),  asking  the 
latter  to  let  him  have  his  play  back,  ^265  ;  one  from 
Dr.  Johnson  to  Dr.  Goldsmith,  April  23rd,  1773,  P"""" 
posing  that  Boswell  should  be  elected  a  member  of  their 
Society,  ^37  ;  four  letters  from  John  Keats  to  Fanny 
Brawne,  describing  his  illness  (which  eventually  proved 
fatal,  made  collectively  ^^205  ;  a  letter  from  La  Fontaine 
to  the  Duchesse  de  Bouillon,  1683,  ^60;  a  series  of 
1 7  letters  from  Charles  Lamb,  all  addressed  to  his  friend 
Coleridge,  giving  interesting  details  of  his  private  life, 
and  of  the  tragedy  of  his  sister's  recurring  fits  of  insanity, 
made  no  less  a  sum  than  ;^484  10s.;  and  a  collection  of 
letters  from  Voltaire,  most  of  them  to  Frederick  the 
Great,  written  between  1727  and  1773,  realised  /200. 

.\l  Messrs.  Puttick  and  Simpson's  rooms  during  April, 
the  following  items  are  worthy  of  record.  On  the  19th 
a  wheel-pattern  dessert  service,  by  Flight,  of  37  pieces, 
made  ^36  15s.  On  the  26th,  a  Charles  I.  silk  needle- 
work picture  in  carved  frame,  14!  in.  by  i6i  in.,  ^48  ;  a 
Charles  II.  stump  needlework  picture,  iij  in.  by  15  in.. 
^44  2s. ;  a  pair  of  Chelsea  oval-shape  vases  and  covers, 
9i  in.  high,  ^50  Ss. ;  a  Chippendale  mahogany  bookcase. 
88  in.  wide,  ^52  los. :  a  set  of  four  old  French  gilt 
fauteuils,  the  seats  and  backs  covered  with  Aubusson 
tapestry,  /88  4s. ;  and  a  Persian  carpet  with  flowers 
in  shaped  panels,  on  dark  blue  ground,  22  ft.  2  in.  by 
13  ft.   7  in.,   /86  2s. 


"  Life  and  Works 
of  Ozias  Hum- 
phry, R.A.,"  by 
George  C. 
Williamson, 
Litt.D.      (John 
Lane.     £3  3s.  net) 

transpired  that    Dr 


Since  Ozias  Humphry's  picture  of  the  Ladies  Maria 
id  Horatio  Waldegrave,  which  had  been  masquerading 
as  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Siddons  and  her 
sister,  by  Romney,  was  stripped  of 
its  borrowed  plumes  in  the  Law 
Courts,  there  has  been  a  general 
desire  to  learn  something  more  of 
the  careerof  this  distinguished  minia- 
ture, pastel,  and  portrait  painter. 
During  the  hearing  of  the  case,  it 
Williamson,  who  shared  with  Mr. 
Algernon  Graves  the  honours  of  establishing  the  identity 
of  the  disputed  picture,  had  been  collecting  materials 
for  a  life  of  Humphry  since  1904,  and  now,  through  the 
enterprise  of  Mr.  John  Lane,  we  have  the  pleasure  of 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  these  exhaustive  labours  in  the  form 
of  a  handsome,  well-mounted,  and  superbly  illustrated 
volume.  Even  before  Dr.  Williamson's  investigations, 
the  main  incidents  of  Humphry's  career  were  public 
property.  He  was  possessed  of  great  artistic  reputation 
during  his  lifetime,  and  enjoyed  considerable  personal 
popularity.  Mentions  of  him  are  frequent  in  published 
letters  and  reminiscences  of  his  period.  The  recorded 
list  of  his  exhibits  at  the  Society  of  Artists  and  the  Royal 
Academy  is  fairly  lengthy,  and  there  are  brief  notices  of 
him  in  various  biographical  dictionaries  and  elsewhere ; 
but  if  all  such  material  were  collated,  it  would  suffice  to 
produce  only  a  skeleton  story  of  the  artist's  life.  Dr. 
Williamson  has  filled  in  the  details  from  other  sources  of 
information,  fortunately  unusually  numerous  and  more 
authoritative  than  is  often  the  case.  William  Upcott, 
the  artist's  natural  son,  preserved  not  only  Humphry's 
own  letters,  but  also  much  of  the  correspondence  from 
the  distinguished  clients  whom  he  painted.  Though  this 
collection  was  dispersed.  Dr.  Williamson  has  been  both 
zealous  and  successful  in  tracking  its  various  fragments  ; 
he  has  had  also  placed  at  his  disposal  letters  in  other 
hands,  and  the  rough  draft  of  Humphry's  autobiography 
that  he  prepared  but  never  perfected.  With  such  a  mass 
of  material,  Dr.  Williamson's  difficulty  has  been  not  what 
to  put  in,  but  what  to  leave  out,  and  the  very  super- 
•  ibundancc  of  matter  might  have  easily  led  to  the  produc- 
tion of  an  unwieldy,  ill-balanced,   and  dull  book.      Dr. 


Williamson  has,  however,  shown  the  discrimination  one 
would  expect  from  a  writer  of  his  knowledge  and  judg- 
ment, and  has  written  a  full  and  interesting  biography, 
throwing  fresh  light  not  only  on  Humphry,  but  on  many 
of  his  more  famous  associates  and  clients  —  a  book,  in- 
deed, to  be  read  by  every  serious  student  of  eighteenth- 
century  art. 

Humphry— like  several  other  famous  English  painters 
of  his  day,  a  native  of  Devonshire— was  born  at  Honiton 
in  1742.  He  came  of  a  family  distinguished  by  its  long 
descent  and  former  prosperity,  but  only  moderately  well- 
to-do.  The  father  of  Ozias  was  a  lace  manufacturer,  but 
the  boy's  mother  appeared  to  have  been  the  business 
head  of  the  family.  Against  her  own  desires,  she  arranged 
for  him,  when  fifteen,  to  go  to  London  to  study  art. 
From  her  letters  and  those  of  Ozias,  she  appears  to  have 
desired  that  he  would  not  make  it  his  vocation,  but  only 
learn  sufficient  to  design  lace  patterns,  after  which  he 
might  return  home  and  help  her  with  the  business.  The 
boy  studied  first  at  the  school  of  William  Shipley,  a  little- 
known  artist,  and,  it  may  be  suspected,  an  indiiiferent 
teacher.  Later  on  he  wanted  to  be  apprenticed  to 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Probably  Mrs.  Humphry,  who 
had  just  lost  her  husband,  wished  Ozias  to  live  nearer 
to  his  home  than  London,  for  instead  of  being  placed 
under  Sir  Joshua,  he  was  bound  to  Samuel  Collins,  a 
miniature  painter  of  Bath,  a  hundred  guineas  being  paid, 
or  partly  paid,  to  the  artist  for  three  years'  tuition. 
Collins,  though  Dr.  Williamson  does  not  mention  it, 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  (Gainsborough,  so  that  Humphry 
must  have  been  brought  into  frequent  contact  with  the 
latter  painter,  an  association  that  can  hardly  have  failed 
to  influence  his  art,  and  may  partly  account  for  the  pro- 
ficiency he  so  speedily  attained.  Collins  seems  to  have 
been  an  odd  and  unreliable  person,  always  getting  into 
debt,  and  having  to  flee  from  place  to  place  to  avoid  his 
creditors.  One  of  these  compulsory  migrations  occurred 
when  Humphry  had  been  with  him  about  two  years  ;  he 
absconded  to  Dublin,  taking  the  boy  with  him,  but  in  a 
week  or  two  he  was  compelled  to  disappear  altogether 
for  the  time  being,  and  Humphry  returned  home.  Mrs. 
Humphry  wanted  her  son  to  abandon  his  art  career  and 
take  to  lacc-iiiaking  ;   but  Ozias  obtained  a  guinea  fnirii 
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her,  and  with  this  meajjre  capital  set  up  as  a  miniature 
painter  at  Exeter,  practising  with  such  success  that  in 
two  months'  time  he  was  able  to  come  back  with  thirty- 
six  j,aiineas  in  his  pocket.      From  this  time  onward  there 


the  fathcM-  insisted  upon  larger  settlements  being  made 
on  her  than  Humphry  could  afford.  The  latter  decided 
to  seek  relief  from  his  disappointment  in  a  continental 
tour,  and  set  oti'to  Italy  with  Romney.      Ur.  Williamson 


^ 


CONTEMPLATION,    A    PORTRAIT  Ol'    M! 


was  no  talk  of  his  giving  up  art.  He  painted  some  time 
at  Bath,  lodging  with  the  Linleys  and  profiting  by  the 
advice  of  Gainsborough.  On  the  latter's  recommenda- 
tion, he  went  to  London  in  1763,  and,  being  kindly 
received  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  migrated  there  per- 
manently in  August  of  the  following  year.  Humphry 
was  successful  from  the  beginning  ;  he  made  a  sufficient 
income  and  managed  to  save  a  little  money,  furnishing 
rooms  at  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  by  1768,  at  a  cost 
of  ^200.  An  unsuccessful  love  affair  with  Miss  I'aine — 
daughter  of  James  Paine,  the  architect — caused  him  to 
give  up  this  establishment.      The  lady  was  willing,  but 


mentions  that  "Humphry  says  that  they  lodged  next 
door  to  one  another"  previous  to  their  departure,  "a 
statement,"  he  continues,  "  that  is  not  very  easy  to  under- 
stand, as  we  have  no  evidence  that  Romney  lodged  in 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden."  On  this  point,  and  on 
the  itinerary  of  the  journey  to  Italy,  Dr.  Williamson 
would  have  done  well  to  have  consulted  Mr.  .-\.  B.  Cham- 
berlain's Ocors^c  Rommy,  where  full  details  are  gi\en. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  states:  "  For  the  best  part  of  a  year  he 
(Humphry)  was  lodging  at  Mr.  Richtcr's,  at  the  Golden 
Head,  where  Romney  was  then  living,  and  where  the 
portr.iit  of  Humphry,  already  mentioned,   was  painted; 
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and  it  was  through  the  intimacy  that  thus  sprang  up 
between  them  that  they  resolved  to  go  to  Italy  together." 
The  same  writer  records  that  the  two  friends  set  off  for 
Italy  on  March  20th,  1773,  spent  the  following  day  at 
Knole—  Dr.  Williamson  suggests  a  much  longer  visit — 
travelled  via  Dover  and  Calais  to  Paris,  where  they 
stayed  two  or  three  weeks  at  the  Hotel  de  York  ;  left 
Paris  on  April  9th,  Lyons — where  Romney  delayed  them 
a  week  by  falling  ill— on  April  22nd,  arrived  at  Nice  on 
May  2nd,  and  reached  Genoa  at  midnight  on  May  27th. 
Dr.  Williamson  gives  a  long  and  interesting  account  of 
Humphry's  stay  in  Italy,  mainly  compiled  from  unpub- 
lished letters,  which  throw  much  interesting  light  on  the 
doings  of  other  contemporary  artists.  It  is  a  little  diffi- 
cult to  follow  the  author's  chronology,  but  Humphry, 
after  passing  through  Florence,  arrived  at  Rome  with 
Romney  in  the  summer  of  1773.  He  made  this  city  his 
headquarters  during  the  better  part  of  the  next  four 
years.  He  visited  Naples,  made  a  stay  at  Florence  in 
the  summer  of  1775— the  date  "  1776"  given  on  a  letter 
from  Humphry  to  Sir  Harry  Fcatherstone  is  obviously  a 
misprint — and  also  went  to  \'enice,  Parma,  Milan,  and 
other  Italian  cities. 

The  beginning  of  177S  found  Humphry  back  again  in 
England.  An  interesting  episode  on  his  return  was  his 
acquaintance  with  Dr.  Johnson,  of  whom  he  made  a 
striking  portrait,  the  original  of  which  is  now  lost,  though 
its  semblance  is  preserved  in  a  spirited  etching  by  Mrs. 
Turner.  Before  his  Italian  journey  Humphry  had  not 
exhibited  at  the  Academy,  probably  deferring  doing  so 
until  he  was  certain  of  obtaining  recognition  as  an  oil 
painter,  instead  of  merely  a  miniature  artist.  That  he 
was  so  recognised  by  public  opinion  is  shown  in  Richard 
Cumberland's  poem  celebrating  Romney's  departure  for 
Italy,  where  the  artist  is  bracketed  with  Gainsborough 
and  other  famous  artists  of  the  time,  Cumberland  be- 
stowing on  him  the  following  eulogy  : — 

"  Crown'd  with  fresh  roses,  graceful  Humphry  stands. 
While  beuuly  yrows  immortal  from  his  hands." 

This  was  in  1773.  He  did  not  venture  to  appear  at  the 
Academy  until  1779,  when  he  sent  five  portraits,  and  was 
elected  A.  R.  A.  The  next  year  he  was  represented  by 
three  pictures,  one  of  which  was  his  now  famous  portrait 
of  the  Ladies  Maria  and  Horatio  Waldegrave.  It  was 
not  a  fixed  commission,  the  artist  having  incautiously 
arranged  that  it  need  not  be  purchased  unless  it  was 
approved  of.  Its  rejection  probably  lowered  his  prestige, 
and  may  have  prevented  his  attaining  full  academic 
honours.  At  any  rate,  Huinphry  was  not  elected  an 
Academician  in  1783,  and  ceased  to  contribute  to  the 
exhibition  for  the  two  following  years.  During  this  period 
he  produced  his  largest  picture,  the  group  of  the  Berkeley 
family,  an  elaborate  composition  containing  ten  figures, 
and  in  many  respects  his  most  important  work.  Dr.  Wil- 
liamson gives  an  interesting  note  by  Humphry  concerning 
the  picture,  from  which  it  appears  that  his  price  for  it  was 
l,\ifo  17s.  6d.,  being  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  guineas 
for  each  of  the  seven  grown-up  people  represented  and 
half-price  for  the  three  children.     This  was  a  small  price 


for  such  a  work  compared  with  what  contemporary  artists 
like  Reynolds  and  Romney  were  receiving,  and  it  shows 
that  Humphry  was  not  making  headway.  The  price  he 
stated  that  he  asked  for  the  two  Ladies  Waldegrave  was 
120  guineas.  Dr.  Williamson  devotes  a  chapter  to  the 
history  of  this  work,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  family 
gave  as  their  reasons  for  objecting  to  it,  that  the  figures 
were  too  slightly  draped,  and  that  the  bare  foot  of  one  of 
them  was  visible.  One  may  surmise  that  these  were 
only  polite  excuses  to  get  out  of  the  purchase,  and  that 
their  real  opinion  followed  Horace  Walpole's  curt  criticism 
noted  in  his  Academy  catalogue  :  "  Both  too  old,  and 
Lady  Horatio  not  near  so  handsome  as  she  is."  The 
author  does  not  give  this. 

In  1785  Humphry,  dissatisfied  with  his  prospects  at 
home,  set  out  for  India.  Extracts  from  his  letters  give 
a  full  account  of  his  experiences  during  his  voyage  and 
visit.  The  latter  was  not  so  successful  as  he  had  antici- 
pated. He  executed  a  number  of  commissions  for  the 
Nabob  Vizier  of  Oude,  for  which  he  was  to  be  paid 
50,000  rupees.  He  only  received  5,000,  and  his  own 
obstinacy  in  declining  to  take  the  balance  of  the  debt 
without  interest,  when  offered  him  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, prevented  him  from  securing  the  remainder.  In 
1788  Humphry  returned  to  England  a  disappointed  man. 
His  health  had  suffered  during  his  visit  to  the  East,  and 
his  eyesight  was  beginning  to  fail.  On  this  account  he 
began  to  drop  miniature  painting  for  crayons,  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  was  in  1792 
appointed  portrait  painter  in  crayons  to  the  king,  while 
in  the  previous  year  he  had  attained  full  academic  rank. 
He  continued  to  exhibit  until  1797,  when  his  eyesight 
appears  to  have  failed  him.  During  the  remaining 
years  of  his  life  he  lived  largely  on  his  savings  and  by  the 
sale  of  pictures  executed  in  his  younger  days.  Though 
a  comparatively  poor  man,  he  appears  to  have  moved  in 
the  best  society,  his  powers  as  a  conversationalist  and  his 
reputation  as  a  judge  of  art  making  him  a  welcome  guest 
at  the  houses  of  many  of  the  nobility.  He  died  on 
March  9th,    1810,   in  his  sixty-eighth  year. 

Humphry's  reputation  rests  on  his  miniatures  and 
crayons  rather  than  on  his  oil  painting.  Yet  he  produced 
sufficiently  good  work  in  this  medium  to  place  him  well 
up  in  the  ranks  of  English  secondary  artists.  He  had  a 
keen  eye  for  beauty,  a  good  sense  of  colour,  and  a  dex- 
terous and  flattering  brush.  His  paintings  are  strongly 
influenced  by  Romney,  but  in  his  miniatures  and  crayons 
—  more  especially  in  the  former  —  he  attains  greater 
individuality  and  more  complete  mastery  of  his  medium. 
Though  not  so  brilliant  as  Cosway  at  his  best,  his  work 
is  more  uniform  in  quality,  and  in  its  refinement,  ease, 
good  colour,  careful  drawing,  and  finished  execution,  is 
second  to  none  of  the  productions  of  other  eighteenth- 
century  miniature  artists.  Dr.  Williamson  deserves  the 
gratitude  of  art-lovers  for  writing  such  an  exhaustive  and 
authoritative  life  of  this  distinguished  painter.  He  has 
supplemented  it  with  lists  of  all  his  known  works,  the 
engravings  made  from  them,  and  a  copy  of  the  artist's 
account-books— unfortunately  kept  only  a  few  years- 
giving  the  names  of  his  sitters  and  the  prices  of  their 
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porlraits.  \'arious  other  imcresting  items  culled  (mm 
the  artist's  papers  and  elsewhere  go  to  swell  the  addenda 
to  the  volume,  among  them  a  list  of  the  portraits  made 
of  Humphry,  from  which  it  appears  that  likenesses  were 
made  of  him  by  Romney, 
Falconet,  Dance,  Stuart, 
and  Edridge.  To  the  fore- 
going list  it  would  have 
been  possible  to  have  add- 
ed Zoffany,  for  Humphry 
appears  in  his  well-known 
picture  of  Colonel  Mor- 
daiint's  Cock  Fight,  en-  » 

graved  by  Earlom,  where 
he  is  represented  standing 
immediately  behind  the 
painter,  with  his  hand  rest- 
ing on  the  hitter's  shoulder. 
( )ne  has  already  mentioned 
the  copious  illustrations  to 
the  book;  they  comprise 
some  hundreds  of  repro- 
ductions in  half-tone,  colour 
and  photogravure,  all  of 
them  of  high  quality,  and 
form  a  veritable  portrait 
gallery  of  the  intellect  and 
society  of  the  late  eighteenth 
century.  Few  art  books 
have  been  better  illustrated, 
e  ven  i  n  peace  times,  and  the 

,  .  ,         ,  ,  MISS     I'.^VNE 

production  ot  such  a  volume, 

in  spite  of  the  severe  handicaps  caused  by  the  war,  must 

be  regarded  as  a  veritable  triumph  on  the  part  of  the 

publisher. 

Cn.\RU  as  an  old  town,  situated  on  the  great  west  road 
a  few  miles  from  the  eastern  border  of  Devonshire,  is  a 
place  of  some  historic  note.  It  was 
situated  near  the  fluctuating  border- 
line of  the  last  independent  Celtic 
kingdom  in  England,  and  in  more 
modern  times  has  been  the  scene  of 
at  least  one  battle.  The  country 
around  abounds  in  relii  s  of  pre- 
historic civilisations,  and  later  ages 
haveallleft  their  traces  in  the  district. 
Such  a  place  inevitably  will  be  rich 
in  interesting  relics  of  the  past,  though  whether  they  will 
be  gathered  up  in  the  town  itself  or  allowed  to  be  dis- 
persed broadcast,  depends  wholly  upon  the  enterprise  and 
archiuological  interest  of  the  inhabitants.  In  the  case  of 
Chard,  it  was  fortunate  that  Mr.  Arthur  Hull,  a  well- 
known  archifologist  and  local  resident,  began  towards 
the  middle  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  form  a  col- 
lection of  local  antiquities,  which  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  town  after  Mr.  Hull's  death.  The  authorities  of 
the  town,  not  having  a  local  museum,  have  adopted  the 
sensible  plan  of  lending  the  collection  to  the  Somerset 
County  Museum  at  Taunton,  which  is  only  a  few  miles 


"A  Guide  to  the 
Arthur  Hull  Col- 
lection, Chard  " 
(exhibited  at 
Taunton  Castle), 
by  H.St.  Georg-e 
Gray.     (Barnicott 
and  Pearce, 
Taunton.      8d.) 


away,  and  where  the  collection  will  be  permanently  acces- 
sible to  the  public.  Mr.  H.  St.  George  Gray,  curator  of 
the  museum,  has  just  finished  a  catalogue  of  the  collec- 
tion, giving  a  good  idea  of  its  extent  and  characteristics. 
Though  not  very  extensive, 
it  comprises  such  a  large 
\  ariety  of  objects  that  they 
are  grouped  in  twenty-seven 
sections.  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  of  the  individual 
objects  is  the  fine  virginal 
made  by  Charles  Rewallin, 
of  Exeter,  1675,  ^"^1  de- 
scribed by  Mr.Gray  inTnK 
Connoisseur  of  October, 
1916.  A  tail-board  of  a 
waggon  inscribed  with  the 
owner's  name  and  address, 
.md  the  words  "  King's  Ser- 
vice," forms  a  memento  ot 
our  last  great  war,  when  the 
whole  country  was  organ- 
ised in  preparation  for  an 
expected  invasion.  There 
are  a  fair  number  of  arch;e- 
ological  remains  and  Ro- 
man and  British  coins  dug 
up  in  the  neighbourhood,  a 
good  collection  of  tokens 
used  as  currency  in  the 
locality  in  the  seventeenth, 
eighteenth,  and  nineteenth 
centuries,  and  other  objects  of  such  widely  varying  cha- 
racteristics as  wearing  apparel,  locks  and  keys,  military 
weapons,  old  agricultural  implements,  bank-notes,  pot- 
tery, glass,  household  utensils,  and  carved  woodwork 
from  local  churches.  Few  of  the  items  belong  to 
especially  scarce  types,  and,  if  absorbed  into  a  large 
national  museum,  would  be  lost  sight  of  among  other 
objects  of  greater  intrinsic  value  and  rarity ;  but,  collected 
together  in  a  local  museum,  these  are  of  great  interest, 
forming  as  they  do  a  series  of  links  with  past  history. 
Thus  some  Cromwellian  bullets  are  reminders  of  the 
battle  fought  near  the  town  during  the  Civil  War,  British 
and  Roman  coins  tell  of  a  civilised  community  established 
in  the  town  before  the  Saxon  invasion,  and  old  accoutre- 
ments of  Devonshire  and  Somerset  volunteers  speak  of 
local  efforts  made  to  meet  the  threatened  Napoleonic 
invasion.  The  catalogue  is  well  arranged,  carefully 
compiled,  with  frequent  references  to  standard  authorities, 
and  should  prove  a  useful  guide  to  the  collector. 

"  War  Drawings,"  by  Muirhead  Bone.      Part  V. 
(Country  Life,  Ltd.       los.  6d.  net) 

The  recent  German  ad\ance  has  thrust  back  districts 
into  the  fighting  zone  which  a  few  months  ago  appeared 
to  have  been  permanently  left  in  the  rear  of  the  tide  of 
conflict.  This  altered  condition  of  afiairs  has  invested 
many  of  Mr.  Muirhead  Bone's  war  drawings  with  fresh 
interest,  for  scenes  of  former  battles  that  he  depicts  are 
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again  resounding  with  the  struggles  of  armed  hosts.  The 
present  number  contains  an  impressive  monochrome 
drawing  entitled  "The  Untilled  Fields  "—atypical  stretch 
of  war-swept  country,  with  shattered  trees  and  desolated 
land  giving  evidence  of  strenuous  fighting.  Another 
drawing  shows  the  "Great  Crater,  Athies,"  and  a  third 
the  ruins  of  "The  Chateau,  Foucaucort."  Lesstenebrous 


changing  vision,  or  remain  not  at  all— verily  it  is  better 
that  he  should  destroy  it."  Thoroughly  good,  too,  is 
the  short  chapter  on  "  Genius,"  in  which  the  distinction 
is  drawn  between  it  and  cleverness.  "Clever  people 
may  do  good  work  always,  but  the  genius  does  the  un- 
expected in  both  good  and  bad.  My  last  word  made  a 
paradox  :  the  bare  truth  is  that  the  work  of  the  genius  is 


in  feeling  is  the  representation  of  "A  Hospital  Ship  on 
the  Seine,"  an  efilective  sketch  in  colour,  slight  but  at- 
mospheric and  full  of  quality.  Drawings  of  "Rouen," 
"Cassel,"a  shipbuilding  yard,  the  gun  turret  of  a  battle- 
ship, a  dressing  station  at  the  front,  and  a  highly  finished 
study  of  a  "  Highland  Officer,"  aid  to  make  up  a  number 
well  diversified  in  interest  and  the  components  of  which 
all  show  .Mr.  Muirhead  Bone's  sentient  and  graphic  pencil 
to  great  advantage. 

"The  Oracle  of  Colour,"  by  Willi.im  Kiddier 
(A.  C.  Fificld.      2s.net) 

The  Oracle  of  Co/oiir  forms  a  com])anion  volume  to 
'/'/ic-  Profanity  of  /'a: lit,  written  by  Mr.  Kiddier  some 
months  ago.  It  is  by  no  means  a  plagiarism  on  the 
author's  earlier  work,  for  though  the  form  is  the  same, 
the  thought  and  language  are  less  quaint  and  more 
serious  in  intention.  One  could  best  describe  it  as  a 
prose  poem,  elevated  in  sentiment  and  diction,  but  still 
retaining  its  connection  with  mother -earth  by  homely 
touches  of  wit  and  pieces  of  shrewd  advice.  Such  is  his 
dictum,  that  artists  should  never  retouch  their  early 
pictures,  a  practice  which  has  marred  many  a  glorious 
vision  of  youth,  tor,  as   Mr.  Kiddier  lays  it  down,   "the 
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not  good  or  bad  but  original."  Mr.  Kiddier  insists  on 
the  supremacy  of  colour  in  painting,  and  of  the  child-like 
nature  of  the  true  artist.  Not  all  his  ideas  may  be 
acceptable  to  the  reader,  but  their  sincerity  is  manifest, 
and  the  well-chosen  and  poetical  language  in  which  they 
are  conveyed  will  ensure  the  work  a  careful  and  appre- 
ciative perusal. 

( )NK  hundred  and  twenty-eight  octavo  pages  of  wcU- 
exccuted  reproductions  from  the  most  attractive  works 
U  the  Academy  is  the  bill  of  fare 
provided  by  this  excellent  annual. 
Few  striking  pictures  are  omitted, 
and  though  the  colourof  the  originals 
is  absent  in  the  translations,  it  is 
s^n-pri^in:_;  how  much  of  it  is  sug- 
1,  and  hou  \m11  the  tone  values  of  the 
endereil.  \'isitors  to  Burlington  House 
would  be  well  advised  to  secure  a  copy  before  making 
their  pilgrimage  round  the  galleries,  for  a  preliminary 
study  of  the  illustrations  in  the  work  will  prevent  them 
from  overlooking  many  interesting  pictures  that  would 
otherwise  escape  their  notice,  while  it  provides  an  in- 
teresting and  attractive  record  of  the  principal  contents 


"  The  Royal 
Academy  Illus- 
trated,  1918" 
(Walter  Judd.,  Ltd. 
2s.  6d.  net) 
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The  smallest  exhibition  since  the  premier  English  an 
society  moved  to  Burlington  House,  containing  fewer  im- 
_       „  portant  works  than  usual,  and  of  these 

A,  J  -7^  few  only  a  small  proportion  character- 
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ised  by  originality  in  theme  or  treat- 
ment—such may  be  given  as  the  summary  of  this  year's 
Academy.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  at  first 
sight  the  display  appears  more  attractive  than  its  recent 
predecessors ;  the  comparatively  small  number  of  exhibits 
enables  each  work  to  be  displayed  to  advantage,  and  frees 
the  visitor  from  liability  to  the  Academy  headache,  brought 
•  m  by  straining  eyes  and  neck  in  attempting  to  discover 
;he  detail  in  pictures  hung  too  high  to  be  properly  seen. 

War  pictures  do  not  occupy  an  inordinate  amount  of 
-pace,  and  their  general  low  quality  tends  to  make  this 
1  subject  for  congratulation  rather  than  regret.  By  far 
tlie  largest  is  Mr.  Frank  O.  Salisbury's  huge  canvas,  des- 
tined as  a  panel  for  the  Royal  Exchange,  representing 
T/ieir  Majesties  King  George  V.  ami  (Jueen  Maiy  visiting 


the  Battle  Districts  oj  France.  Experience  has  taught 
us  to  anticipate  little  ;esthetic  gratification  from  modern 
state  pictures  or  portraits.  Rubens,  Velazquez,  and 
\'an  Dyck,  who  were  eminently  successful  in  this  difficult 
branch  of  art,  enjoyed  exceptional  advantages,  both  in 
respect  to  the  superior  beauty  and  sumptuousness  of  con- 
temporary costume  and  their  greater  familiarity  with  the 
themes  and  personages  depicted.  They  painted  them  so 
frequently  that  they  understood  them  as  Constable  under- 
stood English  landscape  or  Meryon  the  old  buildings  of 
I'aris.  In  the  generation  of  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough 
there  was  less  familiarity  and  less  success.  In  a  list  of 
masterpieces  by  X'elazquez  or  Van  Dyck  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  omit  mention  of  several  portraits  of  Philip  1\'. 
and  Charles  I.  ;  but  the  omission  of  all  the  pictures  they 
painted  of  royalty  would  not  detract  one  whit  from  the 
reputation  of  either  of  the  two  English  artists.  With 
later  well-known  portrait  painters  such  an  omission  would 
in  most  instances  be  a  positive  advantage,  for  the  stress 
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of  modern  life  permits  few  great  personages  to  give 
adequate  sittings,  and  the  artist  has  perforce  to  compile 
his  picture  from  photographs  supplemented  by  one  or 
two  brief  sittings.  Such  compilations  do  not  tend  to 
result  in  great  art,  and  the  best  we  can  hope  for  is  a 
iucces  d'estime,  anything  that  is  not  absolutely  unsightly 
or  offends  against  the  elementary  canons  of  art  coming 
within  this  category.  Mr.  Salisbury  has  attained  this 
limited  triumph.  The  group  of  the  King,  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  standing  in  front  of 
a  short,  square  tower  on  a  hill-top  overlooking  the  battle 
area,  is  well  composed.  The  figures  are  easy  and  natural 
and  do  not  lack  vitality,  while  the  group  of  officers 
attendant— an  inevitable  component  in  such  a  scene— is 
not  thrust  into  too  obtrusive  prominence.  What  colour 
there  is,  if  not  distinguished,  is  at  least  not  unpleasing. 
The  addition  of  a  predella  under  the  main  subject,  re- 
presenting the  Queen  visiting  a  hospital  in  France,  is, 
however,  an  artistic  blunder.  The  painter  had  obviously 
to  subordinate  its  interest  to  that  of  the  larger  theme, 
and  he  has  done  this  by  depriving  it  of  any  interest  at 
all.  On  either-  side  of  the  Exchange  panel  hang  Mr. 
Salisbury's  portraits  of  the  King  and  Queen.  The  former 
is  decidedly  better  than  the  latter.  The  artist  has  seized 
His  Majesty  at  a  happy  moment  and  produced  a  pleasing 
and  vivacious  likeness.  That  of  the  Queen  wants  anima- 
tion, and  fails  to  do  Her  Majesty  justice. 

Turning  to  other  topical  pictures,  one  must  confess  to 
a  sensation  of  disappointment  at  Miss  Lucy  Kemp- Welch's 
large  canvas  of  Big  Guns  going  up  to  the  Front.  It  is 
a  similar  theme  composed  on  similar  lines  to  a  dozen  or 
more  earlier  works  by  the  same  artist.  A  dozen  roan 
horses,  assisted  by  a  like  number  of  straining  men,  are 
pulling  a  large  field-gun  up  a  little  snow-covered  hillock. 
.\  certain  colour  attraction  is  obtained  by  the  contrast  of 
the  warm  tones  of  the  khaki  uniforms  and  ruddy  coats  of 
the  horses  against  the  snow,  but  the  work  is  pretty  rather 
than  forceful.  The  foremost  horses,  though  their  traces 
are  strained  tight,  hardly  seem  pulling,  and  there  is  a 
want  of  conviction  in  both  the  conception  and  realisation 
of  the  scene.  Mr.  R.  Caton  Woodville  puts  plenty  of 
energy  into  his  picture  of  The  snd  Battalion  Manchester 
Regiment  taking  six  German  field-guns  near  St.  (2uentin, 
but  his  combatants  are  rather  of  the  stage  than  the 
battlefield,  each  strenuously  exerting  himself  with  voice 
and  weapon  at  the  same  moment  in  order  to  make  as 
much  tumult  as  possible.  More  realistic  in  this  respect 
is  Mr.  F.  Matania's  Neuve  Chapelle.  Here  the  artist  has 
distinguished  between  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  individual 
soldiers,  depicted  the  terror  of  death  as  well  as  the 
exultation  of  combat,  and  hinted  at  what  ghastly  wounds 
may  be  inflicted  and  what  slauglner  must  ensue  before 
\  ictory  is  gained.  It  is  ugly  and  horrible,  even  when,  as 
in  this  case,  the  story  is  told  with  artistic  skill  and  tact, 
but  it  does  seem  like  the  real  thing.  Mr.  J.  P.  Beadle 
suggests  the  latter  also,  though  in  a  far  less  gruesome 
manner,  \x\\\\'i  Dawn :  Waiting  to  Go  Over.  The  scene 
shows  an  English  trench,  tenanted  by  a  group  of  waiting 
"  Tommies"  and  a  subaltern,  their  faces  more  strongly 
illuminated   by  the  light  of  bursting  shells  than  by  the 


glimmer  of  the  coming  day.  The  men  are  serious  and 
subdued  in  anticipation  of  the  grim  work  to  be  done, 
while  the  officer,  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  watch,  waits  for  the 
moment  he  has  to  give  the  word  to  start.  Mr.  Beadle  has 
realised  the  feeling  of  the  scene,  and  the  quiet  twilight 
colouring  of  the  picture  helps  its  solemn  effect.  The 
general  breaking"  out  of  English  people  into  khaki  during 
the  war  is  illustrated  in  Mr.  Fred  Roe's  Afternoon  Prayers 
at  Westminster  School,  in  which  the  former  civilian  cos- 
tume of  the  boys  assembled  has  for  the  most  part  been 
replaced  by  the  martial  garb  of  the  officer's  cadet  corps. 
Probably  no  living  artist  would  have  been  able  to  paint 
the  details  of  the  old  Gothic  school  hall  and  its  fine 
timber  hammer-beam  roof  with  greater  archsological 
appreciation;  and  Mr.  Roe  has  utilised  this  dignified 
background  with  artistic  judgment  and  restraint,  neither 
over-elaborating  it  nor  allowing  its  historical  significance 
to  escape  by  setting  it  down  with  careless  generalisa- 
tion. The  time-worn  timbers  of  the  roof  carry  the 
mind  to  the  many  generations  of  scholars  who  haxe 
passed  through  the  school,  and  the  numerous  memorial 
tablets  on  the  wall  —  to  individual  boys  dying  in  the 
present  war  and  wars  of  the  past — serve  as  a  connect- 
ing link  between  students  of  to-day  and  those  of  for- 
mer ages.  It  is  not  a  theme  that  lends  itself  much  to 
colour,  and  in  unskilful  hands  might  easily  become  set 
and  formal.  Mr.  Roe  has  avoided  this  last  pitfall  by  his 
clever  arrangement  of  the  figures.  They  are  easily  and 
naturally  grouped,  the  awkward  parallelism  of  the  hori- 
zontal rows  of  seats  being  disguised  by  the  artist  making 
the  chief  lines  of  the  composition  ascend  in  a  vertical 
direction.  The  introduction  of  several  figures  in  black 
assists  in  keeping  the  mass  of  khaki  in  tone,  and  the 
gleaming  wall  brasses  and  browns  of  the  roof  timbers 
help  by  introducing  modifications  of  the  same  tints  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  canvas.  A  glimpse  of  past  naval  his- 
tory is  afforded  by  Mr.  A.  D.  McCormick's  Nelson  at 
the  Council  of  War  before  Copenhagen,  /So/,  in  which 
the  Admiral  is  shown  impatiently  pacing  up  and  down 
the  cabin  of  his  flagship  in  front  of  the  fleet  captains 
seated  at  a  council  of  war.  The  picture  tells  its  story 
well ;  the  grouping  of  the  figures  is  effective,  and  the 
warm-toned  lamplight  permeating  the  cabin  gives  a 
telling  setting  for  the  blue  and  white  uniforms  of  the 
naval  officers.  Two  large  historical  pictures,  both  con- 
cerned with  the  annals  of  Bristol,  are  the  work  respec- 
tively of  Mr.  Ernest  Board  and  Mr.  T.  C.  Gotch.  Both 
works  suffer  from  over-exuberance  of  colour.  The 
former  represents  Edward  IK  being  entertained  by 
William  Canynge,  Mayor  of  Bristol,  146/.  It  contains 
many  carefully  drawn  figures  and  much  elaborate  and 
highly  finished  painting,  but  the  interest  is  insufficiently 
concentrated.  Much  the  same  criticism  applies  to  what 
may  be  termed  the  companion  work.  The  First  P>'inting- 
prcss  set  up  in  Bristol,  which,  though  not  quite  so  strong 
in  colour,  is  equally  diffused  in  interest.  A  contrast  to 
these  two  pictures  is  afforded  in  The  Under  World,  h\ 
Mr.  Walter  Bayes,  which,  though  merely  an  artistic  joke 
dealing  with  a  contemporary  theme — an  underground 
railway   station    during   an    air-raid  —yet    shows   a    fill! 
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mastery  of  the 
principles  of  de- 
corative compo- 
sition on  a  large 
scale.  The  some- 
what unpromis- 
ing materials  ol 
the  theme— -slat- 
ternly women 
and  children  in 
various  stages 
ofdeshabillc. 
and  loutish 
looking  men 
backed  by  pos- 
ter advertise- 
ments and  rail- 
way signs — are 
arranged  with 
great  skill,  while, 
wherever  Mr. 
Hayes  has  for- 
gotten that  he  i> 
not  making  a 
picture,  but  a 
caricature,  t  h  e 
individual  fig- 
ures are  truthful 
and  interesting. 
The  artist  might 
well  essay  the 
theme  with  more 
serious  inten- 
tion. Another 
work  marked  by 
mastery  in  deco- 
rative composi- 
tion is  Mr.  Ste- 
phen  Rcid's 
banqueting 
scene  in-I/aiT^c/// 
— not  scene  3  of 
act  iii.,  as  cata- 
logued, but 
scene  4.  T  h  c 
work  marks  a 
distinct  advance 
on  the  part  of 
the  artist,  and  is 
quite  one  of  the 
best  pictures  of 
its  kind  pro- 
duced since  the 
death  of  E.  .\. 
Abbey.  It  is 
sufficiently  dra- 
matic without 
beingtheatrical. 
Macbeth  is  showi 
empty  chair,  on  v 
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I   gazing  into  the   vacancy  abo 
hich,  to  his  vision  alone,   appca 


seated  ghost  of 
Hanquo.  The 
guests  and  at- 
tendants look 
on  in  mild  as- 
tonishment, 
while  L  a  d  >■ 
Macbeth  stands 
behind  her 
husband,  about 
to  utter  her 
specious  expla- 
nation o  f  h  i  s 
(1  isqu  ietude. 
The  figures  are 
well  arranged, 
showing  plenty 
of^individuality 
and  variety  of 
attitude,  yet  tel- 
ling out  in  the 
picture  as  a 
scries  of  groups 
.ulmirably  bal- 
.1  n  c  e  d  and 
l;nked  together; 
while  the  colour 
is  impressive 
and  well  sus- 
tained. Though 
n  o  t  possessing 
any  historical  or 
topical  connec- 
tion, one  may 
as  well  mention 
here  t  h  e  same 
artist's  Pol- 
/iiunTt,  an  at- 
tractive couple 
of  girls  in  eigh- 
teenth -  century 
costume,  pleas- 
ing in  concep- 
tion and  execu- 

During  recent 
years  religious 
art  has  almost 
disappeared 
from  the  Acad- 
emy, and  in  the 
jMcsent  exhibi- 
tion it  is  ex- 
emplified in 
scarcely  a  dozen 
l)ictures.  The 
most  notewor- 
thy of  these  are 

his  by   Messrs.   R.  .Anning   Hell,  (;iyn  I'hilpot,  and  Arthur 

the  Hacker,  who  approach  their  themes  from  three  distinct 
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view-points.  Mr.  Hacker's  recent  essays  in  this  metier 
are  always  frankly  sensational.  He  has  no  ambition  to 
illustrate  scriptural  history,  reconstruct  archaeological 
truths,  or  convey  mystic  consolation  to  the  devout. 
His  appeal  is  directed  to  the  man  in  the  street,  and 
to  reach  him  he  puts  obvious  truths  into  as  pleasing 
a  form  and  with  as  much  dramatic  power  as  possible. 
His  Watchers  shows  a  group  of  women  mourning  at 
the  foot  of  a  cross  ;  they  may  be  the  Virgin  Mary  and 
her  companions,  but  are  more  probably  intended  as 
types  of  suffering  humanity  appealing  for  help  from  on 
high  to  support  their  sorrows.  They  are  endowed  with 
all  the  superficial  attributes  of  grief;  but  their  sorrow  has 
not  marred  the  beauty  of  their  countenances,  or  the 
abandonment  of  their  attitudes  disarranged  the  graceful 
folds  of  their  draperies.  The  feeling  of  the  picture  is 
sentimental  rather  than  tragic  :  it  may  make  an  appeal 
to  the  emotions  without  affecting  the  deeper  chords  of 
feeling.  Mr.  Philpot  altogether  neglects  emotional  ap- 
peal, approaching  religious  art  purely  from  the  painter's 
standpoint.  Obviously  he  selected  The  Adoration  of  the 
Three  Kings  as  a  subject  because  it  allowed  scope  for 
bringing  into  ju.xtaposition  three  highly  contrasting  types 
of  humanity,  clad  in  garments  affording  opportunity 
for  rich  and  varied  colour.  The  three  kings,  pre- 
sumably entering  the  stable,  are  facing  the  spectator. 
The  foremost  figure,  a  stalwart,  red-haired  barbarian, 
bearing  a  costly  vase,  is  flanked  on  the  one  side  by 
a  negro  and  on  the  other  by  a  dark-haired  Asiatic,  their 
rich  garments  being  set  off  by  a  neutral  background  of 
cool,  grey  sky.  The  picture  is  a  strong,  vital,  and 
accomplished  piece  of  painting,  glowing  with  colour,  but 
is  destitute  of  religious  significance.  Mr.  R.  Anning 
Bell,  on  the  other  hand,  is  generally  successful  in  impreg- 
nating his  work  with  devotional  sentiment.  Something 
of  this  is  derived  from  a  certain  dignified  austerity  in 
form  and  colour  generally  distinguishing  his  pictures, 
and  something  from  their  media;val  outlook.  Of  the 
trio  of  examples  by  which  he  is  represented,  The  Rose 
Garden  at  Dawn  has  no  obvious  connection  with  biblical 
story,  yet  its  seriousness  of  feeling  appears  to  invest  it 
with  recondite  significance.  Though  not  so  firmly  handled 
as  either  of  the  other  two  works,  it  is  marked  by  beautiful 
colour  suggestions.  The  Repose  on  the  Flight  i?ito  Egypt 
is  more  perfectly  realised.  The  scene  is  laid  in  a  ruined 
classical  temple,  with  the  early  morning  sky  as  back- 
ground. St.  Joseph,  his  head  bowed  forward  with  sleep, 
is  seated  in  the  foreground,  while  almost  immediately 
above  him  a  couple  of  angels  float  motionless  in  the  air 
in  silent  adoration  of  the  sleeping  mother  and  child. 
The  artist's  conception  of  the  Virgin  is  reverent  and 
sympathetic,  but  it  is  less  the  Mother  of  the  Son  of  God 
he  paints  than  a  young  girl  not  thoroughly  reconciled  to 
the  mystery  of  womanhood,  wistful  and  apprehensive  of 
tlie  future,  and  conscious  that  life  holds  in  store  for  her 
matters  that  she  can  neither  foretell  nor  comprehend. 
She  makes  a  touching  and  pathetic  rather  than  a  saintly 
figure.  The  rich  blues  of  her  dress  make  the  strongest 
colour-note  in  the  picture,  which  is  singulariy  pure  and 
refined  in  tone.      In  Mary  in  the  House  of  E!i::abeth—;\ 


work  deservedly  bought  on  behalf  of  the  Chantrey  be- 
quest—Mr. Bell  attains  a  higher  standard  of  success.  Its 
arrangement  is  more  simple  and  impressive,  its  coloration 
stronger  and  better  sustained.  The  \'irgin  is  again 
attired  in  blue— her  traditional  colour— and  Elizabeth, 
in  green,  is  seated  on  a  high-backed  settle  immediately 
beside  her.  The  dark  wood  of  the  settle  forms  an  effec- 
tive contrast  to  the  gleaming  marble  of  the  room  beyond, 
while  the  bright  red  footstool  at  the  Virgin's  feet  furnishes 
the  touch  of  warm  colour  necessary  to  keep  the  cool  blues 
and  whites  in  tone.  The  work  furnishes  an  example- 
rare  in  this  metier— oi2i  noble  conception  embodied  with 
adequate  technical  skill. 

Passing  from  religious  art  to  figure  subjects,  one  fails 
to  discover  many  embodying  fresh  ideas  or  new  artistic 
conventions.  Mr.  Charles  Sims's  Piping  Boy  is  a  return 
to  his  earlier  manner,  and  affects  one  with  an  irritating 
senseoffineachievementnot  perfectly  consummated.  The 
artist  appears  to  have  halted  between  realism  and  decora- 
tive effect,  the  lower  part  of  the  figure  being  endowed 
with  more  vitality  and  less  statuesque  feeling  than  the 
upper.  Nevertheless,  the  picture  attains  distinction 
through  its  fine  sense  of  form  and  its  powerful  but 
somewhat  cold  colour.  The  late  Mr.  Edward  Stott's 
unfinished  picture  of  Orpheus  is  highly  interesting  as 
exemplifying  his  technical  methods.  His  pictures  were 
not  painted  in  separate  portions,  but  appeared  to  grow 
stroke  by  stroke  equally  all  over  the  canvas.  The  pre- 
sent work  seems  like  a  delicate  colour  vision  coming 
gradually  into  being  before  the  eyes  of  the  spectator, 
and  indefinite  and  nebulous  though  it  is,  it  furnishes 
some  of  the  most  tender  and  exquisite  passages  of  colour 
to  be  found  in  the  exhibition.  Delicate  colour,  too,  is 
a  characteristic  of  Mr.  Henry  Woods's  pleasing  and 
highly  finished  picture  entitled  Destiny^  representing 
a  pretty  Italian  girl  puzzling  out  her  own  fortune  with 
a  pack  of  cards.  The  interest  of  two  of  Mr.  Harry  Wat- 
son's works  is  pretty  equally  divided  between  the  figures 
and  the  landscapes  environing  them.  A  Morni?ig  of 
Pleasure  shows  a  party  of  girls  scrambling  along  the 
course  of  a  shady  rock-strewn  brook,  the  sunlight  pene- 
trating through  the  translucent  greenery  above  with 
chastened  splendour,  except  here  and  there  where  a  gap 
among  the  branches  permits  the  spangling  of  figures, 
stones,  and  water  with  undenied  brilliance.  The  artist 
had  obtained  a  delightfully  cool  and  well-balanced  effect, 
joyous  in  colour  and  feeling.  A  second  picture.  Evening 
in  the  Woods,  was  carried  out  on  somewhat  similar  lines 
with  nearly  equal  success ;  a  third  work.  The  Faun, 
revealing  a  group  of  bathing  girls  startled  at  the  approach 
of  the  denizen  of  the  woods,  was  a  little  white  in  tone, 
and  the  interest  of  the  work  hardly  sufficiently  cen- 
tralised. Despite  these  failings,  the  picture  must  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  scholarly  and  successful 
renderings  of  the  nude  in  the  exhibition.  Mr.  J.  J. 
Shannon's  practice  in  portraiture  obviously  handicapped 
him  from  obtaining  complete  success  in  Girls  Bathing, 
an  example  in  the  same  manner.  Both  composition  and 
colour-scheme  are  well  conceived  and  executed,  a  dark- 
leaved  bush  variegated  with  crimson  blossom  furnishing 
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a  tellinjj  background  to  the  figures  of  the  two  girls,  one 
stepping  into  a  shallow  river  in  which  her  companion  is 
already  seated.  The  full-length  figure,  gracefully  posed, 
admirably    modelled,    and   set  down  with  the  reticence 


Pictures  of  contemporary  life  not  directly  connected 
k'ith  the  war  are  far  from  numerous.  Mr.  C.  W.  Simp- 
on's  Ti-nt,  showing  groups  of  boisterous  urchins  at  play 
)n    the  sands,    i^^    hmh    rcalistii-   .ind    spirited  :  Mr.    F. 
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necessary  to  prevent  a  picture  of  the  nude  degenerating 
into  a  photographic  transcript  of  unclothed  nakedness, 
is  a  beautiful  piece  of  work.  In  the  second  girl, 
however,  Mr.  Shannon  has  painted  the  head  with  the 
realism  of  a  portrait  painter,  while  generalising  the 
other  visible  portions  of  her  figure.  This  imparts  a 
discordant  touch  to  an  otherwise  idyllic  scene.  .Mr. 
Tuke's  Under  the  Western  Sun  repeats  his  former  suc- 
cesses in  rendering  the  undraped  figure  in  the  open  air; 
and  another  essay  in  the  nude,  Mr.  Herbert  Draper's 
Re'i'iel,  was  marked  by  grace  and  refinement. 
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Spenlove-Spenloxe's  Green  Sliiitlers^Viaticuit;^  Belgium 
is  well  sustained  in  tone  and  colour;  Mr.  Frederick  W. 
Ewell  pictures  the  interior  ai  A  Jam  Fuctory  with  verisimi- 
litude, and  contrives  to  make  it  artistically  interesting ;  and 
Miss  .-\nna  .-Viry  depicts  some  characteristic  but  not  over- 
attractive  industrial  types  in  an  EiTor  in  Pay.  .Mr.  F. 
Cayley  Robinson's  Winter's  E~,'enini;,  though  showing 
the  interior  of  a  contemporary  nursery,  is  marked  by  an 
entire  sense  of  detachment  from  the  present.  Something 
of  this  is  caused  by  his  large  plastic  sense  of  design, 
which  invests  his  figures  with  a  classical  feeling  of  dignity 
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and  placidity,  and  something  by  the  austere  purity  of  his 
outlook.  The  world  he  sees  is  without  pride,  passion,  or 
desire.  Though  the  people  moving  in  it  have  the  same 
forms,  the  same  garments,  and  the  same  surroundings  as 
our  own,  it  is  yet  a  far-away  country,  untroubled  by  war 
or  tumult,  unvisited  by  sin  or  sorrow. 

The  landscape  painters  show  to  less  advantage  than 
usual.  The  older  school,  content  to  copy  nature  as  they 
see  it,  have  been  reinforced  by  few  noteworthy  recruits, 
and  the  moderns,  who  subordinate  nature  to  design,  are 
apt  to  unduly  neglect  the  former.  Mr.  Leader  is  repre- 
sented by  several  pleasing  transcripts  of  woodland  and 
meadow,  which,  if  they  show  no  advance  on  former  effort, 
at  least  fully  maintain  it.  Mr.  Joseph  Farquharson  re- 
mains faithful  to  his  snow-clad  pastures,  and  Mr.  Peter 
Graham  to  his  Highland  scenes  and  cattle.  Mr.  Alfred 
Parsons  deserts  sunny  English  gardens  for  the  green- 
holms  of  Yarrow,  looking  bare  and  bleak  under  a  canopy 
of  grey  cloud  and  clinging  mists.  It  is  not  the  romantic 
Yarrow  of  legend,  but  an  unidealised  and  closely  observed 
view  of  an  actual  scene,  tranquil  and  not  unduly  gloomy 
in  tone,  despite  the  absence  of  sunshine.  Sir  David  Mur- 
ray is  more  discriminating  in  his  view-point,  selecting 
romantic  aspects  of  nature,  and  heightening  their  effect 
with  bright  colours  and  the  accentuation  of  picturesque 
features.  His  Autumn's  Surrender,  a  \iew  of  Scotch 
hills  covered  with  an  early  fall  of  snow,  while  the  trees 
on  their  lower  slopes  are  still  decked  with  red  and  russet 
pomp,  is  perhaps  the  best  of  his  e.xamples,  as  being  most 
simple  in  composition  and  least  inclined  to  be  scenic  in 
its  effect.  Mr.  H.  Hughes-Stanton  attains  an  impressive 
design  in  his  Cader  Idris,  a  powerfully  painted  transcript 
of  the  long-ridged  mountain,  surmounted  by  banks  of 
threatening  cloud,  with  a  rugged  stretch  of  valley  threaded 
by  a  boisterous  river  in  the  immediate  foreground.  In 
this  instance,  however,  the  strength  of  the  artist's  tech- 
nique is  too  untempered.  Massive  as  is  the  form  of  the 
mountain,  it  appears  overpowered  b\'  the  weight  of  the 
sky,  while  the  handling  of  the  foreground  is  clumsy  and 
heavy.  A  little  more  lightness  and  delicacy  in  portions 
■of  the  picture,  to  give  adequate  value  to  the  strength  of 
the  remainder,  would  have  greatly  improved  it ;  yet,  even 
as  it  is,  it  remains  one  of  the  most  striking  landscapes  in 
the  exhibition,  exceeded  by  none  in  sustained  interest  or 
sustained  dignity  of  design.  The  Walls  of  Langstrotlidalc, 
hanging  near,  by  Mr.  Bernard  Priestman,  furnishes 
almost  a  complete  contrast  in  both  conception  and 
handling.  In  this  ruggedness  is  replaced  by  suavity, 
and  lowering  clouds  by  summer  skies  and  bright  sun- 
light. Despite  the  dulcet  tone  of  the  work,  it  is  not 
wanting  either  in  atmospheric  truth  or  largeness  of  feeling. 
Another  fine  landscape  is  Mr.  Sydney  Lee's  Limestone 
Crag,  a  representation  of  a  towering  white  precipice 
with  a  couple  of  minute  bulls  fighting  below — a  device 
affording  a  scale  of  comparison  by  which  to  gauge  the 
height  of  the  cliff.  The  effect  is  imposing,  but  this  is 
partly  owing  to  the  huge  size  of  the  canvas,  which  is 
hardly  justified  by  either  the  interest  of  the  subject  or 
the  amount  of  detail  shown  in  it.  The  tone  of  the 
picture,   even   in   its  brightest   whites,    appears   suffused 


with  a  faint  tinge  of  green.  This  combines  the  pre- 
dominant greens  and  whites  in  more  perfect  unison,  but 
gives  an  aspect  of  unreality  to  the  work. 

Mr.  S.  J.  Lamorna  Birch's  Cam  Lanken  is  so  good 
that  it  is  a  disappointment  it  is  not  better.  The  scene 
impresses  one  as  the  setting  of  a  romance  of  which  the 
story  is  untold.  The  foreground  is  occupied  by  a 
deserted  quarry  with  sides  of  gleaming  pink  and  white 
stone  and  its  bottom  filled  with  a  great  sheet  of  water, 
deep  blue  from  the  reflections  of  the  sky.  Beyond  it 
a  stretch  of  white  road,  bordered  on  either  side  by 
bright  green  fields,  with  here  and  there  an  isolated 
homestead  nestling  by  its  side,  stretches  forward  like 
a  pointed  finger  to  the  distant  moors.  All  this  is  finely 
set  down  in  rich  and  sentient  colour,  glowing  with 
romantic  feeling  ;  but  the  placid,  unbroken  stretch  of 
water,  usurping  such  a  large  portion  of  the  canvas,  is 
monotonous,  despite  its  beautiful  colour,  and  fails  to  be 
sufficiently  interesting  to  justify  the  position  it  occu- 
pies. The  colour  and  feeling  of  the  picture  all  suggest 
\  itality,  and  the  stillness  and  lifelessness  of  the  deserted 
quarry  introduces  a  discordant  note.  All  Mr.  Sims's 
three  landscapes  are  good,  his  Sussex  Landscape  being 
especially  noteworthy  as  a  vivid  presentation  of  natural 
truth.  It  requires  to  be  looked  at  some  little  distance 
away,  otherwise  the  foreground,  purposely  left  unfinished, 
obtrudes  itself  unpleasantly  on  the  eye.  The  real  picture 
is  formed  by  the  more  distant  landscape  beyond,  and 
if  the  eye  is  focussed  on  this,  a  vivid  sense  of  illusion 
is  attained,  the  nearer  landscape  resolving  itself  into 
a  vague  suggestion  of  form  and  colour  as  it  would  do 
in  nature.  A  second  Landscape — a  forest  glade,  from 
near  the  centre  of  which  emerges  a  tall  antlered  deer — 
is  a  fine  piece  of  colour  and  design,  though  the  abrupt 
termination  of  the  foliage  at  the  left  of  the  work  gives 
it  a  scenic  appearance.  Most  complete  of  the  trio  is 
the  April  Snow,  a  delicate  rendering  of  a  snowstorm 
passing  over  an  early  spring  landscape,  set  down  in 
beautiful  and  unforced  colour.  Mr.  Arnesby  Brown  is 
represented  by  a  series  of  comparatively  small  works, 
all  alike  simple  in  design  and  big  in  feeling.  Perhaps 
the  Little  Village  may  be  taken  as  at  once  the  most 
typical  and  successful.  The  sky  occupies  two-thirds  of 
the  canvas.  It  is  a  sheet  of  neutral  blue,  broken  half- 
way up  by  some  isolated  fragments  of  cloud  separated 
from  larger  masses,  arranged  in  rough  parallel  lines 
across  the  upper  part  of  the  picture.  These  parallels 
are  more  or  less  repeated  in  the  lines  of  the  horizon 
and  the  hedgerows  in  the  flat  landscape  below,  while 
the  jagged  contours  of  a  clump  of  woodland  and  the 
roofs  of  the  village  furnish  relief  and  contrast.  It  is  a 
theme  so  devoid  of  scenic  interest  that  only  the  dexterous 
arrangement  of  its  components  makes  it  an  artistic  success. 
Mr.  Adrian  Stokes  shows  well-harmonised  and  effective 
colour  in  his  Sunset  over  I^ac  Leman,  while  Sir  E.  A. 
Waterlow's  January  Snow  is  a  delightfully  unaffected 
and  truthful  transcript  of  nature.  Mr.  Mark  Fisher 
shows  in  half  a  dozen  landscapes — of  which  T/ic  Nag's 
Holiday  is  the  most  attractive — that  his  eye  has  not  lo>t 
its  discernment  for  broken  and  gem-like  colour.     Though 
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his  work  does  not  vary  in  outlook,   that  outlook  is  en- 
tirely his  own,  and  he  fully  maintains  his  place  as  one 
of  the  most  orijfinal  and  individual  of  English  landscape 
artists.     Mr.  George  Clausen's   Vale  of  Clwyd  is  prim- 
arily a   study   in  cloud-form,  the  interest  of  the  vague 
and  indeterminate  landscape  being  subordinated  to  that 
of  the  sky.     The  latter  is  finely  conceived,  if  not  so  per- 
fectly executed,  the  heavy  opaque  texture  of  the  artist's 
pigment  depriving  the  scene  of  much  of  its  atmospheric 
quality.     The  Wtiters  of  Lome  shows  Mr.  D.  V.  Cameron 
to  be  as  successful  in  colour  as  in  black-and-white.     His 
experience  as  an  etcher  has  given  him  the  power  of  seizing 
and  emphasising  the  salient  lines  of  a  composition  and 
trusting  for  his  effect  to  strong  tonal  quality  rather  than 
variety  of  colour.    In  the  present  work  his  palette  is  almost 
restricted  to  blue  and  dull  yellow,  and  with  this  limited 
range  he  has  produced  a  striking  effect  of  blue  landlocked 
waters   surrounded  by  sand  and  dark  gaunt  rocks  sur- 
unted  by  a  bright  summer  sky.     Mr.   Cameron's  CaJ<- 
'.'ux  also  gains  from  its  strength  of  tone  and  reticence 
•  '   ilour.     The  dignity  and  simplicity  of  its  composition 
0  the  tall  narrow-fronted  cafe  and  the  adjoining  houses 
uiiously  impressive  appearance,  such  as  characterises 
lie  of  the  Parisian  buildings  shown  in  Meryon's  etchings. 
R.  L.  Stevenson  said,  "certain  old  houses  demand  to 
liaunted."     Mr.  Cameron  makes  us  feel  the  truth  of 
-  -raying.     Of  the  remaining  landscapes  one  may  men- 
.  the  Woodbury  Hill  oi  Mr.  H.  W.  Adams,  a  cheerful 
iter  scene,  with  warm-toned  woodlands,  and  gleams 
I  exening  sunshine  lighting  up  freshly  fallen  snow  ;  Mr. 
K.    Spenlove-Spenlove's   pleasantly   coloured  Autumns 
Message,    Mr.   H.  E.  Compton's  Turneresque  Chepstow 
I  astle,  and  Mr.   James  S.  Hill's  quiet-toned  and   well- 
in  posed  Suspension  Bridge,  Clifton. 
The  paucity  of  good  marine  pictures  shows  how  hea\  y 
.1  loss  the  Academy  has  sustained  in  the  death  of  Mr. 
C.  Napier  Hemy.    The  deceased  artist  is  represented  by 
four  works —  The  Lighthouse,  Porpoises  ehasing  Macherel, 
The  Barge,  Limehouse,  and  a  water-colour,  An  Easterly 
Breeze.      The  last,  though  the  smallest,  is  in  some  re- 
spects the  most  attractive,  being  painted  w^ith  the  greatest 
freedom   and   lightness ;   but   all   the   works   are   good, 
typical   examples   of  the   painter.       Mr.    Julius   Ollson 
remains  faithful  to  his  penchant  of  painting   breaking 
waves  under  bright  moonlight,  and  shows,  if  anything, 
greater  refinement  and  dexterity  in  his  handling  ;  Mr. 
Terrick  Williams  shows  an  effective  evening  scene.  Moon- 
light before  Sunset,  in  a  Cornish  harbour,  pleasant  and 
well  harmonised  in  colour;  and  Mr.  Robert  \V.  Allen,  in 
still  sunnier  tones,  depicts  another  fishing  village,  almost 
Mediterranean  in  its  brightness. 

Portraits,  as  usual,  occupy  an  inordinate  amount  of 
space  in  the  exhibition,  and  absorb  to  an  increasing 
extent  the  energies  of  our  best  figure  painters.  This  is 
the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  an  ordinary  British  citizen 
"  modern  costume,  whether  civil  or  military,  offers  less 
•|)e  for  artistic  treatment  than  almost  any  other  subject. 
lie  wonders  what  will  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  majority 
III  the  portraits  that  the  present  generation  is  heaping  up 
for  the  bewilderment  of  posterity.  A  few — but  not  many — 
will  be  absorbed  by  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  and  the 


art  museums  of  provincial  cities.  Hut  one  cannot  imagine 
the  collector  of  the  future  accumulating  round  his  walls 
rows  of  likenesses  of  middle-aged  busi  ness  men,  all  clothed 
in  funereal  black ordecorous  brown  orgrey,  and  alternating 
intheirexpressions  between  smiling  affability  and  dignified 
alertness.  Such  ingredients  will  never  compose  a  feast 
of  beauty  ;  and  even  on  the  Academy  walls  there  are  few 
portraits  attractive  enough  to  interest  any  besides  their 
painters  and  friends  of  the  sitters.  Mr.  William  Strang's 
Spanish  Lady  perhaps  hardly  comes  within  the  category 
of  a  portrait,  yet  hardly  possesses  sufficient  attraction  for 
a  fancy  picture.  It  is  well  painted,  adequate  in  colour 
and  drawing,  and  not  deficient  in  tone,  but,  unless  a 
likeness,  there  does  not  appear  adequate  reason  for 
painting  it.  Mr.  Maurice  Greiflfenhagen  is  more  interest- 
ing. The  carnations  in  his  trio  of  ladies'  portraits — AIis. 
Hugh  Hopkins,  Mrs.  J.  Hislop  Pettigrew,  and  Mrs. 
George  Wilson — are  all  over-emphasised,  and  the  brush- 
work  is  heavy  ;  but  at  any  rate  there  is  a  definite  sense  of 
design  about  all  three  pictures,  and  a  strong  and  attrac- 
tive personality  is  given  to  each  sitter.  Mr.  Solomon  J. 
Solomon  has  over-elaborated  the  surroundings  of  Mrs. 
Redclijfe  Salaman.  The  picture  has  the  appearance  of  a 
copy  from  nature  made  without  conscious  selection,  and 
its  various  subordinate  elements  tell  out  as  prominently 
as  the  head  of  the  sitter.  The  best  portrait  by  Sir  Luke 
Fildes  is  the  half-length  of  Lady  Fergusson  of  .spring 
Kelt,  a  pleasant  likeness  of  an  elderly  lady.  Sir  E.  J . 
Poynter's  Mrs.  Temple  Codiiian  is  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful examples  by  the  President  produced  in  the  same 
metier  during  recent  years  ;  the  head  is  firmly  drawn  and 
well  posed,  and  the  colour,  though  bright,  is  well  har- 
monised. Sir  Arthur  S.  Cope  gives  a  refined  yet  manly 
head  of  Lord  Claud  f.  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  Seymour 
Lucas  a  w  ell-characterised  portrait  of  i1/«/'<7r/}.  E.  Hum- 
phreys Owen.  Mr.  Charles  Shannon's  portrait  of  Miss 
Lillah  McCarthy  in  the  character  of'^  The  Dumb  Wife  " 
suffers  from  the  elaborateness  of  the  sitter's  attire.  It  is 
well  painted,  but  lacks  something  of  the  poetical  feeling 
with  which  the  artist  generally  endows  his  work.  Such  cos- 
tume pictures  are  adapted  to  the  brush  of  Mr.  F.  Cadogan 
Cowper,  who  in  7y;i'i9/«t-.5/;v/ gives  one  of  his  most  ornate 
renderings  of  feminine  sumptuousness.  For  sustained 
richness  of  colour  this  picture  has  probably  no  equal  in 
the  exhibition.  It  is  gorgeous  with  crimson  and  blue,  pearl 
and  gold,  kept  in  tone  by  deep  lustrous  blacks  ;  but  its  ex- 
cellence is  of  the  mechanical  order — a  surprising  tour  de 
force  of  craftsmanship,  it  is  characterised  by  little  senti- 
ment or  emotion.  Mr.  P\.rt\MxW-a.c\xx's  Sir  Frank  Short 
is  also  a  tour  de  force  in  its  way,  the  painter  having 
rendered  the  sitter's  garb  and  surroundings  with  equal 
strength  and  realism  as  his  physiognomy,  without  de- 
tracting from  the  interest  of  the  latter.  He  has  achieved 
this  by  a  well-planned  arrangement  of  light  and  shade, 
and  throwing  the  head  of  the  sitter  in  relief  against  the 
strongest  darks  of  the  picture.  A  powerful  and  well- 
modelled  portrait,  finely  characterised,  it  has  the  value 
of  a  biographical  document,  giving  not  only  an  excellent 
likeness  of  Sir  Frank,  but  showing  him  in  his  work-a-day 
garb  surrounded  by  the  implements  of  his  art.  The 
Madame  Lucchesi  Bacclii  and  the  Estelle  of  .Mr.  Melton 
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Fisher,  if  not  examples  of  deep  psychological  analysis,  are 
imbued  with  feminine  charm  and  set  down  in  tender  and 
attractive  colour  ;  while  his  portrait  of  The  late  J.  Arthur 
Hiiinphrcv,  Es</.,  is  an  excellent  piece  of  characterisation. 


discrimination  shown  in  the  rendering  of  difterent  fabrics. 
The  work  is  a  piece  of  good  and  sentient  painting, 
handled  deftly  and  with  knowledge.  Sir  John  Lavery's 
portrait  of  Mr.   Asquith  is  disappointing.     The  painter 


the  modelling  of  the  face  and  the  flesh  -  tones  bcnig 
especially  well  caught.  Mr.  W.  W.  Ouless  recalls  the 
style  of  the  last  generation  of  portraitists  in  his  pictiu'e  of 
Herbert  F.  Maiiisty,  Esq. ,  K.  C.  Austere  in  colour  and 
tight  in  handling,  it  yet  attains  a  crispness  of  touch, 
incisiveness  of  modelling,  and  depth  of  chiaroscuro  rarely 
exemplified  in  the  inore  suave  and  atmospheric  paintings 
of  to-day.  Mr.  Charles  Sims  has  produced  one  of  his 
best  pictures  in  the  portrait  of  Miss  H.  F.  Hepburn.  It 
is  fluently  and  easily  painted,  but  shows  close  observation. 
Even  in  minute  details,  such  as  the  reflected  lights  on  a 
pearl  necklace,  the  artist  has  differentiated  between  the 
reflections  from  the  sitter's  person  and  those  from  the 
dress  she  is  wearing,  and  there  is  similar  appreciative 


has  given  a  dignihcd  presentment  of  the  ex-Premier, 
but  the  modelling  of  the  face  is  slight,  and  the  absence 
of  strong  tone  and  colour  throughout  the  work  does  not 
give  promise  of  it  showing  to  advantage  on  the  walls  of 
the  National  Liberal  Club — its  ultimate  resting-place. 
Much  more  cfifective  was  the  same  painter's  Eileen  and 
Diana,  though  in  this  good  colour  and  design  was  marred 
in  places — more  especially  in  the  rendering  of  the  head 
of  the  younger  sitter — by  hasty  and  superficial  work. 
On  Mr.  J.J.  Shannon  more  than  any  other  contemporary 
artist  has  fallen  the  mantle  of  the  Knglish  eighteenth- 
century  portraitists,  for  he  sees  his  subjects  with  the 
same  keen  appreciation  of  personal  beauty  and  the  same 
feeling  for  style.      His  Lady  Broughton  is  reminiscent 
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of  a  tine  Lawrence,  set  down  with  more  certain  draughts- 
manship and  witli  a  more  intellectual  perception  of 
<  haracter.  It  is  a  dignified  and  attractive  portrait,  not 
destitute  of  fascination  ;  and  the  latter  quality  is  pre- 
sent to  an  e\en  greater  degree  in  his  Miss  Bruce  Ward. 
t  ither  portraits  deserving  mention  include  The  Lord 
Sherborne,  by  Mr.  R.  G.  Eves ;  The  Lord  Findlay  of 
Xiiirn,  by  Mr.  Fiddes  Watt  ;  Captain  Adrian  Jones,  by 
Mr.  G.  J.  Coates  ;  and  Mr.  Richard  Jack's  Iris.  Mr. 
William  Llewellyn  showed  several  works  in  his  usual 
polished  and  highly  finished  style,  of  which  perhaps  the 
most  successful  was  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Thurburn. 
painted  with  strength  and  intellectual  perception  as  well 
as  refinement. 

The  water-colours  do  not  call  for  extended  comment. 
Mr.  John  McDougal's  A  Summer  Sunlit  Bay  happily 
exemplified  the  attractions  of  blue  sea  and  white  cliff 
crested  with  green  sward  and  yellow  gorse,  all  bright 
with  joyous  sunlight.  Mr.  W.  Russell  Flint  was  in  more 
sombre  mood.  His  Island  .Saiuls  was  grey  and  impres- 
sive, representing  a  lonely  classical  shore,  tenanted  by 
a  single  figure,  who  might  well  have  stood  for  .Vriadne 
mourning  the  absence  of  Theseus.  Mr.  Frank  Dicksee's 
Susse.v  Weald  showed  good  colour  and  poetical  feeling  ; 
Miss  Lucy  E.  Pierce  gave  some  vigorous  and  well- 
harmonised  still-life  painting  in  her  drawing  of  An  Old 
Cellar ;  Mr.  George  A.  Boden  in  Old  Houses,  Holborn, 
,.nd  Mr.  William  Walcott  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
"ith  invested  architectural  themes  with  artistic  distinc- 
iion  ;  and  Mr.  Albert  E.  Brockbank's  Pieardy  Landscape 
was  marked  by  good  tonal  quality  and  atmosphere.  Mr. 
John  R.  Wilmer's  Adoiation  of  the  Magi  furnished  a 
complete  contrast  to  Mr.  Philpot's  treatment  of  the  same 
theme,  and,  if  not  displaying  the  same  strong  technique, 
at  any  rate  gave  a  more  explicit  rendering  of  the  incident 
IS  told  in  mediii-val  legend,  in  rich  and  well-arranged 
'  olour.  .\  small  drawing  of  A  Welsh  Glen,  by  Mr. 
I  .imes  T.  Watts,  hung  low  down  on  the  screen,  was  a 
lielicate  and  loving  transcript  from  nature  ;  and  A  Field 
'  /  Pink  Campion,  Tyrol,  by  Miss  Rosa  Wallis,  hung 
^ome  little  way  above  it,  gave  a  tender  and  refined  note 
of  colour,  not  strong,  but  true  to  n.iture  and  invested 
with  feminine  feeling. 

Sculpture  has  suffered  more  from  the  war  than  other 
branches  of  art.  The  stoppage  of  all  building  operations 
except  those  connected  with  munition  factories  has  pre- 
vented artists  from  receiving  commissions  for  the  decora- 
tion of  new  public  edifices,  while  transport  difficulties  have 
prevented  the  importation  of  marble.  What  sculpture 
is  shown  in  the  Academy  consists  largely  of  work  put  in 
hand  before  the  war,  a  few  war  memorials,  and  the  usual 
])roportion  of  portrait  busts,  a  phase  of  work  offering  less 
scope  to  the  artist's  imaginative  powers  than  almost  any 
other.  Among  the  war  memorials.  Sir  W.  Goscombe 
John's  figures  oi  Air  and  Water,  destined  for  the  Engine 
Room  Heroes'  Memorial,  Liverpool,  occupy  a  prominent 
place.  It  is  difficult  to  judge  of  their  suitability  for  their 
ultimate  purpose  until  they  are  actually  set  in  position, 
but  they  are  characterised  by  a  largeness  of  feeling  and 
handling  that  follows  the  highest  traditions  of  architec- 
tural sculpture.     In  the  nobility  of  their  conception  they 


recall  the  allegorical  figures  on  .Mfred  Stevens's  famous 
Wellington  monument  at  St.  I'aul's  Cathedral,  and  one 
may  hope,  though  not  without  misgivings,  that  Sir  (ios- 
combe  John  may  achieve  a  similar  triumph.  Other 
memorials  include  Mr.  Bertram  Mackennal's  recumbent 
effigy  of  The  Hon.  John  Manners — a  dignified  and 
impressive  piece  ot  work ;  Lady  Feodora  Gileichen's 
similar  memorial  in  bronze-gilt  of  The  Viscount  I ngestre, 
which  appears  over-elaborate  and  ornate;  and  a  well- 
balanced  War  Memorial  Reredos  of  the  Entombment,  by 
Mr.  W.  Reynolds  Stephens.  In  this  the  design  is  marred 
by  the  conception  of  the  figures  of  the  two  kneeling 
angels,  represented  by  two  women,  who,  despite  their 
wings,  are  obviously  domesticated  ladies  of  the  mid- 
Victorian  era,  the  platting  of  their  hair,  and  even  the 
form  of  their  garments,  all  helping  the  illusion.  Sir  George 
Frampton  is  represented  by  only  a  single  example,  a 
bronze  statuette  of  The  Knight  of  the  Ounce,  interesting 
as  exemplifying  the  capabilities  of  the  material  in  which 
it  is  cast.  Too  many  sculptors  hardly  vary  their  treat- 
ment of  bronze  from  marble,  hardly  realising  that  the 
ductile  metal  affords  scope  for  bolder  and  more  complex 
handling  than  stone  can  carry.  The  figure  is  set  in  a 
more  vigorous  attitude  and  rendered  with  fuller  detail 
and  more  elaborately  realised  than  marble  would  permit, 
and  affords  a  good  example  of  vigour  of  conception  com- 
bined with  delicacy  of  handling.  It  is  interesting  to  com- 
pare this  work  with  Mr.  Stanley  Thoroughgood's  eques- 
trian pottery  group  of  h'anhoe.  In  the  latter  the  material 
used  furnishes  a  complete  antithesis  to  bronze.  It  is  far 
less  rigid,  cannot  be  moulded  into  such  e.xact  or  definite 
shape,  and  depends  for  its  beauty  not  on  its  boldness  of 
outline,  but  the  grace  of  symmetry  of  its  general  form. 
Mr.  Thoroughgood  has  appreciated  these  conditions  and 
has  produced  a  group  in  which  the  hard,  crisp  modelling 
of  bronze  is  replaced  by  softer  and  more  yielding  lines. 
Colour  legitimately  assists  in  producing  the  effect  which 
in  bronze  must  be  done  by  light  and  shadow  alone.  The 
work  is  well  composed,  and  its  colouration  highly  telling. 

Modern  design,  if  it  can  produce  little  that  is  wholly 
original,  has  at  least  the  advantage  of  being  the  heir  of 

all  the  ages  that  have  gone  before. 
Design  for  ^^  ^j^^^  ^j,  ^j^^  achievements  of  the 

an  Interior  ■,  ,  ,     ,         . 

past   are   available   for  adaptation  to 

modern  use  and  requirements.  An  e.xample  of  a  suc- 
cessful modern  interior  inspired  largely  by  the  art  of  the 
past  is  Mr.  Joshua  Garside's  design  for  an  entrance-hall 
and  staircase  in  the  ornate  style  of  the  Louis  .\I\'.  period. 
While  not  slavishly  imitative  of  any  actual  creation  of 
the  period,  the  whole  work  is  imbued  with  its  charac- 
teristic richness  and  dignity.  The  ornamental  details  in 
Mr.  Joshua  Garside's  design  are  all  carefully  considered, 
richly  modelled,  and  treated  so  as  to  resemble  old  plaster- 
work.  The  specially  designed  set  of  tapestries  used  in 
the  upper  portion  of  walls,  and  the  rich  tone  of  the 
painted  ceiling,  give  a  valuable  note  of  colour  to  the 
entire  scheme. 

The  furniture  in  the  hall  is  of  walnut  richly  carved  and 
gilt,  the  upholstery  rub\-coloure<l  velvet  with  gilt  braid 
and  fringe. 
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Enquiries  should  be  made  on  the  Enquiry  Coupo 
See  Advertising  Pages. 


Copper  Tea  Urn.— 81,572  (Leominster).— Judging  from 
the  photograph  submitted,  your  ropper  tea  urn  is  of  English 
make,  about  one  hundred  years  old,  and  is  apparently  a  tine 
specimen.  Being  oval  in  shape,  it  is  more  uncommon  than  the 
round  urns  so  often  seen.  If  in  good  condition,  we  should 
value  at  about  £i  or  £(). 


China  Mark. — 61,567  (Nippon).— In  all  probability  the 
china  bearing  the  mark  you  describe  is  English  or  quite  modern 
Japanese,  and  the  wonl  Nippon,  which  means  "Japan,"  is 
obviously  only  a  pattern  name.  It  is  (|uite  impossible  to  place 
a  value  on  your  specimens  without  seeing  them. 

Count  Bruhl's  Sailor.— 81,581  (Dresden).— The  whole 
question  as  to  its  value  depends  on  the  age  of  your  group.  If  it 
is  one  of  the  earlier  specimens — 1731-1756 — it  would  be  very 
valuable,  but  this  point  can  only  be  definitely  ascertained  by 
seeing  it.  As  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  Warden  of 
Dover  Castle,  died  in  1852,  the  sale  referred  to  was  possibly  a 
dispersal  of  his  effects,  and  we  think  the  only  way  to  elicit  the 
desired  information  would  be  to  enquire  locally.  Your  other 
questions  will  be  answered  in  another  issue. 

Artists'  Names.—  81,590  (Southsea).  -  Burdon  — The 

only  artist  of  this  name,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  make  out,  was 
a  Miss  Burdon,  who  afterwards  became  Madame  de  Schobinger. 
.She  was  a  painter  of  domestic  subjects,  and  in  1859  exhibited 
four  pictures  at  various  galleries  in  London.  We  are  unable  to 
supply  any  further  dotails  concerning  this  lady.  John  Hughes 
was  a  landscape  painter  in  London,  and  between  the  years 
1819-1838  exhibited  nineteen  pictures  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
British  Institute,  and  Suffolk  Street  Galleries.  The  dates  of  his 
birth  and  death  are  not  recorded.  H.  de  Covt  or  Coot — 
We  are  unable  to  trace  this  name  in  any  of  the  orthodox  books 
of  reference.  Robert  Bremmel  Schnebbelie  was  the  son 
of  the  artist  Jacob  C.  Schnebbelie.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  not 
lecorded,  but  he  died,  apparently  from  want,  in  1849.  Nine 
of  his  works  appeared  on  the  walls  at  Burlington  House  between 
the  years  1803  and  1821.  None  of  these  artists  were  of  any 
particular  note  in  their  profession. 

Antique  Silver. — Bi,6oo  (King's  Norton).— From  your 
description  we  are  inclined  to  think  tfiat  your  silver  is  modern, 
anil  not  of  any  particular  interest  to  a  collector.  The  snuff-box 
might  be  worth  a  couple  of  guineas,  but  we  should  have  to  see 
it  and  the  spoons  before  placing  a  definite  value  on  them. 

Old  Nankin.  —  81,683  (Bristol).  —  The  answer  to  your 
cpiery  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Litchfield's  book  PolUiy  amiPotcelain, 
page  141,  where  the  following  occurs: — "Until  quite  recently 
we  were  accustomed  to  see  blue  and  white  Chinese  porcelain 
described  as  '  Old  Nankin,'  and  this  description  one  still  finds 
in  the  catalogues  of  some  auctioneers  and  collectors.  So  far  as 
the  author's  information  goes,  there  never  was  any  porcelain 
factory  at  Nankin,  although  white  china  made  at  King-te-Chin, 
Ko-Kien,  and  other  Chinese  factories  is  said  to  have  been  .sent 
to  Nankin  to  be  decorated.  The  probable  origin  of  the  name 
'  Nankin  '  being  given  to  this  kind  of  china  is  that  this  was  the 
fori  from  which  it  was  formerly  shipped  to  Europe  ;  and,  just 
as  Oriental  china  was  called  '  Indian '  sixty  or  seventy  years 
ago,  because  it  was  brought  over  by  the  East  India  Company's 
ships,  so  '  Nankin,'  as  the  known  source,  became  the  generally 
acknowledged  title  of  the  porcelain." 


Readers  of  The  Connoisseur  who  desire  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered  herein  should 
address  all  letters  on  the  subject  to  the  Manager  of 
the  Heraldic  Department,  1,  Duke  Street,  St.  James's, 
London,  S.W.i. 

Only  replies  that  may  be  considered  to  be  of  general 
interest  will  be  published  in  these  columns.  Those 
of  a  directly  personal  character,  or  in  cases  where  the 
applicant  may  prefer  a  private  answer,  will  be  dealt 
with  by  post. 

Readers  who  desire  to  have  pedigrees  traced,  the 
accuracy  of  armorial  bearings  enquired  into,  or  other- 
wise to  make  use  of  the  department,  will  be  charged 
fees  according  to  the  amount  of  work  involved. 
Particulars  will  be  supplied  on  application. 

When  asking  information  respecting  genealogy  or 
heraldry,  it  is  desirable  that  the  fullest  details,  so 
far  as  they  may  be  already  known  to  the  applicant, 
should  be  set  forth. 


Ak.ms  01-  West  and  Aston. — The  statement  that  there  was 
a  quartered  coat  of  arms  granted  to  William  West  is  incor- 
rect. He  appears  to  have  had  a  grant  of  a  single  coat,  which 
is  a  variation  of  the  old  coat  of  West,  and  was  authorised 
to  impale,  during  his  lifetime,  for  his  wife,  the  quartered  coat 
of  Ashton  as  entered  in  the  Visitation  of  Lancashire,  but  this 
could  not  be  borne  by  his  children  or  descendants.  The  arms 
are — West  —  Ermine  a  fess  dancettte  sable.    Impaling  Ashton — 

1,  Argent  a  mullet  sable,  thereon  an  annulet   for  difference; 

2,  Ermine  on  a  fess  gules,  three  annulets,  or  ;  3,  Argent  three 
pallets  vert  :  4,  Argent  two  bendlets  sable,  the  upper  one 
engrailed,  over  all  a  crescent  for  difference.  Crests  —  For 
West,  a  griffin's  head  erased  per  fess  ermine  and  gules  and 
gorged  with  a  collar  dancetlee  sable.  For  Ashton,  a  boar's 
head  couped  argent,  charged  with  a  crescent  for  difference. 

We  hope  the  above  supplies  the  particulars  required. 

Bi.KWETT. — There  is  a  memorial  in  Colan  Church,  in  Corn- 
wall, to  Frauncys  Bluet,  Esq.,  who  married  Elizabeth  Colan, 
by  whom  he  had  thirteen  sons  and  nine  daughters.  He  died 
20th  May,  1572.  On  the  brass  is  a  shield  charged  with  the  arms 
of  Bluett  of  Holcombe,  viz.— Or,  a  chevron  between  three 
eagles  displayed  vert,  on  the  chevron  a  crescent  for  difference 
of  a  second  son  ;  impaling  —  two  lions  rampant  combatant 
supporting  between  them  a  sword  erect,  in  base  a  cushion 
charged  with  a  human  skull.  These  arms  were  originally 
enamelled  in  their  proper  colours,  but  there  is  little  trace  of 
them  now.  The  impalement  is  intended  for  Colan  of  ('olan, 
though  this  coat  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  recorded  for 
them,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  fancy  device  rather  than  a 
regular  coat  of  arms.  Colan  of  Helland  bore  — Argent,  a 
chevron  between  three  choughs  sable.  Francis  Bluett  was  the 
second  son  of  Richard  Bluett  of  Holcombe  Regis,  co.  Devon, 
by  his  wife  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Grenville,  Knt., 
hence  the  crescent  on  the  chevron  in  the  arms. 

We  liave  further  information  on  this  family. 
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A  Group  of   English  Factories     Bow,  Chelsea,  Derby,  and 
Longton  Hall     and  their  Imitators  By  FredericK  Litchfield 


The  four  English  china  factories  whicli  were 
carried  on  at  Bow,  Chelsea,  Derby,  and  Longton  Hall 
form  a  kindred  group,  and  their  characteristics,  peculi- 
arities, and  also  the  various  imitations  of  their  productions, 
may  with  advantage  be  discussed  in  a  single  article. 

In  priority  of  date  of  establishment,  the  Bow  factory 
had  a  slight  advantage,  being  started  by  Thomas  Frye 
in  1744.  It  also  discontinued  operations  earlier  than  the 
others,  being  closed  in  1775,  when  the  plant  and  models 
were  transferred  to  Derby. 

The  earliest  efforts  of  porcelain-making  at  Chelsea  are 
involved  in  some  obscurity,  but  the  first  marked  speci- 
men known  to  us,  bears  the  date  1745,  accompanied  by 
an  impressed  triangle  and  the  word  "Chelsea."  The 
factory  was  carried  on  until  1769,  when  Mr.  Duesbury 
purchased  the  business,  and  carried  it  on  in  conjunction 
with  his  factory  at  Derby,  the  pro- 
ductions from  this  date  until  1784 
being  known  as  "Chelsea- Derby," 
and  bore  a  number  of  distinctive 
marks,  which  are  gi\en  at  the  end 
of  this  article.  In  1780  the  firm 
was  Duesbury  and  Kcan,  and  the 
title  of  "Crown  Derby"  was  adop- 
ted, the  monogram,  a  combination 
of  D  and  K,  being  used  in  con- 
junction with  a  "crown."  This 
Crown  Derby  period  lasted  until 
I  Si  5,  when  a  Mr.  Bloor  purchased 
the  business,  and  his  control  lasted 
until  1839.  The  mark  of  "  Locker 
late  Bloor  "  was  used  in  1849,  and 
this  was  followed  by  the  proprie- 
■  orship  of  Stevenson  and  Co. ,  then 
-Stevenson  and  Hancock,  andlater 

I  11  of  Sampson  Hancock,  a  firm 
which  carried  on  a  diminishetl 
business  in  a  small  way.  The  plant, 
models,  designs,  and  old  recipes 
have  within  the  last  few  years  been 
acquired  by  a  practical  potter 
named  Larcombe  and  Lieut.  F. 
H.  Paget,  a  ceramic  enthusiast, 
and  they  are  endeavouring,  with 
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considerable  success,  to  revive  the  traditions  of  the  old 
Crown  Derby  factory.  There  was  an  exhibition  in  the 
autumn  of  1917  of  some  specimens  of  their  work  at  the 
Leicester  Galleries,  a  notice  of  which  appeared  in  I'he 
Connoisseur  of  November,   1917. 

A  limited  company,  entitled  the  Crown  Derby  Porce- 
lain Company,  was  established  in   1875,  and  carry  on  a 
very  considerable  business,  reproducing  some  of  the  old 
designs  of  the  original  Crown  Derby  factory.     This  com- 
pany is  not  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  Duesbury  factory, 
but  a  separate  enterprise.     Their  scheme  of  colouring 
favours  the  red,  blue,  and  gold  patterns  which  one  gener- 
ally associates  with  Crown  Derby,  but  they  have  only  a 
decorative  value  as  ornamental  items  or  useful  services. 
Some  of  the  old  Crown  Derby  produced  by  the  first 
William  Duesbury  is  very  beautiful.     The  paste  is  soft, 
it  has  a  fine  glaze,  the  decoration 
V  is   refined,   and   the   models  are 

graceful.  The  rich  dark  blue,  ap- 
ple green,  mauve,  and  particularly 
the  canary  yellow  ground  colours, 
are  very  attractive  to  collectors, 
and  the  medallions  of  figure  sub- 
jects and  of  landscapes,  which 
generally  depict  views  in  England 
and  Wales,  are  carefully  and  meri- 
toriously rendered.  These  views 
are  generally  described  on  the 
back  of  the  plate  or  saucer,  such  as 
".•\  \'icw  of  Penrith  "or  ".-W'iew 
near  the  Peak,  Derbyshire. " 

Another  very  charming  me- 
thod of  ornamentation  is  that 
known  as  "gold  stripes,"  in  which 
the  white  ground  of  the  vase  or 
cup  and  saucer  is  relieved  by 
narrow  stripes  of  gold  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  or  so  apart,  and  the 
specimen  is  further  decorated  by 
having  an  oval  medallion  with 
figure  subject  or  landscape  in  a 
frame  of  gold. 

The  marks  which  are  given  at 
i.K-jL'G  the  end  of  this  article  are  found 
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in  different  colours — mauve,  red,  and  blue,  and  occasion- 
ally in  gold.  It  is  generally  considered  that  the  mauve 
mark  is  a  sign  of  the  highest  quality.  I  do  not  think 
that  there  is  any  special  warrant  for  this  view,  but  I  am 


The  reference  to  William  Duesbury  has  led  me  to  write 
the  above  notes  about  old  Crown  Derby  somewhat  out  of 
its  chronological  order,  which  should  have  been  preceded, 
instead  of  followed,  by  Bow,  Chelsea,  and  Longton  Hall. 
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also  bound  to  admit  that  one  never  finds  the  mauve  mark 
upon  any  but  specimens  of  high  quality. 

A  great  many  of  the  figures  and  groups  made  at  the 
Derby  factory  have  incised  numbers  cut  into  the  paste  ; 
others  will  be  found  with  "  ist  size,"  "2nd  size,"  or 
"  3rd  size  "  incised  on  their  bases,  and  sometimes  in  the 
absence  of  any  fabrique  mark  these  incised  numbers  help 
to  a  correct  attribution.  A  book  by  John  Haslem,  who 
worked  at  the  Derby  factory,  published  many  years  ago, 
but  which  has  long  been  out  of  print,  gave  the  original 
prices  at  which  the  different  pairs  and  sets  of  figures  were 
sold  direct  from  the  factory,  and  it  strikes  one  as  curious 
that  in  these  original  prices  the  cost  of  the  plain  white 
biscuit  was  higher  than  that  of  the  coloured  varieties  of 
the  same  models.  The  explanation  is  that  whereas  slight 
defects  which  developed  in  the  baking  could  be  covered 
up  and  disguised  by  decoration,  a  biscuit  specimen  must 
be  in  a  perfect  condition  to  be  saleable. 

I  may  take  opportunity  here  to  remark  upon  the  beauty 
and  purity  of  this  old  Derby  biscuit.  The  groups  and 
figures,  and  occasionally  ewers  or  vases  decorated  with 
encrusted  flowers,  have  great  charm.  They  are  unglazed, 
pure  chalk-while,  and  are  generally  very  carefully  finished 
as  to  detail. 


I  am  only  giving  brief  outline  sketches,  and  must  refer 
the  reader  to  my  Pottery  and  Poycelain  for  more  details 
and  particulars  of  the  history,  progress,  and  development 
of  these  factories. 

Bow. 

The  first  attempts  at  porcelain  manufacture  at  Bow 
were  of  hard  paste,  the  composition  being  coarser  and 
more  vitreous  than  that  of  Chelsea.  Soft  paste  was  also 
made  at  Bow,  and  the  figures  composed  of  this  material 
have  a  close  affinity  to  Chelsea.  Many  of  the  figures  are 
mounted  on  bases  with  scroll  feet,  and  these  scrolls  are 
generally  decorated  with  thin  blue  and  red  lines.  The 
colouring  of  the  costumes  is  perhaps  more  crude  than 
that  of  Chelsea,  the  faces  being  less  carefully  finished 
than  those  of  its  sister  factory  ;  but  nevertheless  a  good 
Bow  figure  is  full  of  character,  and  the  favourite  colours 
employed — a  kind  of  powder-blue  and  a  good  rose-pink 
— are  very  effective.  The  uncoloured  specimens  have 
great  merit  in  collectors'  eyes,  and,  compared  with  the 
white  porcelain  of  ordinary  modern  factories,  show  to 
much  advantage. 

A  peculiarity  familiar  to  collectors  is  that  at  the  back 
of  many  of  the  groups  and  figures  one  finds  a  square  or 
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triangular  hole.  The  purpose  of  this  was  the  insertion 
of  the  end  of  a  metal  stem,  used  to  mount  the  piece  either 
as  a  candelabrum  or  other  ornament,  this  metal  branch 
being  generally  mounted  with  metal  foliage  and  porcelain 
flowers.  Apparently  this  intention  was  only  carried  out 
in  a  few  instances,  because  for  one  specimen  thus  com- 
pletely mounted,  one  may  count  at  least  a  score  without 
the  addition. 

.\  few  figures  especially  good  as  to  modelling  are  attri- 
buted to  John  Bacon,  a  Royal  .Academician,  who  worked 
at  Bow  for  a  short  time,  and  some  of  his  productions 
bear  the  letter  B  impressed  in  the  base. 

Sets  of  figures  representing  the  Elements,  the  Seasons, 
portraits  of  celebrities  and  actors  in  costume,  also  some 
([uaint  harlequins,  are  among  the  figure  subjects  which 
one  finds  in  Bow  porcelain. 

Imitations  of  Bow,  especially  of  the  more  important 
groups,  and  sets  of  figures  such  as  the  Seasons  and  the 
Elements,  have  been  produced  by  Samson  of  Paris  and 
also  by  some  German  makers,  but  to  anyone  who  has 
carefully  studied  the  peculiarities  of  Bow  paste,  these 
should  not  be  successful  in  deceiving  an  amateur  of 
discernment.  Let  the  young  collector  obtain  from  a 
good  dealer  one  or  two  undoubted  specimens  of  genuine 
Bow,  and  compare  them  with  any  acquisitions  which  he 
proposes  to  make,  and  he  should  be  fairly  secure  from 
deception  and  disappointment. 

Chelsea. 
In  common  with  the  majority  of  European  porcelain 
f.ictories,  the  earlier  productionshad  an  Oriental  character. 
.\  kind  of  decoration  known  as  "  Kakiyemon  "  is  found 
on  the  teapots,  cups  and  saucers,  and  dishes  of  early 
Chelsea,  and  the  paste  of  this  first  period  has  some  re- 
semblance to  white  semi-opaque  glass  with  a  thick  lead 
glaze,  which  gives  it  a  soft  appearance.  Quaint  drawings 
of  animals,   representations  of  fruits,  flowers,  birds,  and 


insects,  will  be  found  showing  a  good  deal  of  white 
ground  ;  and  some  of  this  early  Chelsea  was  marked  with 
an  anchor  in  slight  relief  upon  a  raised  oval  medallion. 
Specimens  of  this  "raised  anchor"  period  are  much 
sought  after  by  collectors.  Upon  examination  of  some 
of  these  specimens  of  early  Chelsea  before  a  strong  light, 
there  will  be  observed  some  discs  or  "half-moons"  in 
the  paste.  This  eflTect  is  caused  by  an  irregular  mix- 
ture of  the  ingredients  of  which  the  paste  or  body  is 
composed.  The  "frit,"  that  is,  the  felspar  or  flinty  parti- 
cles, instead  of  being  pulverised  before  mixing  with  the 
"kaolin,"  or  china  clay,  were  allowed  to  be  mixed  in 
unground  particles ;  thus  an  irregular  transparency  is 
caused,  which  can  be  detected  by  the  means  of  a  strong 
light.  The  object  of  this  "lumpy"  mixture  on  the  part 
of  the  first  Chelsea  potters  is  said  to  have  been  to  give 
strength  and  rigidity  to  the  plate,  saucer,  or  dish  ;  but  as 
processes  improved,  and  bone-ash  came  into  use,  these 
irregularities  disappeared. 

There  is  no  gilding  on  this  early  Chelsea,  but  one  finds 
on  some  of  the  cups  and  saucers,  plates,  and  dishes  an 
edge  of  brown  colour,  which  was  later  replaced  by  gilding. 

The  famous  "Bee"  milk-jug  (of  which  there  is  an 
illustration),  both  in  the  white  and  also  coloured,  belongs 
to  the  very  earliest  period  of  the  factory,  the  specimen  in 
the  British  Museum  being  marked  in  the  manner  already 
noted  in  the  first  part  of  this  article,  with  a  triangle 
(impressed),  the  word  "Chelsea,"  and  date  1745. 

Collectors  must  be  careful  to  avoid  being  deceived  by 
a  clever  reproduction  of  this  model,  which  was  made  at 
Coalport  some  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago. 

The  next  period  of  Chelsea  is  that  which,  for  want  of 
a  better  term,  I  call  the  "Old  Dresden"  period.  The 
figures  are  dainty,  well  modelled,  and  slight  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  subsequent  time  ;  in  fact,  they  very  much 
resemble  the  old  Meissen  figures  of  the  Frani,-ois  .Vcier 
models,  and  these  are  generally  marked  with  a  minute 
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red  anchor.  Tea  and  coffee 
services,  dinner  and  des- 
sert sets,  are  also  more  in 
the  Old  Dresden  or  Meis- 
sen style,  no  doubt  the  re- 
sult of  the  desire  to  copy 
a  kind  of  porcelain  which 
about  this  time  (1750)  wa^ 
fashionable. 

The  more  richly  deco- 
rated Chelsea  was  pro- 
duced a  few  years  before 
the  close  of  the  factory  in 
1769-70,  when  the  pro- 
prietor, Nicholas  Spri- 
mont,  sold  the  whole 
concern  to  William 
Duesbury. 

.Some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful productions  of  the 
Chelsea  factory  are  the 
vases  and  services  with 
rich  ground  colours  oigros 
bleu  or  mazarine  blue, 
apple-green,  ruby,  or  crim- 
son lake,  enriched  by  gild- 
ing and  decorated  with 
paintings  after  Watteau, 
Boucher,  Lancret,  or 
Teniers.  The  charming 
groups  and  figures,  of 
much  richer  decoration 
than  had  previously  been 
produced,  are  attributed 
to  the  influence  and  work 
of  Fran(^ois  Roubillac,  a 
French  sculptorwho  is  be- 
lieved to  have  modelled  at 
Chelsea  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  which  occurred 
in  1762.  Some  of  these 
figures  bear  the  initial  of 
his  name — an  "K"  im- 
pressed in  the  paste — and 
theyare  generally  marked 
with  the  gold  anchor. 

By  the  way,  an  errone- 
ous impression  is  very  pre- 
valent that  the  gold  anchor 
necessarily  distinguishes  the  best  quality  ;  it  really  means 
that  the  piece  so  marked  belongs  to  the  period  of  the 
factory  when  gilding  was  more  generously  used.  No 
quality  can  be  better  than  some  of  the  Old  Dresden 
type,  which  has  the  little  red  or  brown  anchor,  but  they 
are  less  decorative. 

Chelsea  china  of  the  more  richly  decorated  kind  just 
described,  is  in  very  great  demand  by  wealthy  collectors, 
and  realises  very  high  prices.  A  pair  of  vases  of  unusual 
size,  nearly  20  inches  high,  with  scroll  handles  and 
subjects  after  Fragonard,  the  ground  colour  Ijcing  a  rich 
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gros  bleu,  some  years  ago 
were  bought  by  Mr.  John 
Cockshutt  for  £i„ooo  ;  a 
very  important  group  of 
two  figures,  representing 
the  "Music Lesson" (illus- 
trated), was  bought  by 
Mr.  Amor,  of  St.  James's 
Street,  in  1912,  for  ^1,837 
IDS.,  and  after  changing 
hands  some  two  or  three 
timeswithin  a  few  months, 
was  ultimately  purchased 
by  Mrs.  William  Salting, 
and  presented  to  the  Lon- 
don Museum  at  Stafford 
House,  where  it  may  be 
referred  to  as  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  ever  pro- 
duced by  the  Chelsea  fac- 
tory, when  the  authorities 
are  able  to  reopen  the 
museum. 

Less  important  groups 
and  figures  attributed  to 
Roubillac,  such  as  the  pair 
of  "Shepherd  and  Shep- 
herdess," standing  12  or 
13  inches  high,  were  re- 
cently sold  for  from  30010 
500  guineas,  and  single 
fi-ureswill  fetch  from  ^50 
to  ^100,  according  to  size 
and  quality.  Cups  and 
saucers,  or  small  vases 
with  the  ground  colours  1 
have  already  remarked 
upon,  command  high 
prices,  the  crimson  lake 
ranking  first,  and  the  deep, 
rich  gros  bleu  and  apple- 
green  coming  next. 

A  remarkable  tea  ser- 
vice of  this  crimson-lake 
groundcolour,andpainted 
withChinesefigures,  which 
,.  had  been  in  the  original 
leather  case  in  which  u 
'■'■""'*  was  delivered  from  the 

factory  to  its  first  purchaser,  was  recently  sold  for  a  little 
over  i;2,ooo.  It  had  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
same'family  ever  since  it  was  made,  and  was  sold  in 
consequence  of  the  appeal  made  by  our  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  for  funds  to  carry  on  the  war.  The  owner 
felt  conscience-stricken  at  keeping  such  a  valuable  posses- 
sion which  could  be  converted  into  War  Loan,  and  it  was 
valued  and  sold  in  accordance  with  this  patriotic  motive. 
Such  e.\ceptional  prices  as  some  of  the  above  are,  of 
course,  only  obtainable  for  remarkable  specimens.  "' 
ordinary  Chelsea  Shepherd  and  Shepherdess 
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of  Mars,  Miner- 
va, Jupiter, 
Diana,  and 
Europa ;  of  Fal- 
staff  and  Ham- 
let ;  of  vendors 
it  fruit ;  of  boys 
I  ul  girls  hold- 
..;  branches  for 
candles,  and  so 
on,  which  are  in 
demand  by  the 
more  modest 
iiillector,  can  be 
I  111  re  based  for 
\\c\\  sums  as 

:^.  ^>o,  £--o, 

'■"1  ^30.  with 
corresponding 
\  alues  for  cups 
and  saucers, 
■  hich,  although 
,H)d  in  quality, 
i.ick  the  special 
merit  of  having 
rich  ground  col- 
li tirs,  and  of 
licingof  the  first 
i|uality. 

The  Chelsea 
marks  are  added 
for  the  reader's 
reference,  and 
in  addition  to 
these  marks, 
■here  will  be 
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CHELSEA   CROUP,    WHICH    KEALISED 
NOW    IN    THE   LONDON    MUSEUM 

I'  Hind  on  the  majority  of  Chelsea  specimens  three  curious 

-ns,  which  are  those  made  by  the  tripod  upon  which 

tlie  object  stood  when  it  was  being  burnt  in  the  seggar 

inside  the  kiln.       On  the   unglazed  bottoms  of  figures 

these  look  like  irregular  circles  of  dirty  thumb-marks  ; 

in  the  glazed  backs  of  dishes  or  plates  they  have  the 

Hipearance  of  raised  blisters.     A  great  many  excellent 

Mul    undoubted    specimens  are   unmarked   as   regards 

•  ibrique  mark,  and  these  kiln-marks  are  useful  signs  to 

•  Ip  the  identification  of  Chelsea.    The  stands  of  Chelsea 

:i.^ures  are  generally  flat,  that  is,  not  raised  on  scroll  feet, 

I  feature  which  one  finds  niucli  more  usual  in  the  figures 

I   How. 

Chiu.sea-Dkrhv. 
The  period  which  is  covered  by  the  term  "Chelsea- 
Derby"  lasted,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  from  1769  to 
1784,  when  Duesbury  removed  the  plant  and  models 
from  Chelsea  to  his  Derby  factory,  and  was  one  in  which 
some  very  beautiful  products  were  made.  The  figures 
and  groups  were  perhaps  more  "waxy"  in  appearance, 
and  inferior  to  the  best  Chelsea  ;  and  a  peculiarity  to  be 
noticed  is  the  introduction  of  a  light  blue-green  on  the 
rock-like  or  scroll  bases.     Hut  the  services  and  vases  are 


of  excellent 
quality,  and 
show  careful 
finish.  Tur- 
quoise blue, 
which  one  found 
very rarelyin  the 
Chelsea  period, 
was  a  favourite 
colour  both  as 
a  ground  and 
also  as  part  of 
t  h  e  decoration 
of  borders,  or 
partial  decora- 
tionof  a  surface. 
Cupids  painted 
in  pink  en  ui- 
iiiaku  in  medal- 
lions were  intro- 
duced with  char- 
m  ing  results  : 
and  a  good  spe- 
cimen of  Chel- 
sea -  Derby,  by 
the  softness  of 
its  paste,  fine 
glaze,  and  re- 
fined colouring, 
may  be  said  to 
closelyresemble 
Sivres  china  at 
its  best.  Crim- 
son lake  was  also 
used  during  this 
period. 

Owing  to  the  combined  factories  being  under  the  pro- 
prietorship of  William  Duesbury,  one  finds  occasionally 
that  the  models  of  Derby  and  Chelsea  are  mixed,  or 
interchanged,  and  I  have  seen  services  some  portions  of 
which  bore  the  mark  of  Crown  Derby  and  others  of 
Chelsea-Derby. 

LOXCTON    llAl.I.. 

The  China  factory  known  as  l.ongton  Hall  may  well 
be  associated  with  an  article  dealing  with  How,  on 
account  of  the  resemblance  which  its  productions  bear  to 
those  of  the  earlier  work  of  that  factory.  Indeed,  for 
many  years  before  one  knew  anything  of  Longton  Hall, 
the  somewhat  quaint  vases  with  peculiar  powder-blue 
ground  colour,  and  the  figures  with  scroll  bases,  which 
puzzled  collectors,  had  been  christened  "Early  How." 

I  believe  that  it  was  Mr.  Nightingale  who  first  identi- 
fied the  mark  of  two  badly  formed  L's  and  dots  as  that 
of  Longton  Hall,  and  also  discovered  the  information 
about  the  factory  which  has  for  many  years  been  at  our 
disposal.  Mr.  Nightingale  convinced  Sir  Wollaston 
Franks,  the  all-knowing  curator  of  the  Hritish  Museum, 
and  when  Longton  Hall  had  received  his  blessing,  the 
factory  was  received  into  the  collector's  fold.  Subse- 
quently,   Mr.    William    Hemrosc   wrote   a    book   chictly 
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about  Longton  Hall,  and  every  specimen  which  could 
possibly  be  so  christened  was  ascribed  by  him  to  this 
source.  The  factory  was  supposed  to  have  been  started 
by  a  country  gentleman  named  William  Littler,  with 
the  technical  assistance  of  his  brother-in-law,  Aaron 
Wedgwood,  and  to  ha%e  been  carried  on  for  a  few  years 
in  his  old-fashioned  country  home  (Longton  Hall)  in 
Staffordshire,  the  usual  mark  being  his  initial  L  reversed. 
As  will  be  gathered  from  what  I  have  said,  the  general 
characteristics  are  those  of  the  earlier  Bow,  but  there 
are  one  or  two  peculiarities  which  will  be  noticed.  One 
of  these  is  that  when  there  are  any  encrusted  flowers 
used  in  ornamentation,  they  are  somewhat  larger  than 
one  finds  on  other  English  porcelain  ;  and  another  is 
that  the  scroll  bases  of  the  figures  generally  have  some 
red  lines  painted  on  them.  With  few  exceptions,  the 
specimens  are  more  crude  and  unfinished  than  good 
Bow  or  Chelsea,  but  the  short  life  and  very  limited 
output  of  the  factory  have  caused  the  prices  realised  by 
specimens  to  be  higher  than  their  merit  really  justifies. 

I.MIIA'IKINS    OF    Bow,    CiII';l.SKA,    AND    DliRllV. 

There  are  imitations  of  various  kinds  and  qualities, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  Some  of  the  vases  and 
services  made  by  John  Rose,  of  the  Coalport  works,  are 
of  excellent  quality.  He  reproduced  chiefly  the  fine 
Chelsea  models  with  the  coloured  grounds,  to  whii  li  I 
have  already  alluded — the  crimson  lake,  deep  mazariiu; 
blue,  and  apple-green  ;  the  gilding  is  good,  and  the 
painting   of  figures,    flowers,    and    landscapes   carefully 


finished.  On  their  merits,  Coalport  reproductions  of 
Chelsea  are  excellent,  and  when  offered  for  sale,  by 
auction  or  otherwise,  these  specimens,  identified  as  they 
are  by  the  cognoscenti,  bring  good  prices.  But  they  arc 
not  old  Chelsea.  By  way  of  comparison  in  value,  we 
may  take  as  example  a  pair  of  genuine  old  Chelsea  vases, 
about  9  or  lo  inches  in  height,  of  good  form,  having  the 
ground  colour  of  crimson  lake,  and  painted  with  figure 
subjects  after  Watteau  or  Fragonard,  bearing  the  mark 
of  a  gold  anchor,  which  would  be  worth  from  ^150  to- 
^{^200:  their  counterpart  of  Coalport  manufacture  might 
fetch  £!\o  or  ^50.  The  great  distinction  is  in  the  paste 
or  composition  of  the  vases.  Coalport  porcelain  is  white 
and  clean-looking,  and  as  a  decorative  item  leaves  little 
to  be  desired;  but,  just  as  I  endeavoured  to  explain  in 
my  first  article  of  this  series,  when  discussing  the  fine 
Mintons'  reproductions  of  old  Sevres,  they  just  miss  being 
the  real  thing.  The  collector  of  old  English  porcelain 
demands  Chelsea,  and  is  willing  to  pay  the  market  price, 
and  when  the  dealer  who  acts  as  his  adviser  pronounces 
with  a  shrug,  "  Coalport "  1  he  loses  interest.  The  old 
Chelsea  paste  has  a  soft  appearance,  and  a  fine  glaze,  and 
the  ground  colour,  which  for  the  moment  we  are  con- 
sidering, has  a  more  beautiful  effect  when  used  to  decorate 
the  Chelsea  paste  or  body  than  it  can  be  made  to  produce 
upon  its  Coalport  imitation.  Of  course,  the  taste  in  old 
china  is  to  a  great  extent  one  which  is  acquired,  and, 
while  the  genuine  article  satisfies  the  collector,  the  other 
fails  to  do  so.  The  example  of  a  pair  of  vases  which  1 
have  selected  as  the  most  valuable  and  eagerly  sought 
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after  by  collec- 
tors of  old  Chel- 
sea explains  my 
meaning  ;  and 
these  remarks 
apply  equally  to 
the  less  valuable 
kinds  of  speci- 
mens, their  cor- 
responding 
values  being 
com  paratively 
less  in  propor- 

One  occasion- 
ally finds  servi- 
ces originally 
madeatChelsea, 
but  which,  hav- 
ing become 
d  i  m  i  nished  by 
breakages,  have 
been  reinforced 
by  "matchings" 
made  at  Coal- 
port  ;  vases,  the 
covers  of  which 
were  missing, 
have  also  been 
completed  with 
Coalport  covers, 
and  the  amateur 
should  be  upon 
the  qui  vive  for 
these  "  make- 
ups," because 
they  materially 
affect  the  value. 
In  making  valu- 
ations for  pro- 
bate or  insur- 
ance, I  have 
frequentlyfound 
that  among  a 
service  consist- 
ing of  some 
eighteen  or 
twenty  plates, 
supposed  to  be 
Chelsea,  only 
half  the  number 
were  of  that 
origin,  and  the 
remai  nder,  al- 
most identical  as 
to  decoration, 
were  of  Coalport 
manufacture.  This 
was   in    many  cases 

additions  had  been 
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mixture  of  genuine  and  imitation 
not  intended  to  deceive,  but  the 
ordered  at  some  time  or  other  for 


the.  purposc'Of 
making' the  ser- 
vice'niore;useful 
to  its  owner.  -  • 
"  The  groups 
and  figures  o/ 
Coalport  are  not 
often  seen,  and 
they  are  less  suc- 
cessful in  their 
approach  to  the 
original  from 
which  they  were 
copied. 

The  imita- 
tions produced 
by  Samson  of 
Parisareofquite 
another  cliarac- 
ter.  They  are 
less  carefully 
modelled  and 
potted,  the 
coloursarcmore 
crude,  the  gild- 
ing inferior,  and 
the  details  of 
painting  want- 
ing in  merit.  As 
regards  price  or 
value,  we  might 
assess  such  an 
imitation  of  the 
vases  I  have  de- 
scribed at  about 
one  ([uarter  that 
of  the  Coalport 
vases.  Figures 
and  groups  by 
Samson  are  also 
very  inferior  to 
thoscofChelsea. 
Thejjasteishard 
.md  overglazed, 
the  colours 
crude,  and,  even 
to  an  amateur  of 
average  know- 
ledge, they  arc 
shod  d  y  a  n  d 
quite  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Now,  with  re- 

gardtothemark, 

there  are  one  or 

twoobservations 

worth  making. 

I   have  already  mentioned  in  the  earlier  part  of  this 

article  that  the  small  red  anchor  is  found  upon  Chelsea 

china  made  before  the  period  when  gilding  came  into 
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more  common  use,  and  that  the  gold  anchor  is  found 
upon  specimens  where  there  is  more  gilding,  such,  for 
example,  as  those  richly  decorated  groups  and  figures  of 
Roubillac's  time,  and  which  are  attributed  to  him.  The 
collector  has  been  so  constantly  told  that  the  gold  anchor 
is  necessarily  the  mark  of  the  best  quality,  that  makers 
of  imitations  have  placed  this  device  apon  groups  and 
figures  of  a  kind  that,  had  they  been  genuine,  would 
certainly  not  have  been  marked  «'ith  the  gold  anchor, 
but  with  one  in  red,  or  very  probably  not  marked  at  all, 
but  only  bearing  the  tripod  kiln-marks  which  ha\c 
already  been  described. 

A  somewhat  curious  fact  about  the  marks  of  old 
Chelsea  and  Bow  is  that,  on  account  of  there  being  no 
present  proprietor  or  representative  interested  in  the 
protection  of  these  factories,  the  marks  used  by  them 
more  than  a  century  ago  can,  so  far  as  any  legal  protec- 
tion which  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act  affords,  be  used 
upon  any  modern  production,  unless  it  so  happens  (and 
this  is  the  point  of  the  story)  that  these  old  marks  have 
been  appropriated  and  registered  by  the  maker  of  imita- 
tions. Thus  an  English  manufacturer  putting  on  the 
fraudulent  mark  of  old  Bow  or  Chelsea  might  be  indicted 
for  trespassing  on  the  property  of  a  French  maker  of 
Chelsea  imitations. 

This  would  not  apply  to  the  marks  of  the  Crown  Derby, 
because  the  old  marks  have  passed  with  the  models  and 
recipes  into  the  hands  of  the  present  iiroprictors  of  the 
Derby  factory. 

In  addition  to  the  imitations  1  ha\e  discussed,  there 
are  copies  of  the  old  Chelsea,  Bow,  and  Derby  models, 
both  vases  and   figures,  made  by  some  of  the  cheaper 


German  factories,  and  these  are  much  worse  and  more 
flagrant  than  the  French. 

The  advice  I  havealready  ventured  to  offer,  with  a  view 
to  avoiding  deception  and  disappointment,  can  only  be 
repeated  with  regard  to  the  collection  of  specimens  of 
Chelsea,   Bow,  and  Derby. 

Purchase  the  first  examples  either  irom  or  by  the 
advice  of  a  dealer  of  repute,  and  if  the  peculiarities  and 
characteristics  be  carefully  studied,  a  comparison  with  the 
imitations  will  have  the  effect  of  discovery.  And  always 
insist  upon  a  properly  made  out  descriptive  invoice  accom- 
panying each  purchase.  Thus  :  "A  pair  of  Old  Chelsea 
china  figures,  Shepherd  and  Shepherdess,"  not  "A  pair 
of  old  china  figures,  Shepherd  and  Shepherdess."  This 
invoice  really  forms  a  kind  of  warranty,  and  would  in  the 
case  of  litigation  go  far  to  secure  the  return  of  the  price 
paid.  These  invoices  are  very  useful  for  reference,  and 
also  for  the  compilation  of  a  catalogue. 

1  n  conclusion,  one  can  only  repeat  the  warning  as  to 
the  value  of  the  mark.  Inasmuch  as  the  forgery  of  a 
mark  must  necessarily  be  the  easiest  part  of  the  imitation, 
this  is  almost  certain  to  be  upon  the  forgery,  and  by 
no  means  so  certain  to  be  upon  the  genuine  specimen. 
Therefore  the  mark  must  be  taken  as  confirmation  of 
evidence,  and  not  as  evidence  itself.  The  reader  is 
referred  to  the  Schreiber  collection,  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  for  a  very  representative  display  of  speci- 
mens of  the  factories  discussed  in  this  article.  There  is 
also  a  good  collection  in  the  British  Museum. 

[The  page  of  marks  is  reproduced  from  Litchfield's 
Pottery  and  Porcelain,  by  kind  permission  of  the  author 
and  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Truslove  &  Hanson.] 
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The  above   marks,  intended  to  represent  a  four-legged  stool, 
are  evidently  the  copies  of  a   Chinese  mark  which  is  given  by 
Chaffers.     It  occurs  very  rarely,  and  on  specimens  of  early  dale 
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The  Glass  Age 


Part  II. 


Before  leaving  the  glasses  referred  to  in 
Part  I.  as  having  been  manufactured  by  most  expert 
craftsmen  for  the  special  use  of  special  patrons,  I  am 
taking  the  opportunity  of  reproducing  seven  examples 
of  the  type  referred  to — Nos.  1,  2,  3 — from  which,  I 
hope,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  see  that,  under  the 
conditions  which  existed,  such  glasses  were  within 
reach  of  only  the  wealthy  classes. 

They  were  not  manufiictured  in  any  great  numbers, 
though  the  variety  introduced  is  apparently  inex- 
haustible, tending  to  show  that  the  worker  aimed  at 
originality  of  design  and  the  avoidance  of  repetition. 

The  bowls  of  these  glasses  are  generally  of  the  types 
known  as  "  waisted  "  and  "  funnel-shaped."  The  latter 
are  the  most  common,  and  show  more  distinctly  foreign 
influence,  but  the  former  are,  in  my  opinion,  more 
typically  English. 

No.   lA  has  a  solid  stem,  a  beautiful   "collar,"  a 


By  Pontil 

baluster,  and  a  moulded  swelling  just  over  the  plain 
foot. 

No.  IB  has  a  waisted  bowl-collar,  a  tear-drop  in  the 
stem,  and  a  smaller  moulded  swelling  over  a  folded 
foot. 

Nos.  IT'  and  11  >  are  variants  of  the  same  tyi)e.  The 
"  collars  "  are  all  beautifully  defined,  as  if  turned  in 
a  lathe. 

No.  2.  This  glass  is  quite  an  exceptional  example 
of  what  I  term  a  "  glass  de  luxe."  The  form  of  bowl 
(cup-shaped)  recalls  at  once  the  gold  and  silver  cup 
which  served  as  its  model.  The  trailed  decoration  at 
the  base  of  the  bowl  has  its  origin  in  the  designs  of 
Roman  manufacture  shown  in  my  first  article.  The 
Flemish  school  attained  great  excellence  in  this  form 
of  decoration,  and  were  possibly  responsible  for  its 
introduction  into  England. 

It  was  used  in  the  glasses  of  Charles  II. 's  time  ; 
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and  I  have  had  through  my 
hands  a  posset-cup  with  thi.- 
initials  C.R.  on  one  side,  and 
on  the  reverse  a  coat  of  arms 
of  an  EngUsh  family,  all  worked 
in  trailed  glass.  The  stem  of 
the  glass  I  am  illustrating  is 
moulded  and  blown,  a  coin  of 
the  date  of  Queen  Anne  being 
introduced  in  the  space  which, 
in  the  earlier  English  efforts, 
resulted  in  the  "  tear-drop." 

No.  3.\  is  a  similar  glass  to 
those  mentioned  in  No.  1,  but 
of  more  delicate  proportions. 
3B  is  remarkable  for  a  "collar" 
under  the  base  and  a  gradually 
swelling  stem,  terminating  in 
a  second  collar  on  a  domed 
and  folded  foot.  The  stem 
is  a  very  pronounced  form  of 
baluster,  and  will  easily  be  re- 
cognised as  a  form  of  baluster 
frequently  used  in  staircases 
andbalconies.  3C  hasafunnel- 
shaped  bowl  and  a  domed  and 
folded  foot,  all  in  most  attrac- 
tive proportion. 

There  soon,  however,  arose 
a  demand  for  glasses  to  be  used 
in  every  sphere  of  life  ;  particu- 
larly did  the  tavern,  inn,  and 
coffee-house  call  for  drinkinj; 

glasses.     The        

forerunners  of 
our  clubs  of 
to-day  were 
the  centre  of 
interchange 
of  ideas  and 
the  consump- 
tion of  much 
drink.  This 
demand  gave 
rise  to  much 
more  unifor- 
mityin  model, 
and  called  for 
a  really  ser- 
viceableglass, 
of  which  type 
Nos.  4  form  a 
scries  of  ex- 
amples. They 


are  all  of  the  drawn  type,  viz., 
bowls  and  stems  in  one  piece. 
Gradually  they  make  for  what 
might  be  termed  a  standardised 
glass  (No.  5),  generally  de- 
scribed as  the  "funnel-shaped 
bowl  with  drawn  stem." 

Nos.  5.\,  5B,  5C,  and  5D 
show  the  introduction  of  the 
tear-drop — an  early  effort  at  de- 
coration— the  utilisation  and 
development  of  which  led  to  so 
much  in  the  subsequent  phases 
of  manufacture  when  the 
twisted  stems  were  invented. 
I  give  a  picture  here  (No.  6) 
of  the  only  glass  I  have  come 
across  where  the  "  tear-drop  " 
is  at  its  natural  angle.  In 
every  other  case  which  has 
come  before  me  the  tear-drop 
is  inverted.  It  is  remarkable 
that  so  few  examples  appar- 
ently exist  of  the  tear  assum- 
ing its  natural  position,  as  the 
effect  is  undoubtedly  symme- 
trical ;  the  inverted  tear  always 
seems  to  me  to  disclose  an 
"effort"  on  the  part  of  the 
maker. 

An  almost  universal  feature 
of  the  earlier  glasses  is  the  fold- 
ed foot,  /.('.,  the  double  rim  to 
the  foot  of  the 
glass.  This 
not  only  adds 
finish  to  the 
glass,  but  also 
strength.  I  do 
not  remember 
ever  having 
seen  a  folded 
foot  chipped. 
It  probably 
also  facili- 
tated the  cus- 
tom of  hold- 
ing the  glass 
by  the  foot 
when  drink- 
ing a  toast. 
Anyone  who 
tries  to  hold  a 
full  glass  by 
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the  foot  will  at  once  appreciate  the  security  added  by 
the  folded  foot ;  especially  would  this  be  so  when 
getting  towards  the  end  of  a  long  list  of  toasts.  The 
folded  foot  is  found  in  every  type  of  glass,  but  it 
occurs  much  less  frequently  as  the  manufacture  pro- 
gresses, and  in  the  quite  late  types  it  is  sufficiently 
uncommon  to  make  an  example  worth  adding  to  any 
collection. 

No.  7  represents  the  types  of  so-called  toast- 
masters'  glasses,  which  were  often  of  considerable 
size,  as  the  measurements  will  show.     These  glasses 


cannot  fail  to  conjure  up  memories  of  bygone  cere- 
monies. 

The  next  step  in  the  manufacture  is  the  introduction 
of  the  moulded  or  knopped  stem  in  glasses  for  ordi- 
nary use  (Nos.  8  and  9).  These  glasses  seem  to  me 
to  require  a  different  classification  to  the  baluster 
stem  glasses,  as  described  at  the  commencement  of 
this  article,  which  are  obviously  the  work  of  skilled 
and  experienced  hands.  The  glasses  in  Nos.  8  and  9 
seem  to  me  to  be  early  efforts  to  improve  the  stand- 
ard types,   and  the    work   must   have  been  gradually 
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in    the    various 
a   tundency   to 


introduced  by  the  ordinary  hand 
glass-houses  of  the  day.  'I'here  i 
class  all  glasses  with 
other  than  plain 
stems  as  baluster 
stems.  And  the 
ordinary  sequence 
is  quoted  as  bal- 
uster stem,  plain 
s  t  e  m,  air  twist, 
opaque  twist,  etc. 
.My  opinion  is  that 
the  sequence  of 
English  glass  should 
read  straight  stem, 
knopped  stem,  rib- 
bed twist,  air  twist, 
opaque  twist.  Leav- 
ing  the  baluster 
glass  de  luxe  as  a 
class  by  itself,  made 
continuously  through 
all  the  periods,  I 
much  prefer  the 
term  knopped  or 
moulded  stem  for 
the  variations  shown 
in    Nos.   8  and  9  . 

Surely  a  workman  in  his  apprentice  days  would  find 
it  easier  to  make  a  plain  stem  glass  than  one  with 
knops  or  bulbs. 

The  baluster  stem  glasses  of  the  type  shown  in  Nos.  1 


■■-C  :,u 

to  3  are  among  the  finest  examples  of  the  art  of 
glass-making  that  have  come  down  to  us.  I  think 
they  were  being  made 
by  the  specialists 
concurrently  with 
nearly  all  the  types 
of  ordinary  glasses, 
but  for  the  sequence 
of  the  English  drink- 
ing  glass  of  daily 
use.  The  knopped 
stem  must  fall  into 
the  place  which  I 
have  allotted  to  it  in 
the  foregoing  illus- 
trations. And  the 
baluster  stem  must 
be  allowed  to  reign 
supreme  in  a  class  by 
itself — always  of  that 
artistic  e.xcellence 
which  refuses  to  be 
trammelled  by  fash- 
ion or  fancy. 

We  shall  see  this 
sequence  perhaps 
more  clearly  when  we 
come  to  the  varieties 

of  glasses  with  twisted  stems,  with  which  I  hope  to 

deal  in  Part  III. 

[The  pieces  illustrated  are  in  the  collection  of  Mr. 

W.  H.  Leslie.] 


No.  1. —  These  should  he  really  the  size  of  No.  2  to  Hive  the  idea  of  real  proportion,  but  spaee  does  not  pe 
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Thomas  Beach,  Portrait  Painter 

I  r  ^v;^^  James  Xorthcole's  opinion,  as  recorded  ; 

by  Ha/.litt  in  the  Convfisations,  that  Reynolds  was  too 
i;reat  a  genius  to  be  a  good  master.  "  I  learnt  nothing 
from  him  while  I  was  with  him,"  he  says,  "  and  none  of 
his  scholars  (if  I  may  except  myself)  ever  made  any 
figure  at  all. "  With  wider  knowledge  and  more  impartial 
judgment  we 
may  be  allowed 
to  make  another 
exception — in 
favour  of 
Thomas  Beach. 
Beach  was  the 
son  of  Thomas 
and  Ursula 
li  ea  c  h  {nee 
Bryer).  His 
father — whose 
profession  is  not 
known — died  in 
1748,  ten  years 
after  Thomas 
was  born.  Close 
to  the  village  of 
Milton  Abbey, 
the  painter's 
birthplace  in 
Dorsetshire,  was 
the  site  of  the 
ancient  abbey 
'  >  n  w  h  i  c  h  was 
ilterwards  built 
the  mansion  de- 
signed by  Sir 
William  Cham- 
bers for  George 
Damer,  second 
Earl  of  Dorches- 
ter. It  was 
through  the  in- 
terest of  the 
Damer  family 


By  Hilda  F.  Finberg 

at  an  early  age  had  shown  an  aptitude  for  drawing,  was 

sent  to  London  in  1760  to  study  under  Joshua  Reynolds. 

He  became  at  the  same  time  a  .student  at  the  .Academy 

of  Painting  m  St.  .Martin's  Lane. 

Xorthcote's  remark  can  be  partly  forgiven  when  we 

remember  that  in  all  probability  he  never  knew  Beach  ; 
it  was  o n  1  y  i n 
177",  when 
Beach  was  al- 
ready estab- 
lished as  a  por- 
trait painter  in 
Bath,  that  the 
younger  man 
became  a  pupil 
of  Reynolds. 
.According  to  the 
NewBathGuide 
of  1769,  some 
houses  called 
WestgateBuild- 
ingshad  recently 
been  erected. 
It  was  in  one  of 
these  that  Beach 
settled,  and  in 
1772  he  sent 
from  there  three 
portraits  to  the 
exhibition  of  the 
1  ncorporateil 
Society  of  .Vrt- 
ists  in  London. 
Unfortunately 
these  portraits, 
in  common  with 
many  ol  those 
exhibited  b  y 
Beach  at  the 
SocietyofArtists 
and  later  at  the 
Koyal.Academy, 
have  not   been 
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The    Connoisseur 


identified,  but  in 
1774  one  of  his 
exhibits  was  ^/r. 
Henderson  and 
Mr.  Jackson  in 
the  characters  of 
Richard  III. 
and  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham. 
Henderson  was 
the  well-known 
actor,  who  lirst 
appeared  in 
Bath  in  1772 
under  the  name 
ofCourte  na\. 
According  to  the 
Gen  t  le  man' s 
Magasine,  he 
and  Beach  were 
intimate  friends. 
It  is  strange, 
therefore,  that 
John  Ireland,  in 
his  Letters  and 
Anecdotes  of 
John  Hender- 
son, never  refers 
to  the  painter, 
nor  prints  any  of 
the  correspon- 
dence whi  cli 
must  in  those 
circumstances 
have  passe  d 
between  them. 
Xor  has  any  othi 
traced. 

From  the  papers  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of  .Artists, 
now  in  possession  of  the  Royal  Academy,  we  learn  that 
at  a  meeting  of  the  directors  in  January,  1775,  Francis 
Parsons,  a  portrait  painter,  who  afterwards  became  a 
dealer  and  restorer,  moved  "that  Mr.  Beach,  of  Bath, 
be  wrote  to  by  the  assistant  secretary  (William  Thomson) 
desiring  he  will  accept  of  the  Fellowship  of  this  Society." 
The  unusual  form  of  the  proposal  shows  how  highly  his 
brother  artists  thought  of  him.  His  name  was  printed 
in  the  1775  catalogue  for  the  first  time  as  "Mr.  Beach, 
F.S.A.,"  although  he  was  not  formally  proposed  as  a 
Fellow  until  the  general  meeting  in  July  of  that  year— 
that  is,  after  the  exhibition.  In  September  he  was  duly 
elected,  but  he  did  not  sign  the  roll  of  membership,  being 
ap])arently  too  busy  to  visit  London  at  that  time. 

The  next  year  he  sent  to  the  exhibition  a  Po7-trait  of  a 
Lady-coithanHarp^iohole  Length.  This  has  beenidcntificd 
by  Mr.  John  Lane,  that  indefatigable  student  of  English 
jrortraiture,  as  the  beautiful  picture  of  Elizabeth,  Lady 
Craven,  afterwards  Margravine  of  Anspach,  which  is 
preserved  in  the  Earl  of  Craven's  family  at  Combe 
.■\bbey.     Reynolds's  influence  is  clearly  pcrcejjtible  in  this 
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rait  of  the  actor  by  Beach  bcc 


portrait.  Lady 
Craven  was  the 
youngestdaugh- 
ter  of  the  fourth 
Earl  of  Berkeley 
by  his  wife  Eliza- 
beth Drax,  of 
Charborough,  in 
Dorset.  At  the 
age  of seventeen 
she  married 
WilliamCraven, 
who  two  years 
later,  in  1769, 
succeeded  to  the 
title  as  sixth 
Baron  Craven. 
His  full-length 
portrait  by 
Beach  hangs 
also  at  Combe 
Abbe  y,  and  is 
p  r  o  l_i  a  b  1  )•  the 
Portrait  of  a 
Gentleman  exhi- 
bited in  1776. 
Both  paintings 
are  reproduced 
in  the  latest  edi- 
tion of  the  Me- 
moirs of  the 
fa  m  o  u  s   Lad  \- 


Having  omit- 

NEi>  AN'i>  DATED  "  T.  i;EACH,  1797"  tc-d  '"  sign  the 

roll  of  member- 
ship, Beach  was  not  entitled  to  formal  admission  as  a 
Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Artists  ;  but  this  preliminary 
seems  to  have  been  waived  in  his  case,  for  on  St.  Luke's 
Day  (October  i8th),  1777,  we  find  him  elected  a  director 
for  the  ensuing  year.  .\.\.  this  time  the  Incorporated 
Society  had  been  undermined  by  debts  and  by  the  seces- 
sion of  many  eminent  members  who  had  joined  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  no  doubt  those  who  remained  were  anxious 
to  have  as  director  a  man  of  an  established  reputation 
such  as  Beach  enjoyed.  In  spite  of  the  honour  done 
him,  he  did  not  contribute  to  the  exhibition  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  in  1779  the  Society  held  no  exhibition.  In 
( )ctobcr,  however,  the  usual  ballot  took  place,  and  Beach 
again  became  a  director,  being  re-elected  also  in  the 
two  following  years.  In  1780  he  reappeared  as  an 
exhibitor,  sending  eight  portraits  and  an  Academic  Con- 
versation, but  in  the  next  two  years  there  were  again 
no  exhibitions.  Although  his  name  never  occurs  in  the 
minutes  as  having  attended  any  of  the  directors'  meet- 
ings, in  October,  1782,  Beach  was  elected  Vice-President 
of  the  Society  of  Artists  (not  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
as  Thieme  and  Becker  have  it  1).  In  the  following  year  he 
sent  no  fewer  than  sixteen  portraits  to  their  exhibition,  and 
after  this  generous  contribution  he  was  made  President. 


7'/i(Uim^    I-^ciich,    rortrnit    riuiitcr 


Duriny  i  "t!-' 
licacli  had  pain 
ted  the  fine  poi 
trail,  now  in  thi' 
National  Vox 
trait  Gallery,  oi 
William  Wood 
fall.thedramatii 
iritic  and  par 
liamentary  ri- 
porter.  Wood- 
fall,  who  was 
known  tosevcral 
of  Beach's  sit- 
ters and  friends, 
b  e  c  a  m  c  editor 
of  the  Morning 
Chronicle  in 
I  774,  a  position 
which  he  occu- 
pied until  1789. 
It  seems  likcK 
that  he  inspired, 
il  though  h  I- 
'  ouki  not  him- 
-ilfhavcwrittcn. 
. I  friendly  "puff' 
of  Beach's  exhi- 
l)its  at  the  -So- 
ciety of  Artists, 
which  appeared 
in  that  paper  in 
May,  1783.  lam 
indebted  to  Mr. 
William  Whit- 
ley, the  author 
of  the  best  and  tiiomas  \vi;li),  es.,..,  i.iLwoRrii  ca: 

latest  Life  of 

G<iinsborouglt,  for  the  use  of  this  interesting;  para};raph, 
which  enables  us  to  identify  the  sitters  of  nearly  all  the 
portraits  exhibited  by  Beach  in  that  year.  It  rtnis  as 
follows  :- 

•'  Illustrious  and  eminent  amongst  the  young  artists 
who  ha\e  made  their  first  public  entree  in  this  season's 
exhibition  of  pictures  is  Mr.  Beach,  of  Bath,  whose 
natural  genius  is  rich,  and  whose  successful  cultivation  of 
it  hath  been  for  some  time  the  delight  and  admiration  of 
the  connoisseurs  who  visit  that  elegant  city.  Among  the 
ihcy  d'ouevres  (sic)  of  Mr.  Beach's  pencil  are  a  full- 
length  of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Siddons,  whose  intelligent 
soul  seems  transpired  into  this  imitation  of  it  in  the 
character  of  'Calista,'  in  the  Fair  Penitent,  so  as  to 
form  one  of  the  most  capital  likenesses  of  that  lady — an 
uncommon  representation  of  Mr.  Pratt,  who  has  men- 
tioned the  merits  of  the  above  artist  in  his  poem  of 
Sympathy.  There  is,  likewise,  a  finely  e.xecuted  por- 
trait of  Mr.  Pratt's  ingenious  friend,  Mr.  Whalley,  author 
of  Ed'uiy  and  Edi/da,  etc.;  likewise  of  Miss  C.uest, 
celebrated  for  her  musical  powers  ;  the  beautiful  Lady 
Westmorland  ;   Mr.  Taylor,   ot   Hath  ;    .Sir  J.   and   La<Iy 


T  holm  as,  M  r. 
Challice,  Rauz- 
zini,  Tenducci, 
.Mr.  Walker,  and 
a  portrait  of  Mr. 
Beach  himself; 
all  i  n  a  style 
which  entitles 
that  gentleman 
to  a  very  distin- 
gu  ished  situa- 
tion among  the 
best  artists  o) 
the  present  age." 
The  reference 
t  o  t  he  "  first 
public  entree  "  is 
puzzling,  for 
Beach,  as  we 
have  seen,  exhi- 
bited for  the  first 
time  eleven 
years  before 
this  ;  also,  this 
"young  artist" 
was  now  in  his 
forty-fifth  year! 
It  will  be 
noticed  that 
nearly  all  of 
Beach's  sitters 
were  people  well 
known  in  Lon- 
don or  in  Bath. 
Samuel  Jackson 
Pratt  was  a  po- 
]>ular  writer  of 
the  time,  and 
expressed  his  satisfaction  with  the  portrait  of  Thomas 
Sedgwick  Whalley,  the  poet  and  traveller,  in  the  poor 
Inn  well-meaning  lines,   referred  to  above  : — 

"  And  still  to  cheer  the  solitary  hour, 

For  this  has  Heach  display'd  his  happiest  pow'r : 
I  see  my  friend  upon  the  canvas  glow, 
And  feel  the  smile  that  lightens  ev'ry  woe." 

John  Taylor,  a  gifted  amateur  landscape  painter,  is 
mentioned  in  Smollett's  Humphrey  Clinker  as  "Mr.  T.. 
of  Bath,"  and  Mr.  Whitley  has  discovered  that  it  was  he 
who  wrote  a  prologue  for  Henderson  to  speak  when  the 
actor  resumed  his  own  name  in  December,  1 772.  \'enanzio 
Rauzzini,  a  singer,  composer,  and  teacher  01  music,  be- 
came conductor  at  Bath,  and  gave  some  brilliant  concerts 
in  the  new^  Assembly  Rooms  ;  whilst  (liusto  Ferdinando 
Tenducci,  who  had  a  romantic  career,  is  also  referred 
to  in  Humphrey  Clinker:  "At  Ranelagh  I  heard  the 
famous  Tenducci,  a  thing  from  Italy."  Beach's  portrait 
of  this  well-known  singer  belongs  to  Lord  Hylton,  and  is 
now  at  Radstock,  in  Somerset.  It  was  painted  in  1 7S2,  and 
engraved  in  mezzotint  by  W.  Dickinson  the  same  year. 
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the  similarity  in 
the  names  as 
printed  in  the 
catalogue. 

Beach's  por- 
trait of  himself 
stands  in  the 
catalogue  mo- 
destly as  An 
a?-tist,  oval.  He 
is  known  to  have 


portrait  is  described  as  A  Lady  in 
the  CliM-acter  of  Melancholy,  whole 
length,Milton's ''/I Penseroso."  This 
was  engraved  by  Dickinson,  and  the 
mezzotint  published  in  Bath  in  Octo- 
ber, 1782,  with  a  quotation  from 
Milton.  The  second  was  apparentlx 
anotlier  whole-length.  The  catalogue 


connection  between  "Calista"  and 
"  Melancholy, "  in  which  case  two  simi- 
lar portraits  were  shown.  There  was 
also  a  Mrs.  SiiMons,  three-quarters. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  in  this  year 
Sir  William  Beechcy  exhibited  for 
the  only  time  with  the  Society  of 
Artists.  He  appears  as  "Mr. 
Beachcy,  Norwich,"  and  some  con- 
fusion is  said  to  have  arisen  owing  to 


FRANCIS    JOHN 

BROWNE,    ESIJ., 

KRAMPTON 

prints  simply 

artist's  work, 

"ditto,  ditto." 

as  well  as  a 

This    must 

striking  like 

have  been  the 

n  e  s  s  0  f  t  h  e 

"Calista," 

shrewd   yet 

unless  there 

jovial   and 

was    s  0  ni  e 

good  -  hearted 

painted  his  own  portrait  several  times, 
and  although  the  exhibited  picture 
has  not  been  traced,  there  is  a  later 
portrait  at  Ailsa  House,  Reading. 
It  belongs  to  Mrs.  Beach,  widow  of 
the  late  Reverend  Canon  Beach,  a 
great-great-nephew  of  the  painter, 
.md   is  a   splendid    example    of  tlie 


man  that  we  should  expect  him  to 
be.  Itissigned,  "T.  Beach,  painted 
byhin:self,  1801."  .Vt  .-Vilsa  House 
there  is  also  a  portrait  by  Beach  ot 
his  cousin,  the  Reverend  Thomas 
Bryer,  Rector  of  All  Saints',  Dor- 
chester. 

In  the  years  1784  to  1789 the  Incor- 
porated Society  held  no  exhibitions, 
\\\u\  in  1785  we  find  Beach  living  in 
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London  and  ex- 
hibiting for  the 
first  time  at  the 
KoyalAcademy. 
He  sent  three 
portraits,  and 
his  address  is 
t;ivenas3,  Char- 
les Street,  St. 
(ames's  Square. 
He  sent  to  the 
next  two  exhibi- 
tions from  Char- 
les Street,  whilst 
in  178S  the  ad- 
dress is  changed 
•>  55,  Wigmore 
Mreet,  Caven- 
iishSquare.and 
in  1789  is  given 
.isjv,  Wigmore 
Street  (which,  by 
the  way,  is  the 
.iddress  on  a 
print  published 
by  Beach  in  De- 
cember, 17871. 
He  continued  a 
director  of  the 
Society  of  Art- 
ists until  the  end 
of  its  existence 
in  I  791,  yet  in 
I  790  he  sent 
again  to  the 
Academy  from 
;4    Wi^^more  riciiard   travers,   esq.,   up   lodeks 

>treet,  and  the  next  year  he  did  not  exhibit  with  either 
:iody,  nor  did  he  show  any  of  his  works  in  public  for 
-e\eral  years. 

It  was  soon  after  this  that  Beach  went  to  live  at  Strand- 
(jn-the-Green,  where  Zoflfany  had  already  taken  the  house 
.vhich  still  bears  his  name.  He  also  visited  his  native 
'  ounty  and  began  painting  the  officers  of  the  Dorset 
\olunteer  Rangers.  The  portrait  of  Thomas  Weld,  of 
Lulworth  Castle,  is  signed  andjdated  1793,  whilst  that  of 
their  colonel,  George  Darner,  then  Viscount  Milton,  was 
engraved  by  John  Jones,  and  published  by  Beach  at 
'"Strand  Green,  Kesv  Bridge,"  in  July,  1795;  it  may, 
howe\er,  have  been  painted  a  year  or  two  earlier.  Several 
of  the  yeomanry  portraits  are  dated  1795,  and  two  years 
later  the  painter  made  a  final  public  appearance  by  send- 
ing to  the  Royal  Academy,  from  Strand-on-the-Green,  a 
portrait  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  George  1\'.  >. 
In  an  article  on  Beach,  published  in  1904,  in  Mowbray 
( "ireen's  Eighteenth  Century  Architecture  of  Bath,  the 
late  Mr.  A.  .M.  Broadley  stated  that  this  picture  was  at 
Windsor  Castle.  Mr.  Lionel  Cust  has  kindly  informed 
me  that  this  is  incorrect.  There  is,  however,  a  portrait 
of  the  Prince  by  Beach  at  Erno  Park,  belonging  to  Lord 


Porta  rlington. 
To  this  same 
year  (1797)  be- 
longs Mr.  H.  L. 
Storey's  por- 
trait of  a  man  in 
a  wig  and  blue 
coat,  here  repro- 
duced. This  un- 
known  man 
bears  a  certain 
resemblance  to 
Beach  himself; 
he  may  possibly 
be  a  member  of 
the  painter's 
family. 

Three  only  ot 
Beach's  sitters, 
apart  from  the 
Prince  of  Wales, 
are  named  in  the 
Royal  .-\cademy 
catalogues,  and 
they  are  all 
players.  In  1 786 
he  again  sent 
two  portraits  of 
Mrs.  Siddons, 
one  of  them  with 
herbrotherjohn 
Philip  Kemble 
in  the  famous 
scene  from  Mac- 
beth. The  other 
theatrical  por- 
trait was  that 
oi Mr.  Edwin,  exhibited  in  1790.  This  was  John  Edwin 
the  elder,  a  well-known  comedian,  who  died  in  that  year. 
Beach  also  painted  Edwin  as  Peeping  Tom  and  3ls  Justice 
iVoodcock,  and  these  portraits  form  part  of  the  Mathews 
collection,  now  in  the  Garrick  Club. 

Of  the  other  sitters  for  the  Royal  .-\cademy  exhibits, 
Mr.  .Mgernon  Graves  has  identified  some,  but  the  por- 
trait he  names  Mr.  Dunhelly,  in  1786,  was  probably 
that  of  Thomas  Dunkerley,  a  distinguished  Freemason. 
Dunkerley  was  painted  as  Provincial  Grand  Master, 
wearing  the  masonic  collar,  jewel,  and  apron.  The 
portrait  was  engraved  by  Jones,  and  published  in  1789; 
it  is  dedicated  by  Thomas  Beach  to  Henry  Frederick, 
Duke  of  Cumberland  (brother  of  George  III.;,  Grand 
Master  of  the  Freemasons.  Bromley  has  made  a  curious 
error  in  connection  with  this  print.  In  his  Catalogue  of 
Engraved  British  Portraits  he  mentions,  besides  the  one 
of  Dunkerley,  another  after  the  same  painter,  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  as  Grand  Master.  \o  such  print 
exists,  and  Beach  is  not  known  to  have  painted  the  Duke. 
Bromley  must  have  been  misled  by  the  elaborate  dedi- 
cation of  the  Dunkerley  print.  It  may  further  be  urged 
in  his  extenuation  that  Dunkerley  was  generally  supposed 
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to  be  a  natural 
son  of  George 
II.,  and  was 
said  to  bear  a 
strikingresem- 
blance  to  the 
Royal  family  I 

A  portrait  of 
Richard  Tat- 
tersall,  the 
well-known 
horse -auction- 
eer and  found- 
er of  "Tatter- 
sail's,"  was  ex- 
hibited in  1787. 
This  picture, 
which  belongs 
to  Mr.  E.  S. 
Ta  tte  r  sa  1 1 , 
great-great- 
grandson  of 
Richard  Tat- 
t ersal  1,  is  a 
vigorous  piece 
of  portraiture, 
and  is  in  re- 
markablygood 
condition.  It 
shows  a  genial 
elderly  man 
dressed  in  a 
dark  blue  coat, 
red  waistcoat 
with  brass  but- 
t  o  n  s,  and  a 
wide- brimmed 
hat.      His  left 

hand  rests  on  wii.i.iam    curKCHni.,    Es.j ,m  > 

the  Stud  Book,  and  in  the  background,  on  his  right,  is  a 
dome-shaped  roof  supported  by  pillars.  This  roof  belongs 
to  the  fountain  which  he  erected  in  honour  of  his  patron, 
the  Prince  ot  Wales;  it  can  still  be  seen  in  Tattersall's 
yard,  having  been  transferred  there  from  Albert  Ciate. 
The  portrait  was  engraved  by  Jones,  and  published  by 
Beach  from  Wigmore  Street  in  1787.  It  was  lent  by  Mr. 
E.  S.  Tattersall  in  1890  to  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  Winter 
Exhibition,  "  Sport  illustrated  by  Art."  Another  and  in- 
ferior version  of  this  picture  is  at  Tattersall's  in  Knights- 
bridge,  and  was  exhibited  at  South  Kensington  in  1867. 
It  differs  from  the  other  in  several  respects.  The  fountain 
is  replaced  by  a  portrait  of  "  Highflyer,"  the  famous  race- 
horse, and  lying  on  the  Stud  Book,  under  Mr.  Tattersall's 
hand,  is  a  paper  bearing  the  legend,  "  Highflyer  not  to 
be  sold." 

The  year  after  Beach  exhibited  for  the  last  time  in 
London,  he  was  back  in  Dorset  painting  more  of  the  yeo- 
manry, two  at  least  of  their  portraits  being  dated  1798. 
This  was  a  very  busy  year,  for  he  executed  a  number  ot 
commissions  in  Bath  and  in  Dorset,  of  which  he  has  left 


a  record  in  a 
leather-cov- 
ered pocke  t 
diary,  belong- 
i  n  g  now  to 
Captain  Pat- 
rick Brain, 
R.  F.  C,  of 
Somerset 
Court.  Captain 
Brain  has  also, 
besides  several 
portraits  of 
Beach's  fami- 
ly, the  splendid 
one  of  Dr.  Har- 
ington,ofBath, 
|)ainted  during 
the  same  year. 
This  is  the  pic- 
ture praised  in 
the  Gentle- 
man's M  at^a- 
Jnc.  "  though 
.1  late  perform- 
iince."  It  was 
,n graved  by 
Charles  Tur- 
ner, and  pub- 
lished at  Bath 
.11799-  Har- 
ii:.;ton  found- 
vA  the  Bath 
1  larmonic  -So- 
ciety, and  was 
i  n  turn  alder- 
man,  magi  s- 
trate, and  may- 
or of  Bath. 
Beach  panned  two  other  doctors  —  William  Cuming 
and  Richard  Pulteney,  of  whose  portrait  there  were  two 
versions.  One  of  them,  painted  in  1788,  hangs  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Linna:an  Society,  of  which  Pulteney  was 
made  a  Fellow  in  1790.  It  was  presented  to  the  Society 
by  his  widow.  Besides  the  portrait  of  Woodfall,  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  two  other  works  by  Beach  in  public 
collections.  They  are  both  described  as  Portrait  of  <r 
Gentleman,  but  are  signed  and  dated.  The  one  in  the 
National  Gallery  of  Ireland  (No.  490)  belongs  to  the 
same  year  as  the  Woodfall  and  Tenducci  portraits— 1 782. 
The  Dulwich  Gallery  example  (No.  591)  is  dated  1785. 

Thomas  Beach  appears  to  have  been  a  most  successful 
and  hard-working  portrait  painter.and  probably,therefore, 
a  prosperous  one.  It  is  impossible  to  give  within  the 
scope  of  this  article  a  full  list  of  his  known  works,  many 
of  which  were  neither  exhibited  nor  engraved,  but  ha\e 
remained  in  the  families  of  those  by  whom  they  were 
commissioned.  They  are  to  be  found  principally  in  the 
old  country  houses  of  Somerset  and  Dorsetshire.  The 
Earl  of  llchestcr  has  some  fine  examples  in  his  collection 
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.L I  M  c  1  b  u  r  \ 
House,  whilst 
\'iscount  Port- 
man  has  quite 
a  number  of 
portraits  of  his 
ancestors,  some 
of  them  painteil 
in  17S0,  at  Hry- 
anston,  near 
lilandforcl.  At 
Shute  House, 
Axminster,  arc 
several  pictures 
of  the  I'ole  fam- 
ily, most  of  them 
dated  1793.  A 
whole-length  of 
Anne  Templer, 
wife  of  Sir  John 
William  dela 
Pole,  sixth  bar- 
onet, resembles 
in  its  arrange- 
ment the  well- 
known  Romney 
portrait  of  the 
same  lady.  Her 
three  children, 
painted  in 
another  whole- 
length  canvas, 
make  an  attrac- 
t  i  \  e  group,  re- 
calling IJeach's 
large  picture  of 

the  Tyndall  James   frampton-,   esii.,   moreton 

l.iTnily  of  the  Fort,  Bristol,  which,  however,  was  painted 
r.  u  years  later. 

I  he  strain  of  incessant  work  must  have  undermined 
H  h's   health,   and  towards   the   end,   finding  himself 
ving  weaker,  he  retired  to  Dorchester,  where  some  of 
lamily  were  living,  and  died  there  on  the   17th  De- 
^^Liiiber,    1806,  aged  68.     Many  ol  his  friends,  such  as 
Woodfall  and  Henderson,   were  already  dead,   but  we 
maybe  sure  that  "so  good  a  scholar  and  so  genial  a  com- 
panion," one  who  "contributed  much  to  the  mirth  of  the 
social  circle,"  was  greatly  missed  by  those  who  remained. 
He  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  All  Saints',  where  in 
recent  years  a  tablet  to  his  memory  has  been  placed. 

Portraits  of  THii  Dorset  Yeo.m.vnry  at 
C.\MK  Housi:.  Bv  M.  Joukd.mn. 
The  pictures  of  the  Dorset  Yeomanry,  painted  by 
Heach  more  than  a  century  ago,  when  Dorset  lived  in 
expectation  of  French  troops  "dropping  down  the  Chan- 
nel on  a  down  tide  and  coming  right  into  Weymouth 
Hay,"  are  of  more  than  usual  interest  to-day,  when 
most  of  the  yeomanry  of  the  various  counties  of  England 
is  on  active  service.     The  idea  of  raising  a  corps  was 


suggested  to 
1  .ord  Milton, 
^on  of  Lord  Dor- 
chester, in  1 793, 
who  mentioned 
it  to  his  bro- 
ther, Mr.  Lionel 
Damer.  Mr. 
Frampton  of 
.Moreto  n  heard 
of  it,  and 
"  thought  it 
highly  proper 
for  everybody 
to  show  them- 
selves, in  such 
times  as  these, 
readyto  do  their 
utmost  to  de- 
fend their  own 
property  and 
t  he  country  at 
large  from  all 
innovations  the 
followers  and 
admirers  of  the 
French  system 
might  try  to  in- 
troduce." The 
general  day  of 
enlistment  was 
May  3rd,  1794, 
and  the  gentle- 
m  e  n  who  e  n - 
rolled  balloted 
amongst  them- 
selves for  rank 
as  officers.  ^The'captains  were  William  Churchill  of  Hen- 
bury,  Lionel  Damer  of  Came,  the  elder  Thomas  Weld 
of  Lulworth,  James  Frampton  of  Moreton,  Richard  Erie 
Drax  Grosvenor  of  Charborough,  Francis  John  Browne 
of  Frampton.  Among  the  lieutenants  were  George 
Churchill  and  Thomas  Meggs.  Soon  after  this  the  Brid- 
port  troop  was  raised,  in  which  Richard  Tra\ers  of 
L'p  Loders  was  captain.  By  September  the  volunteers 
for  this  yeomanry  corps  numbered  two  hundred  and  fifty 
--a  fair  number,  when  it  is  remembered  that  these  men 
clothed  and  housed  themselves  at  their  own  expense,  and 
begged  the  colonel  to  refuse  any  money  that  was  oflfered 
by  the  county  from  the  subscription.*  About  the  middle 
of  1797  a  new  troop  was  raised  in  Blackmore  \'ale  by 
Captain  Meggs  ;  and  in  the  following  year  the  numbers  of 

•  "  Instances  of  patriotism  and  public-spirited  action  on  the 
part  of  the  volunteers  at  this  time  were  numerous.  Many 
corps,  both  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  declined  pay  or  allowances 
of  any  kind  from  the  Government :  the  Birmingham  Light 
Horse  Volunteers,  the  North  Devon  Yeomanry,  the  Dorset- 
shire Yeomanry  Cavalry,  the  Hackney  Volunteers,  and  the 
Preston  Volunteers  being  among  the  recorded  examples  of  this 
generous  spirit  of  renunciaiion." — Monlctiore,  Hisloty  of  the 
I'otunlter  For,e5. 
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the  corps  were  largely  increased,  Captain  Tregonwell, 
Captain  Clavell,  and  Captain  Bower  raising  new  troops. 
It  is  not  certain  when  the  idea  of  having  the  portraits  of  the 
Dorset  Yeomanry  in  his  library  at  Milton  presented  itself 
to  Lord  Dorchester— sometime  between  1793,  the  earliest 
date  (on  the  portrait  of  Thomas  Weld),  and  1 798,  when 
Lord  Dorchester  died.  The  portraits  of  Captain  Meggs  of 
Piddlehinton  and  Captain  William  Clavell  of  Smedmore 
are  dated  1798.  In  1802  the  corps  was  disbanded,  and 
Major  Frampton,  in  reviewing  its  service,  mentions  that 
he  invariably  "found  the  greatest  alacrity  and  readi- 
ness in  the  volunteers  whenever  any  orders  were  issued 
that  made  them  think  it  probable  they  might  be  called 
out  into  active  service,  yet  we  always  perceived  that 
attendance  at  exercise  was  less  regular  when  the  idea  of 
disturbance  at  home  or  of  invasion  from  abroad  was 
more  remote. "  They  were  soon  enrolled  again  on  the 
declaration  of  war  in  1803,  and  in  the  May  of  the  follow- 
ing year  they  turned  out  in  the  famous  false  alarm,  when 
a  large  fishing  fleet,  weather-bound  in  Portland  Road, 
was  taken  for  "the  army  for  England."   James  Frampton 


of  Moreton  was  made  lieutenant-colonelin  1S08,  and  in 
1814  they  were  disbanded.  The  uniform  worn  by.  the 
corps  was  a  dark -green  jacket  with  yellow  buttons  witli 
D.V.  R.  upon  them,  black  velvet  upstanding  "collar  and 
cuffs,  brass  scales,  a  crimson  silk  girdle,  white  leather 
breeches.  The  officers 'are  all  either  wearing  or  carrying, 
in  Beach's  portraits,  their  plumed  black  bearskin  with  a 
peak,  andaleopard's-skin  band  round  the  base, with  "Dor- 
set Rangers  "  in  brass'jletters  on  the  front.  ■  The  green  was 
afterwards  changed  to  blue  faced  with  red,  "as  the  green 
had  worn  very  ill."  Beach's  portraits  of  the  Dorset  Yeo- 
manry, with  that  of  William  Chafin,  their  chaplain,  hung 
overjthe  bookcases  in  the  library  at  Milton  Abbey  until  its 
sale  in  1852  to  Baron  Hambro.  Lord  Portarlington  has  the 
original  portrait  of  his  ancestor,  Lord  Dorchester,  at  Enio 
Park,'m  Ireland  ;  and  the  portrait  of  the  chaplain  hangs  at 
Friar  Mayne  (Mrs.  Henry^Mallock's).  Captain  Tregon- 
well's  portrait  hangs  in  the  Council  Chamber  in  the  Muni- 
cipal Offices  at  Bournemouth,  where  that  family  owned 
the  greater  pa-t  of  the  land  on  which  that  town  now  stands 
but  with  these 'exceptions  the  set  atCame  is  complete. 
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Old 
Furntyim 


Some  Notes  on  Two   Pieces  of 
possession  of   Colonel  H.  C.  T. 

These  two  pieces  of  antique  furniture  are  in 
many  respects  types  not  frequently  discovered  nowa- 
days. Taking  them  in  order  of  production,  we  find 
that  the  earUer  is  a  chest  which  bears  evident  signs  of 
tlie  style  and  fashion  prevailing  in  the  mid-sixteenth 
century. 

It  is  an  unusually  long  production,  the  heavy  framing 
enclosing  panels  carved  with  grotesque  figures.  On 
the  three  front  panels  are  depicted  : — (i)  A  bearward 
with  his  charges.  The  man's  costume,  consisting  of 
Hat  cap,  open-fronted  doublet  with  purfled  sleeves  and 
breeches,  and  broad-soled  shoes,  is  indicative  of  the 
reign  of  the  "  Professional  Widower."  (2)  On  the  cen- 
tral panel  the  infant  Bacchus  disports  himself  amidst 
conventional  grape-vines.  (3)  The  third  panel  is  carved 
with  the  representation  of  a  terminal  figure  and  a  bird. 
The  former,  with  some  slight  stretch  of  imagination, 
might  be  likened  to  a  juvenile  merman  ;  but  such 
grotesques  as  this  were  frequent  accompaniments  to 
decorative  rar\inn  of  the  period,  and  no  special  si.^ni- 


Old  OaK  Furniture  in  the 
Littledale         By  Fred  Roe,  R.I. 

^Vhat  connection  there  should  be  between  denizens 
(either  real  or  fabulous)  of  the  opposite  elements  it 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine. 

The  side  panels  are  carved  with  figures  of  a  seahorse 
— a  fearsome  animal  reminiscent  of  early  Scandinavian 
art — and  more  conventional  birds,  accompanied  by 
the  enigmatical  Tudor  flower.  All  of  these  carvings, 
especially  the  first-named,  bear  a  striking  resemblance 
to  the  frieze  at  Abington  Hall,  Northants,  the  ancient 
seat  of  the  Thursby  family.  An  illustration  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  Abington  Hall  carvings  was  given  in 
No.  141  of  The  Connoisseur,  depicting  jongleurs, 
or  mummers,  habited  in  costume  of  the  time  of 
Henry  VKI. 

The  carvings  on  this  frieze  and  the  chest  now  under 
consideration  may  well  have  emanated  from  the  same 
workshop,  if,  indeed,  they  are  not  actually  by  the 
same  hand.  Beneath  the  side  panels  the  framing  is 
fashioned  into  depressed  ogee  arches — a  characteristic 
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TWO     FRONT     PANELS     OF     HENR 

framing  are  grooved  straight  through  without  any  pi 
tence  to  fitting  on  to  each  other,  as  is  so  often  t 
case  in  Enghsh  cx- 
amples  of  this 
period.  It  will  be 
noticed  that,  con- 
trary to  the  usual 
custom  w  h  i  c  h 
obtained  in  chest- 
making  of  almost 
any  epoch,  the 
broaderpartsofthe 
stiles  or  uprights 
are  turned  to7vards 
the  ends  instead  of 
in  the  direction  of 
the  facade.  From 
its  great  length 
there  is  consider- 
able probability 
that  this  chest  was 
originallyintended  centre  panel,    henry  viii.  chesi 

for  use  as  a  bed  as  well  as  for  a  receptacle.     The  old 
lid  is,  unfortunately,  missing,  and  a  common  Georgian 


oval  has  replaced  the  ancient  s 
appears  to  ha\L  ser\ed  tht    hur 


utcheon.  This  relic 
lie  duties  of  a  coal- 
bunker  in  a  West- 
country  hotel  for 
many  years,  until 
garnered  into  the 
collection  of  a 
Idver  of  old  oak. 
/'(•;■  aspera  ad 
iis/ra. 

The  second 
piece  is  of  a  more 
complex  nature, 
both  as  regards 
design  and  diffi- 
culty in  "placing." 
Diminutive  court 
cupboards,  mea- 
suring only  some 
diree  feet  high,  are 
sufficiently  scarce 
to  always  attract 
attention,  but  in  this  case  the  decoration  is  in 
many  respects  unusual,  and  suggests  some  interesting 
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bpcculations.  Tlu- 
elegant  pendants 
and  front  supports 
are  decorated  in 
the  style  usually 
.1  j)pr()ximated  to 

h-  Elizabethan 

ml  early  Jaco- 
in  periods,  and 

I  iin  these  features 
lany  would  be 
ish  enough  to 
ae  the  piece  ac- 

•  irdingly. 
A  more  careful 

\amination,  how- 
'  ver,  reveals  the 
lact  that  certain 
details  in  the 
carving  are  later 
in  character,  espe- 

'ally  on   the  tiip 

111  and  surmount- 

lu  the  pendants 
A^ain,the  pattern> 
in  low  relief  on  the 

"ir  and  itsatten- 

•iit   panels,  and 

!i  canopy  arches. 
arc  unclassifiable, 
hinting  at  romance 

II  the  part  of  the 
aftsman  who  was 
sponsible  for  the 

irfacedecoration.  small  court  cupboard 

I  h  ■  edges  of  the  stiles  and  transoms  are  one  and  all 
iiibellished  with  a  species  of  battlement   moulding 
-cmbling  that  which  surmounts  some  of  the  earlier 
ainscoting  at  Stranders  Hall,  Norwich.      This  is  a 
well-known  though  fairly  scarce  type  of  decoration,  hut 
it  was  seldom  put  to  its  present  purpose,  being  almost 
.exclusively  used  for  ridge-mouldings  or  cappings. 
A  species  of  billet-moulding  was  certainly  used  dur- 
14  the  seventeenth  century,  but  the  form  in  question 
suggests  an  earlier  pattern,  and  is  employed  in  unusual 
positions  on  the  structure.     The  history  of  this  extra- 
ordinary piece  might,  without  improbability,  be  sum- 
marised as  follows  : — 

The  craftsman  who  produced  it  was  presumably 
bom  late  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  apprenticed 
about  the  year  1600  to  a  craftsman  residing  in  some 
central  town,  in  whose  workshop  he  mastered  the 
styles  in  vogue,  and  likewise  obtained  a  smattering  of 
those  which  were  departing. 

In  the  course  of  time  he  retired  to  the  countrv.  where 


heexercisedhiscal- 
lingas  a  cupboard- 
maker  and  <;offer- 
er.     He  had  been 
well  grounded,  and 
continued  to  fash- 
ion hisproductions 
in  the  beautiful 
style  which  he  had 
learnt  in  his  youth, 
but  his  occupation 
was  exercised  in  a 
spot  to   which 
fashion's    changes 
did  not  easily  pene- 
trate.   Somewhat 
late  in  life  our  man, 
now  recognised  as 
a  masterof  craft  in 
his  particular  local- 
ity, wascalled  upon 
to  make  a  special 
effort,  in  the  shape 
of  an  order  for  a 
"cupboarde  "  of 
exceptional  gorge- 
ousness — it   may 
have  been  a  wed- 
ding gift  in  place 
of  the  customary 
dower  chest  so  fre- 
quently presented 
to  young  couples. 
It  matters  not 
what  tile  occasion 
was,  our  man  rose  to  it.     His  information  as  to  the 
decorative   side   of  his   craft  was  not  very  great,  but 
he  was  aware  that  changes  did  exist,  and  he  supple- 
mented what  knowledge  he  possessed  of  them  with  a 
free  hand  upon  his  own  imagination.  Such  aspects  were 
n(jt  unknown  in  the  second  half  of  the  sexenteenth 
century.    His  patrons  manifestly  required  a  splendidly 
decorative  piece,  and  their  requirements  were  fulfilled. 
It  should  not  pass  unnoticed  that  the  springs  of  the 
arches  in  front  have  been  broken  off  in  the  course 
of  time,  the  pendants,  which  possibly  took  the  shape 
of  acorns,  having  disappeared  with  them. 

The  original  tray,  too  often  replaced  in  court  cup- 
boards with  unenclosed  lower  tiers,  is  in  this  instance 
well  preserved.  Both  these  specimens  are  unmistak- 
ably English  in  form,  character,  and  execution,  such 
traces  of  Scandinavian  influence  as  are  apparent  in 
the  seahorse  being  a  not  unknown  accompaniment  to 
the  geometrical  whorls  emanating  from  the  peninsula 
of  Northern  Europe,  and  often  adopted  here. 


DUEJ^I^J 


{The  Edih. 


ssistance  of  rcadi 
the  iufonnatiou 


■s  of  The  Connoisseur 
ri/iiin-d  />y   Conrspiniae/i/s 


vliit  iiiav  he  ah/e  to  impart 


Unidentieied   Engravincs  (Nos.   278  AMI  279). 

Dear  Sir, — Having  recently  purchased  a  bundle 
of  engravings  by  Francesco  Bartolozzi,  I  came  across 
two  engravings  in  black,  remarkable  for  that  perfec- 
tion in  drawing  and  lightness  of  touch  which  earned 
for  him  the  title  of  "The  Engraver  of  the  Graces." 

By  the  photos  I  send  you  will  see  they  bear  the 
following  inscriptions  : — "  Drawn  and  engraved  by 
F.  Bartolozzi,  R.A.,"  on  the  left  corner  ;  "  The  above 
drawings  in  the  collection  of  M.  Bovi,"  on  the  right ; 
and  "London,  publish'd  Jan.  ist,  1792,  by  Mno. 
Bovi,  No.  207,  Piccadilly,"  in  the  centre  in  small 
lettering. 

I  remembered  having  seen  a  copy  of  the  one  repre- 
senting the  female  figure  in  the  attitude  of  writing, 
and  I  looked  for  it  in  Mr.  J.  T.  Herbert  Baily's  most 
interesting  book  on  Bartolo/.zi  without  avail.    I  could 


neither  find  it  in  Mr.  Selwin  Brinton's  book  on  the 
master ;  but  finally,  on  perusing  Old  English  Colour 
Prints,  edited  by  Charles  Holme  in  1909,  on  the 
very  last  page  there  is  a  reproduction  of  this  engraving 
under  the  name  of  The  Love  Letter,  and  with  the 
following  comment :  "  A  very  rare  stipple  engraving, 
probably  byThos.  Cheesman ;  size,  8|"  by  6|";  from 
the  collection  of  Major  E.  F.  Coates,  M.P." 

As  a  lover  of  English  engravings,  I  own  a  few 
good  specimens,  but  none  so  interesting  as  these  two 
prints,  one  of  which,  it  is  now  clear,  is  the  work  of 
Francesco  Bartolozzi,  R.A.,  and  not  of  his  renowned 
pupil,  Thomas  Cheesman. 

Could  any  of  your  readers  give  me  the  name  of  the 
other  subject  (size,  lof  in.  by  7  J  in.),  and  any  informa- 
tion relating  to  these  two  plates  published  by  Marino 
Bovi  ? — Yours  faithfully,  Alvaro  PicARno  (Cadi/). 


^A    y  V 


-4   ' 
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"^?V?1? 


(279)  UNIDKNTIFIF.D     EXGRAVINC. 
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Thomas  \\'hitcomb. 
Dear  Sir, — There  is  a  large  picture  in  the  National 
(iallery,  London,  entitled  The  Battle  off  Campeniow/!, 
^797-     '^'"'s  descriptive  tablet  states  it  is  by  Thomas 


statement,  as  Smith's  description  is  Orpheus  Charmiiii; 
the  Bru/es.  He  describes  it  as  a  capital  composition, 
and  adds  a  quotation  from  Cumberland's  Anecdotes. 
— Yours  faithfully,  Robert  C.  Witt. 


(2S1) 


•.■TIFIEI)     PAINTINC, 


Whitcomb,  b.  1 760,  d.  — .    I  should  like  to  know  the 
place  and  date  of  this  artist's  death. 

Yours  faithfully,  J.  Laxufear  Lucas. 

Unidentifieii  Paintinc  (No.  280). 
I  )i,ar  Sir, — I  shall  be  extremely  obliged  if  you 
can  llnd  out  through  your  Notes  and  (Queries 
section  the  artist  of  the  picture  and  also  the  place 
which  forms  the  subject  of  same.  Size,  23 i  in.  by 
16J  in.  I  imagine  that  it  must  be  some  public  school. 
Thanking  you,  I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

(iEO.  Stoner. 

Unidentified  Paintinc.  (No.  268,  Feb.,  ignS). 

Sir, — I  do  not  think  this  picture  has  anything  to 
do  either  with  Westall  or  Tresham,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested, and  do  not  believe  it  is  even  English.  A 
version  of  this  subject  was  sold  on  the  Continent 
some  years  ago  as  a  work  of  Rubens,  under  the  title 
of  Apot/o  Teaching  the  Fauns  Music.  The  catalogue 
mentioned  that  an  identical  picture  was  in  the 
JCscurial,  and  was  No.  470  in  Smith's  Catalogue 
yi'«/.TO//«/(Rubcns).    I  doubt  the  correctness  of  either 


Unidentified  Paintinc,  (No.   2S1). 

Dear   Sir, — 1   send   you  herewith   a   photo  of  a 

painting  I  purchased  some  time  ago,  which  is  believed 

to  be  the  work  of  George  Romney.    I  should  be  glad 

if  any  of  your  readers  could  confirm  this  attribution. 

\'ours  faithfully,   Enquirer. 

Charles  L  Memorial  Box. 
Dear  Sir,  —  I  have  lately  inherited  an  oak  box 
set  in  silver,  with  a  memorial  coin  of  Charles  L  set  in 
the  lid  in  the  centre  of  a  silver  star  with  the  Garter 
motto.  The  coin  bears  the  efifigy  of  Charles  L  and 
CAROL  l).C.M.,B.F.E.,T.H.G.E.,X.,Glor.,M.E.M., 
and  on  the  reverse  side  an  arm  bearing  a  martyr's 
crown  appearing  from  behind  a  cloud,  and  a  hilly 
landscape  with  sheep  in  foreground.  "  Vertut  I'^x 
me  Fortunem  Ex  Al  LJ.S."  is  engraved  round.  On 
the  bottom  -side  of  the  box  is  a  silver  plaque  with  a 
one-masted  ship  with  the  Union  Jack  at  the  prow.  I 
wonder  if  any  of  your  readers  know  of  similar  boxes. 
It  seems  to  me  the  wood  might  be  the  wood  of 
Charles  L's  scaffold.  The  Connoisseur,  vol.vi.,  1903, 
contains  an  article  by  Mr.  P.  Berney-Ficklin  on  "Stuart 


Xo/cs   and   O/i erics 


Memorial  Coins/'  hut 
■he  memorial  coins  of 
I  harles  I.  that  he  men- 
tionsdo  not  resemble  the 
one  in  our  oak  box. 
Vours  truly,  C.G.Wki.i.-.. 

L'niukntifiki)  1'or- 

TKAIT  (No.    ;S2). 

DK.vkSiR, — I  enclose 

photograph   of  an    oil 

painting   for   identilica- 

tiiin.     Subject,  Man  ii 

intsman's  scarlet  coat. 

■  v..  H."  on  buttons  (a 

repaired  rupture  of  the 

tanvas  in  the  cravat). 

.■^i/e  of  canva.s,  36  in.  hv 

j;  in.     Unsigned.     I 

hould  be  glad  to  knou 

•I  the  subject's  name. 

I   the  artist's  name. 

I  the  probable  value. 

Vours  truly, 

l-'uiiii  Cj.  Tavlor. 


U.MDENTI 

l)i;.\R  -Sir, — Can  anv 


Ml.\I,\TL'KK    (No.     2 

f  vour  readers  he 


MIDEN-rlFIEO     PORTR.MT 

curved.      I  spin  mysel 
.ith  idea  of  a  spinning-whet. 


a  sort  of  greenish -grey 
— and  bears  the  signa- 
ture "Mortaigne."  I 
purchased  it  some  five 
years  ago  at  Kvian,  on 
the  I^ke  of  Ceneva. 
Vours  faithfully, 

(IkKV   MlI.NIiR-CHIlSO.N- 

Cli.ll-.m,  F..S.A. 
CuRicu-s  M.\hoi;a\v 

PiKCK. 

L)e.\r  Sir, —  I  have 
only  just  seen  the  April 
number  of  The  Co\- 
.voissEUR,  and  in  it  the 
picture  of  "  a  curious 
mahogany  piece."  Has 
anybody  suggested  that 
it  might  be  a  rest  for  a 
lace  pillow  ?  I  have 
just  seen  a  modern  rest 
at  a  friend's  house  which 
looks  to  me  very  much 
likeit,  with  thefoot  pedal, 
but  the  top  bar  slightly 
and  the  picture  gives  memo 
— N'oiirs  trulv,  .M.  .A.  (joi.i.i.v.s. 


■'t^-^^"^.,>r^ 


rlhlED    .MINI 


rURE 


information  as  to  the  painter  of  the  miniature  of 
which  I  am  now  sending  a  photograph?  It  is  most 
charmingly  painted — the  hair  unpowdered,  the  dress 


'oHiK.viT  OK  Ai;ni>  Jam-.   Hamm.ton  (No.  2S4). 
Dear  Sir,  — I  enclose  photograph  of  an  oil  painting 
my  possession.      .\t  the 


ihich  has  recentlv  come 
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back  of  the  picture  is  written  "Agnes  Jane  Hamilton, 
second  daughter  of  (initials  undecipherable)  Hamilton, 
Esqre."  More  than  one  expert  attributes  the  painting 
to  Lawrence.  Anyone  giving  information  or  assis- 
tance likely  to  lead  to  its  identification  would  greatly 
oblige  me. — Yours  faithfully,   P.  L.  H. 

An  Oi.M  Fl.ml. 
De.\r  Sir, — Mr.  Maberly  Phillips,  F.S.A.,  contri- 
butes some  interesting  notes  in  your  February  issue. 
On  page  88  the  photo  of  an  old  flail  appears.  Si-xty 
years  ago  and  more  I  remember  this  "  threshing 
machine."  It  recalls  a  good  story  of  the  first  great 
exhibition  in  185 1,  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  A 
Derbyshire  farmer  man,  who  was  a  quaint  and  popular 
figure  in  the  village  (of  course,  his  Christian  name  was 
George,  but  pronounced  Crarge),  had  his  expenses  paid 
to  go  and  see  the  e.xhibition,  and  to  report  his  experi- 
ence on  his  return.  He  had  never  been  ten  miles 
from  home,  and  was  warned  to  "take  care  of  himself." 
The  flail  was  his  companion  in  lieu  of  a  walking-stick, 
which  he  carried  shoulder  height.    He  wore  a  smock- 


frock  of  many  colours.  Little  wonder  the  Cockneys 
were  interested  in  his  movements  along  Fleet  Street, 
etc.  Young  fellows  began  to  crowd  round  him,  so 
much  so  that  his  progress  was  very  slow.  He  sternly 
requested  the  crowd  to  "  leave  him  alone,"  which, 
however,  was  met  by  roars  of  laughter,  together  with 
some  jostling  by  the  young  fellows  round  him.  No 
notice  being  taken  of  his  warnings,  he  ([uietly  let  go 
with  the  flail,  and  caught  a  few  on  the  side  of  the 
head.  Shrieks  were  loud  and  frequent,  and  those 
affected  cautioned  others  to  keep  off  that  man,  as  he 
carried  "  a  stick  with  a  joint  in  it,"  and  they  kept 
clear.  Garge  afterwards  said  the  intruders  "  screamed 
like  jays  "  when  he  switched  the  flail  round  among 
them.  "  They  deserve  a  good  flailing  "  was  a  com- 
mon expression  with  reference  to  unruly  boys.  The 
flail  was  also  in  a  chorus  of  a  village  song  of  years 
ago  : — 

"  And   Humphrey  with  his  flail, 

But  Kitty  she  was  the  charming  girl 
To  carry  the  milking  pail,"  etc. 

Yours  truly.  Rustic. 


:^^^f\ 


(2S4)  poRTUArr  01    AGM-; 
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IN  THE  SALE  ROOM 


T\V(i   111'   the    luiist    impiirtaiit    sales   held   bv   Messrs, 

hii-i  i-  during  ilu-  sr.i-oii  took  pUicc  on  May  loth,  when 

the  collection  ol   mo- 

"TT^^^Tr^w  ya^-TTTSs  '^"^'""   I^utch  pictures 

I   Ivy  1    V  ra^j^p^  ''"d  drawings   tormed 

rj  P  C        hJL^^^UL  l>ythc  late  Mr.  P.  G.  B. 

lVL>3  fc   ^p^^^^^  Westniacott  were  dis- 

#E!^t:t-**jf^  persed  by  order  of  the 

^^""^^^^  belonifingtoherGrace 

n  \W  Lily,  Duchess  of  Marl- 

borough, deceased, 
I'jllowed  by  a  number  of  works  from  other  sources.  One 
'>f  the  most  notable  features  of  the  Dutch  collection  was 
.1  series  of  important  pictures  by  Matthew  Maris,  who 
died  last  year,  after  a  life  of  strict  seclusion,  in  compara- 
lively  poor  circumstances.  It  was,  however,  the  painter's 
own  fault  that  he  was  not  a  richer  man,  for  towards  the 
end  of  his  career  he  preferred  not  to  sell  his  work,  and 
employed  his  talent  in  trying  to  realise  unattainable  ideals. 
That  he  might  easilj'  have  attained  wealth  was  shown  b\- 
the  high  prices  realised  by  the  nine  examples  by  him  sold 
in  the  Westmacott  collection.  Of  these  The  Sisiers, 
39i  in.  by  24A  in.,  made  ^6,510;  A  No-'ice  taking  the 
Veil,  23*  in.  by  13J  in.,  ^1,575  los.;  The  Veiled  Lady, 
i8i  in.  by  13  in.,  ^1,733  los.;  The  Cathedral  by  Moon- 
^'g^'^':  35  '1-  '^y  20  in.,  ^1,260;  The  Shepherdess,  31  in. 
by  22i  in.,  ^378  ;  Head  0/ a  Young  Lady,  14  in.  by  10  in., 
.£399  ;  "^wo  Cows,  igi  in.  by  13*  in.,  ;£472  los. ;  Master 
lack,  14  in.  by  10  in.,  ^577  los.;  and  Heaa  of  a  Young 
Girl.  12  in.  by  9  in.,  /441.  AH  the  above-mentioned 
pictures,  with  the  exception  of  T^uo  Cows,  were  shown  in 
the  memorial  exhibition  of  Maris's  works  at  the  French 
Gallery  last  November.  Two  pictures  by  his  brother, 
James  Maris,  Amsterdam,  32J  in.  by  57i  in.,  and  lireezy 
Downs,  18  in.  by  44  in.,  realised  .£3,780  and  ^1,627  los. 
respectively.  An  important  example  of  .-V.  Mauve,  1874, 
>'  I'ui'eningen,  35  in.  by  70  in.,  made  ^3,045  ;  and  .\.  J. 
.icls,  Grace  before  Meat,  40  in.  by  66  in.,  ;£3,675. 
'  ':  ler  oil  paintings  included  : — AHeath  Scene,  by  J.  H.C. 
Corot,  14J  in.  by  21^  in.,  ^1,417  los.;  A  Coast  Scene, 
byC.  F.  Daubigny,  1874,  35*  in.  by  54*  in.,  ^462;  A 
Summer  Fete,  by  A.  T.  J.  Monticelli,  on  panel,  13!  in.  by 
25  in.,  £jo^  ;  and  The  Artist's  Wife,  by  .\.  Cuyp,  26*  in. 
by  24*  in.,  .£714.  Among  the  water-colours  were  several 
works  by  James  Maris — Amsterdam,  12J  in.  by  19  in., 
which  made  ^651  ;  Old  House,  Amsterdam,  12J  in.  by 
9i  in.,  .£388  los. ;  and  Dordrecht:  Evening,  13  in.  by 
17J  in..  .£283  los. ;  five  examples  by  A.  Mauve — Going  to 
Market,  12  in.  by  19  in.,  ^367  los. ;  Returning  to  the 
Farm,  i2i  in.  by  14  in.,  ^462  ;  A  Forest  in  Snow,  16  in. 
bv  20  in.,  /;294;  Gathering  Faggots,  14  in.  by  24  in., 
■'21.2  IDS.;  and  The  Edge  0/ the  River,  10*  in.  by  I4i  in.. 


.£'273  ;  three  work^  by  J.  Mo^hiMm—Oude  kirk,  Amster- 
dam, 16  in.  by  21  in.,  .£546;  The  Interior  of  Treves 
Cathedral,  15  in.  by  il^  in.,  ^178;  and  Interior  of  a 
Cathedral,  loin,  by  7i  in.,  ^220  ;  and  a  pastel  by  J.  M.  \V. 
Turner,  entitled  Scarborough,  6  in.  by  9  in.,  .£304  los. 
.\  number  of  drawings  sold  in  the  Beecham  collection 
last  year  appeared  later  in  the  same  afternoon,  being 
catalogued  as  the  property  of  a  gentleman.  They  gene- 
rally showed  an  increase  on  their  former  prices.  Thus  the 
three  drawings  by  Turner,  Windsor  Castle  (11 J  in.  by 
17  in.),  Worcester  {\\\  in.  by  17  in.),  and  5rtK»j«r  ( 1 1  in. 
by  i6i  in.),  each  made  i;3, 150,  as  against  ^3,360, 
£■3,150,  and  £2,949  last  year;  and  the  Ludlow  Castle, 

12  in.  by  17^  in.,  £2,940,  as  against  £2,835  '"  the  same 
sale  ;  while  Birket  Foster's  Timber  Waggon,  30  in.  by 
25J  in.,  made  £787  los.,  as  against  £577  los.  in  the 
Beecham  sale  and  £462  in  the  Holland  sale  in  1908. 
.Another  Turner,  Blenheim,  Oxfordshire,  lij  in.  by 
18J  in.,  realised  £1,365.  Five  other  examples  by  Birket 
Foster  were  The  Ford {^  in.  by  13  in.),  Croydon  (8  in.  by 

13  in.),  The  Story  Book  (7i  in.  by  loi  in.),  At  the  Top  of 
the  Hill  (6  in.  by  8  in.),  and  Children  Fishino;  (6  in.  by 
8  in.),  which  made  respectively  £525,  £283  10s.,  £294, 
£231,  and  £231. 

-Among  the  pictures.  On  the  Stour,  23  in.  b>-  30J  in., 
by  J.  Constable,  sold  in  the  Beecham  collection  for 
£6,300,  now  made  £4,200  ;  and  George  Morland's 
A  Homestead,  13*  in.  by  17J  in.,  dropped  from  £820  in 
the  same  collection  to  £446  5s.  Other  instances  of  de- 
preciation were  afforded  by  Melitton,  by  Lord  Leighton, 
47^  in.  by  35  in.,  which  made  £682  los.,  as  against 
£1,260  in  the  Imric  sale  in  1907  ;  and  The  Beguiling  oj 
Merlin,  by  Sir  E.  Burne-Jones,  72  in.  by  43  in.,  which  in 
the  Leyland  sale  in  1892  made  £3,780,  and  now  realised 
£2,730.  Another  example  by  the  last-named  artist.  The 
Garden  of  Pan,  60  in.  by  73  in.,  was  secured  by  Mr.  Ross 
for  the  Melbourne  Museum  for  the  sum  of  £1,207  'o*- 
Other  pictures  worthy  of  record  were  The  Plough,  by 
C.Troyon,  25  in.  by  35  in.,  which  fetched  £1,155;  -ind  The 
Dfjil  among  the  Nuns,  by  F.  Cadogan  Cowper,  42  in.  by 
61  in.,  which  made  a  sensation  in  the  Academy  in  1907, 
which  realised  £1,522  los. 

Thk  dispersal  of  the  fine  collection  ot  Knglish  engrav- 
ings the  property  of  the  Lady  Lucas,  formerly  of  Wrest 

.  Park,  Beds.,  took  place  at  Messrs.  Sothe- 

Engrav.ngs       j^^,^  ^_^  ^,_^y  ^j,^^  g^,^^  ,^^^  ^^^,^^  .^  ^^^.^j  ^^ 

£8,990  i6s.  6d.  being  realised  during  the  three  days.  The 
most  valuable  print  in  the  collection  was  a  first  state  of 
J.  R.  .Smith's  fine  mezzotint  of  The  Cower  Family,  after 
Romney,  one  of  the  scarcest  and  most  attractive  of  his 
plates,  .-\fter  a  spirited  competition,  this  fell  to  a  bid  01 
£1,300— a  record  price  for  the  subject.  The  next  high- 
est prices  were  furnished  by  a  second  state  of  Catherine, 
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Lady  Baiiifyldt\  \>\  T.  Watson,  after  Sir  Joshua  Re\iiolds, 
which  made  /650 ;  and  a  third  state  of  The  Daughteis 
of  Sir  Thomas  Frankland,  by  W.  Ward,  after  Hoppner, 
which  made  ^490.  Other  important  mezzotints  after  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  comprised  Lady  Sarah  Bunbury,  by  E. 
Fisher,  first  state,  ;£lo2  ;  Barbara,  Countess  0/ Coventry. 
by  J.  Watson,  first  state,  before  the  lower  margin  was 
cleaned,  ;£l05  ;  Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Derby,  by  W. 
Dickinson,  second  state,  ^86  ;  Georgiana,  Duchess  Oj 
Devonshire,  by  Valentine  Green,  second  state,  £?,o ; 
John,  Marquess  of  Granby,  by  J.  Watson,  first  state, 
/82  ;  Emma,  Lady  Hamilton,  by  J.  R.  Smith,  second 
state,  £\yi;  Frances  Harris,  by  J.  Grozer,  second  state, 
^76  ;  Elizabeth,  Duchess  of  Manchester,  and  Son,  \>\ 
C.  Watson,  first  state,  £-j\  ;  Lady  Caroline  Montagu,  by 
J.  R.  Smith,  first  state,  £-jZ  ;  Miss  A/eyer,  by  J.  Jacobe 
first  state,  ^150;  Emily  Ma^y,  Countess  oj  Salisbury, 
by  X'alentine  Green,  second  state,  ^150;  and  Anne, 
I  'iscountess  Townshend,  by  \'alentine  Green,  first  state, 
^310;  The  Spinster  {hady  Hamilton),  byT.  Cheesman, 
after  Romney,  proof  before  the  title,  £bb  ;  Mastet 
Lambton,  by  S.  Cousins,  after  Lawrence,  proof  before 
the  title,  £bi)  ;  Napoleon  Bonaparte  on  the  gangway  oj 
H.M.S.  Bellcrophon,  by  C.  Turner,  after  C.  L.  East- 
lake,  £■^1  ;  The  Romps  and  The  Truants,  by  W.  Ward, 
after  W.  R.  Bi^g,  the  pair,  £i^l\  The  Fortune-teller, 
by  J.  R.  Smith,  after  Rev.  W.  Peters,  ^74  ;  and  Crossing 
the  Brook,  by  W.  Say,  after  H.  Thomson,  open  letter 
proof,  £100.  After  George  Morland  were  The  Happy 
Cottagers,  by  J.  Grozer,  open  letter  proof,  /105  ;  The 
Sports/nail's  Return,  by  W.  Ward,  proof  before  the  title, 
^130  ;  The  Farmer^s  Stable,  by  W.  Ward,  proof  before 
the  title,  ^160  ;  A  Carrier's  Stable,  by  W.  Ward,  proof 
before  the  title,  ^95  ;  and  Juvenile  Navigatojs,  by  W. 
Ward,  ^73  ;  while  amongst  the  coloured  sporting  prints 
were  Woodcock  Shooting,  Rabbit  Shooting,  Duck  Shoot- 
ing, and  Pheasant  Shooting,  by  J.  Godleyand  H.  Merke, 
after  S.  Howitt,  ^155  ;  and  Partridge  Shooting,  by  J. 
Godley,  H.  Merke,  and  J.  Clark,  after  S.  Howitt,  a 
pair,  ^86;  and  the  set  ot  Twelve  Months,  by  F. 
Bartolozzi,  after  W.  Hamilton,  ^98.  The  drawings  and 
engravings  from  various  sources,  sold  by  the  same  firm 
on  May  3rd  and  6th,  included  two  by  Thomas  Gains- 
borough— A  Landscape,  -with  distant  prospect  on  left- 
hand  side,  in  chalk,  on  blue  paper,  £^2i,  and  a  Classical 
Landscape,  in  chalk,  £10  ;  and  the  following  engravings 
by  R.  Nanteuil: — Anne  of  Austria,  second  state,  /15  ; 
Cardinal  Antoine  Barberin,  the  only  state,  ^16  los. ; 
Godefroi  Maurice,  Due  de  Bouillon,  first  state,  ^26  los. ; 
/deques.  Marquis  de  Castclnau,  only  state,  £14  los.  ; 
Basile  J^'ouquct,  only  state,  ^18;  L.ouis  Phelypeaux  de 
la  lyUliere,  second  state,  £14;  Jules  Paul  de  Lionne, 
first  state,  ^^30;  Claude  Regnauldin,  first  state,  /lo  5s.; 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  second  state,^i5  ;  Marechal  Turenne, 
second  state,  ^^30;  and  Guillaume  de  Brisacier,  by  A. 
Masson,  after  P.  Mignard,  second  state,  £60.  There 
were  also  a  few  English  prints,  of  which  the  following 
were  the  highest-priced  lots  -.—  The  Castle  in  Danger  and 
How  Smooth,  Brother:  feel  again  .'  by  T.  Gaugain,  after 
W.    Hamilton,   in  colours,  tlie  pair,  /50  ;  the  following 


four  liy  W.  Ward,  alter  Morland  :  —  .S'tj/Vorj-'  Conver- 
sation,   /19;    The   Farmer's  Stable,    £zz  ;    The  Farm 

Yard,  ^21  ;  and  the  Cottagers,  £14  ;  and  Philip  Payne 
with  the  Beaufort  Hounds,   h\  C.   Turner,  after  T.    K. 

Davis,  large  margins,  ^21  los. ;  and  Partridge  Shooting 
and    Otter  Hunting,   by   Lewis  and   NichoUs,    after   P. 

Reinagle,  ^28.  A  three  days'  sale  on  the  28th,  29th, 
and  30th  of  May,  also  held  at  Messrs.  Sotheby's,  was 
afforded  by  the  collection  of  engravings  and  woodcuts  by 
old  masters  the  property  of  the  late  John,  Lord  North- 
wick,  which  were  sold  by  the  order  of  the  trustees.  The 
highest  prices  were  realised  by  the  following  (the  numbers 
after  the  works  refertoBartsch,  unless  otherwise  stated) : — 
Christ  before  Pilate  (2),  by  Zoan  .-Vndrea,  ^^51  ;  The 
Saviour  (3),  by  Jacopo  de  Barbari,  slightly  damaged, 
j^34  los. ;   The  Entombment  (2),  by  Giovanni  Antonio  da 

Brescia,  after  Mantegna,  ^48  ;  The  Holy  Family  (5),  by 
the  same,  after  the  same,  second  state,  £\\  ;  The 
Scourging  of  Christ  {\),  by  Andrea  Mantegna,  £\()  los.; 
Judith  with  the  Head  of  Holofernes  (l),  by  Girolamo 
Mocetto,  second  state,  with  the  landscape  in  the  back- 
ground, ^61  ;  The  Virgin  and  Child  enthroned,  with 
Saints  and  Angels  (unknown  to  Bartsch),  by  the  same, 
second  state,  somewhat  cut  at  bottom,  £'^(-> ;  The  Holy 
Family  in  a  Landscape  (8),  by  Benedetto  Montagna. 
^16;  The  Death  of  Abel :  God  appearing  to  Cain  (un- 
known to  Bartsch),  by  Christofiino  Robetta,  ^20  ;  Christ  s 
Entry  into  ferusalem,  by  an  anonymous  master  of  the 
1 5th  centur\-,  ^90  ;  St.  John,  from  the  set  of  the  Apostles 

4 ',  b>-  the  master  of  the  monogram  W.  with  a  mark, 
early  impression,  slightly  cut,  ;^4I  ;  and  The  Last  Supper 
\2),  by  Zwolle,  slightly  damaged,  ^44.  By  Albrecht 
Diirer  were  the  following; — Txoo  Angels  with  the  Holv 
Handkerchief,  £^i  ;  The  Prodigal  Son  (28),  earl\-  im- 
pression, slightly  cut,  £2^  ;  St.  Anne  and  the  Infant 
Virgin  (29),  ^22;  The  Virgin  with  a  Pear  (41),  ^34; 
The  Holy  Family  with  a  Butterfly  (44),  ^37  ;  St.  Jerome 
in  his  Study  (60),  ^70  ;  The  Sorceress  (67),  ^31  ;  7he 
Dream  (76),  from  the  Mariette  collection,  ^29;  The 
Little  Courier  (80),  ^25  ;  The  Small  War  Horse  (g61, 
slightly  cut,  ^21  ;  and  Coat  of  Arms,  with  a  Cock  (100), 
/30.  Woodcuts  by  the  same  artist  included  The  Apo- 
calypse of  St.  John  (60-75),  the  set  of  15,  second  states, 
£bj,  ;  Portrait  oJ  the  Emperor  Ma.ximilian  I.  (1541, 
/"21  ;  and  The  Emperor  Ma.vimilian  adoring  the 
Almighty  (App.  32),  now  ascribed  to  Hans  Springinklee, 
^22;  Emblematical  Subjects  of  a  King  (Henry  IV.) 
Hunting  the  Unicorn  (39-42),  set  of  four,  by  Jean  Duvet, 
/i44  ;  The  Poet  Virgil  suspended  in  a  basket  {I'^b),  by 
Lucas  Van  Leyden,  ^19  :  The  Ado?-ation  oJ  the  Kings 
(36),  by  Israhel  Van  Meckenem,  ^33  ;  The  Immaculate 
Virgin  (48),  by  the  same,  £41  ;  The  Organ  Player  (175) 
and  The  Falconer  {lyy),  by  the  same,  ^33  and  ^31  re- 
spectively ;  The  Virgin  .<:catea  on  a  Throne  by  the  side  of 
t/ic  Almighty  (71),  by  Martin  Schongauer,  ^26;  Panel 
of  Ornament,  with  an  Owl  devouring  a  small  bird  (108), 
by  the  same,  ^33  ;  The  Witches  Sabbath  (55),  by  Hans 
Balding,  £(yo;  and  Alcon  killing  the  Serpent  (9),  I))' 
Jean  Ulric  Pilgrim,  /40.  Etchings  by  Rembrandt  in- 
cluded Christ  presented  to  the  People,  fo\uth  st;ite,  befon- 


In   the   Sale   Room 


ihc  fii;"''«^s  in  front  of  the  tribune  were  erased,  on  india 
paper,  with  good  margin,  ^300 ;  Christ  Preaching,  ^59  ; 
Cottage  with  a  White  Paling,  second  state,  ^43  ;  Liinil- 
scape  with  three  gabled  Cottages  besitk  a  road,  third  state, 
and  the  copy,  ^42  ..Jan  Asselyn,  third  state,  with  margin, 
£iz  ;  and  Jan  Cornelius  Sylvius,  second  state,  with  good 
marsjin,  ^175.  There  were  also  several  mezzotints  after 
the  same  artist,  of  which  The  Standard-bearer,  by  W. 
I'ether,  proof  before  the  title,  with  artists'  names  in  etched 
letters,  made  ^120  ;  Man  with  a  Two-handed  Sword,  by 
the  same,  /J80  ;  The  Burgomaster,  by  K.  Houston,  proof 
before  any  letters,  /82  :  The  Syndics,  by  the  same,  proof 
before  the  title,  artists'  names  and  publication  line  in 
etched  letters,  ^88  ;  and  Portrait  of  a  Voting  Man,  said 
to  be  Prince  Rupert,  by  \'alentine  (".reen,  in  the  same 
state,  £Aio. 


ipts 


\RGE  and  varied  collection  of  books  and  manu- 
from  various  sources  was  dispersed  at  Messrs. 
Sotheby's  rooms  on  the 
last  two  days  in  April 
ind  the  first  two  days 
in  May.  The  works 
offered  included  first 
editions  of  Shake- 
speare, books  printed 
by  Caxton,  fine  illus- 
trated manuscripts, 
scarce  eighteenth-cen- 
tury French  works,  and 
sonic  rare  .Americana.  The  first  two  days  were  devoted 
to  the  sale  of  a  selection  of  rare  books  from  the  famous 
library  of  Mr.  George  W.  Fitzwilliam,  of  Milton  Hall, 
Peterborough.  Taken  in  the  order  of  the  catalogue,  the 
following  must  be  recorded : — Anthologia  Epigramma- 
tiim  Grcecorutn,  Gnece,  from  the  library  of  John,  third 
I^arl  of  Roxburghc,  1494,  editio  princeps  of  the  Antho- 
'.;y  of  Planudes,  which  made  ^31  ;  De  Civitate  Dei 
■  '  :!'ri  xxii.,  of  St.  Augustine,  1470,  £f>i;  a  second 
•  lition  of  Caxton's  translation  of  Cessolis'  The  Game 
and  Playe  of  the  Chesse  moralised,  printed  by  him  at 
Westminster,  1483,  of  which  only  two  perfect  copies  are 
known,  ^400.  It  is  interesting  to  record  that  Ur.  Ber- 
nard's copy  of  this  work  in  1698  sold  for  is.  6d.,  while 
the  copy  in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  library,  which  was 
acquired  in  1873,  was  bought  for  .£173  5s.  A  copy  of 
\)?iX\t.G's  La  Di7'ina  Comniedia,  1491,  fetched  ;^2o  ;  Hol- 
bein's Portraits  of  illustrious  persons  of  the  Court  of 
Henry  VII L,  in  2  vols.,  1792,  fjoi,;  a  first  edition  of 
Homer's  Opera  Omnia,  Graci,  148S,  made  ^285 — the 
British  museum  copy  of  this  costing  ^17;  John  Lilly's 
Euphues  the  Anatomy  of  Wit,  1617,  sold  for  ^28  ;  Nova 
Genera  et  Species  Plantarum  Brasiliensium,  by  Martius, 
3  vols.,  1824-9,  Ll^  ;  Moliere's  CEuvres,  6  vols.,  1734, 
.^68  ;  a  New  Testament,  translated  into  English  by  John 
Wyclif,  John  Purvey,  and  others,  illuminated  manuscript 
on  vellum,  English,  late  14th  century,  ^175:  Eundatio 
Ecclesiae  de  Burgo  Sancti  Petri  Eratris  ll'alteri  de 
Witilstye  Commonachi  de  Burgo  Sti  Petri,  manuscript 


on  vellum,  illuminated,  14th  century,  300  leaves,  /240 ; 
a  first  edition  of  Plato's  Opera  Omnia,  Gneci,  1513,  ^133  ; 
the  first  folio  edition  of  Mr.  William  Shakespeare's 
Comedies,  Histories  and  Tragedies,  1623,  /[450;  a  second 
impression  of  the  same,  1632,  ^235  ;  Flora  Grieca,  by 
John  Sibthorp,  1806-40,  /120;  a  first  edition  of /.».■  ^iV/o 
Peloponnesiaco  Libriviii.,  1502,^22  los. ;  a.nd  American 
Ornithology,  by  Alexander  Wilson,  Philadelphia,  1808  13, 
^^36.  This  section  was  followed  by  a  series  of  important 
items  from  anonymous  sources,  including  The  Boke  oj 
the  Common  Praier  and  Administration  of  thee  Sacra- 
mentes,  and  other  Bytes  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Churche, 
after  the  i  'se  of  the  Churche  of  Englande,  1 549,  one  of 
the  rarest  editions  of  Edward  \T.'s  first  Prayer  Book, 
and  also  the  first  book  printed  in  the  city  of  Worcester, 
which  realised  ^355  ;  a  fourth  edition  of  Shakespeare's 
Comedies,  Histories,  and  Tragedies,  1685,  ^98  ;  This 
Mater  treateth  of  a  Merchantes  Wyfe,  that  afterwarde 
went  lyke  a  Ma,  and  becam  a  great  Lorde,  by  Frederick 
of  Jennen,  original  edition,  1518,  excessively  rare,  ^105 — 
there  was  no  copy  of  this  work  in  the  Huth  library,  and 
none  in  auction  records  ;  This  boke  treath  (sic)  of  the 
lyfe  of  Virgilius  and  of  his  deth,  and  many  marvayles 
that  he  dyd  in  his  Lyfe  tyme  by  Wychcraft,  by  X'irgil, 
original  edition,  1 505,  of  which  there  are  probably  not 
more  than  four  known  copies,  ^150;  Cervantes'  Don 
Quixote,  1605-15  (Part  I.  is  the  genuine  second  issue  of 
the  first  edition  ;  Part  II.  is  the  first  edition),  /185  ;  An 
Inland  Voyage,  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  first  edition, 
1878,  ^21  ;  and  Travels  with  a  Donkey,  by  the  same, 
first  edition,  1879,  ^12  los.  A  selection  from  the  library 
of  Lady  Lucas,  comprising  a  fine  series  of  Daniell's  pub- 
lications, were  included  in  the  third  day's  sale.  The 
Daniell  series,  which  were  catalogued  in  seven  lots, 
produced  a  total  of  /132,  the  chief  items  being  African 
Scenery  and  Animals  (first  part),  1804-5,  ^"d  Oriental 
Scenery  :  Views  in  Hindoostan,  3  vols. ,  1 795- 1 801 ,  which 
realised  ^25  los.  and  ^58  respectively.  A  New  Plan 
of  ye  Great  Town  of  Boston,  1743,  made  ^68,  and  ^210 
was  given  for  seven  volumes  of  John  Boydell's  Collection 
of  Prints,  1769.  Other  items  in  this  section  were  A 
Collection  of  Roses  from  Nature,  by  .Mary  Lawrence, 
'799.  £(^S  ;  ^^"^  Glorious  Epiphany,  by  Patrick,  1678, 
^28;  and/}  Collection  of  Prints  from  Pictures  illustrat- 
ing the  Dramatic  Works  of  Shakespeare,  2  \ols. ,  J.  and 
J.  Boydell,  1803,  ^45- 

On  the  same  day,  from  an  anonymous  source,  a  fine 
copy  of  The  Birds  of  America,  by  John  James  .■\udubon, 
1840-4,  sold  for  ^56;  and  ^45  was  given  for  The 
History  and  Topography  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Mary, 
Islington,  by  .Samuel  Lewis,  1842.  The  concluding  day 
mainly  consisted  of  books  the  property  of  .Mr.  S.  L. 
Phipson,  the  prices  attained  being  consistently  excel- 
lent. The  sale  opened  with  a  fine  series  of  works  by 
R.  .\ckermann.  The  Microcosm  of  London,  3  vols., 
first  edition,  1808-10,  made  ^28;  A  History  of  the 
i'niversity  of  Cambridge,  2  vols.,  1815,  ^^27;  History 
of  the  Colleges  of  Winchester,  Eton,  and  Westminster, 
etc..  \f,\t,  £^\  :  and  A  /'icturesi/ue  Tour  of  the  English 
Lakes,   iSji,  /Jio. 
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At  a  sale  at  Christie's  on  May  2nd,  consisting  of  Oriental 
porcelain  and  decorative  objects,  the  only  lots  worthy  of 
record   were   a   figure  of  Kwan  -  Yin, 
Furniture,  ,5  in.  high,  Ming,  which  sold  for^l47, 

Porcelain  and  ^^^  ^  -^  of  Chinese  famiUe-verte 
Objects  ot  Art  oviform  vases  and  covers,  igi  in. 
high,  Kang-He,  which  realised  ^168;  while  on  the  7th, 
among  the  old  English  furniture  and  porcelain  the  prin- 
cipal prices  were  .£157  los.,  given  for  an  old  Worcester 
hexagonal  vase  and  cover,  15  in.  high;  ^210  for  a 
Louis  XV'.  oblong  writing-table,  32  in.  wide,  inlaid  with 
trellis-work  in  various  woods;  and  .£252  for  another 
Louis  XV.  oblong  writing-table,  4  ft.  9  in.  wide.  At  the 
end  of  the  sale  a  room  of  Tudor  panelling,  comprising 
300  super  ft.,  and  forming  a  room  8  ft.  5  in.  high,  was 
offered,  and  was  finally  sold  for  ^588.  On  the  Thursday 
following,  old  English  pottery,  furniture,  Eastern  rugs 
and  carpets  from  various  sources,  made  for  the  most  part 
moderate  figures,  the  exception  beinga  Whieldon  Toby- 
Filpot  jug,  iii  in.  high,  which  made  ^63.  Three  in- 
teresting items  from  an  anonymous  source  were  a  salt- 
glaze  two-handled  cup,  inscribed  in  blue,  "God  bless 
Prince  Charles,"  6i  in.  high,  7f  in.  diam.;  a  salt-glaze 
jug  decorated  with  flower-sprays  in  colours,  and  bearing 
the  name  John  Kirkham,  1768,  6i  in.  high:  and  a  salt- 
glaze  mug,  illustrating  the  capture  of  Porto  Bello  by 
.\dmiral  Vernon,  1739,  6J  in.  high,  3J  in.  diam.,  which 
made  .^120  15s.,  .£52  los.,  and  ^,'152  5s.  respectively. 
The  chief  item  in  the  sale  proved  to  be  a  fine  jug  by 
Ralph  Wood,  modelled  as  Martha  Gunn,  seated,  holding 
a  bottle,  \o\  in.  high,  which  realised  /630,  the  highest 
price  on  record  :  while  amongst  the  furniture  were  the  fol- 
lowing i—.'Vn  Irish  mahogany  side-table,  carved  with  a 
lion's  mask,  and  supported  on  lions'  claw  feet,  4  ft.  6  in. 
wide,  .£182  15s.;  a  Queen  Anne  red  lacquer  cabinet  deco- 
rated with  Chinese  landscapes,  8  ft.  high,  ^,'420 ;  an  old 
English  clock,  by  James  Green,  4  ft.  9  in.  high, /;i4i  15s.; 
an  old  English  red  lacquer  cabinet,  decorated  with  Chinese 
landscapes  in  gold,  3  ft.  high,  3  ft.  2  in.  wide,  .£451  los. ; 
and  an  old  English  marqueterie  cabinet,  17th  century, 
5  ft.  4  in.  high,  3  ft.  6  in.  wide,  .^147.  On  the  14th, 
at  the  King  Street  rooms,  a  miniature  of  Lady  Mary 
Howard,  school  of  Holbein,  sold  for  .£525. 

The  month's  sales  at  Christie's  were  brought  to  a  close 
with  the  collection  of  old  English  furniture  and  porcelain, 
being  a  portion  of  the  Bretby  heirlooms,  passing  under 
the  wills  of  the  7th  Earl  of  Chesterfield  and  the  Dowager- 
Countess  of  Chesterfield,  also  the  property  of  the  Earl 
and  Countess  of  Carnarvon,  which  occupied  two  days — 
May  29th  and  30th — over  ^22,000  being  realised.  As  a 
whole,  the  items  otfered  were  of  high  quality,  and  prices 
in  consequence  were  relatively  good.  Two  pieces  amongst 
the  furniture  stand  out.  These  were  a  pair  of  Sheraton 
satinvvood  cabinets,  8  ft.  3  in.  high,  7  ft.  wide,  which 
realised  .£2,357  los.,  and  a  Sheraton  marqueterie  com- 
mode of  semi-circular  shape,  4  ft.  6  in.  wide,  which  made 
.£924,  indicating  the  steady  appreciation  of  the  work  of 
this  1 8th  century  master.  Several  other  .Sheraton  pieces 
were  included,  notably  a  Sheraton  circular  mahogany  table 
of  French  design,  13^  in.  diam.,  ;£357  los. ;  a  Sheraton 
satinwood  settee,  6  ft.  9  in.  wide,  .£504  ;  and  a  Sheraton 
mahogany  writing-table  with  three  drawers,  5  ft.  3  in.  wide, 
^273.  The  work  of  Sheraton's  greater  contemporary,  Chip- 
pendale, was  also  represented,  two  of  his  mirrors  in  gilt 
frames,  carved  with  branches  of  flowers  and  with  figures 
standing  beneath  pagoda-shaped  canopies  at  the  tops, 
6  ft.  high,  4  ft.  wide,  making  ^{Ji.oso;  eight  arm-chairs, 
the  framework  carved  in  the  French  style,  and  partly 
gilt,  /819;  and  four  mahogany  chairs  and  an  arm-chair, 


with  mterlaced  backs  carved  with  flutmg,  on  carved 
cabriole  legs  with  ball-and-claw  feet,  £241  los.  Other 
interesting  lots  in  the  section  devoted  to  English  furni- 
ture were  an  Adam  mahogany  side-table,  5  ft.  3  in.  wide, 
.^204  15s.;  a  lacquer  cabinet,  3  ft.  8  in.  wide,  on  an  old  Eng- 
lish gilt-wood  stand,  £boc)  ;  and  an  old  English  commode 
in  the  French  taste,  4  ft.  8  in.  wide,  i8th  century,  .£399. 
The  first  portion  of  the  sale  comprised  Oriental,  French, 
and  English  porcelain.  The  prices  on  the  whole  were 
moderate,  only  two  items  reaching  three  figures,  these 
being  a  Sevres  cabinet  consisting  of  eight  pieces,  which 
fetched  .£105,  and  a  pair  of  Chelsea  figures,  shepherd 
and  shepherdess,  12J  in.  high,  ^304  los.  The  second 
day's  sale  was  mainly  devoted  to  objects  of  art,  such  as 
snuff-boxes,  tablet  cases,  and  watches.  Among  the  first- 
named  the  chief  were  a  circular  gold  snuff-box,  enamelled 
dark-blue,  green,  and  marbled-pink,  £\\T,  and  an  oblong 
gold  snuff-box,  the  lid,  sides,  and  base  set  with  enamel 
plaques  painted  with  .?'i?«r<' subjects  after  Greuze,  £;i')')  5s. 
In  conclusion,  mention  must  be  made  of  four  panels  of 
Gobelin  silk  tapestry,  woven  with  Neptune  standing 
beneath  a  canopy  festooned  with  shells  and  fishing-nets, 
8  ft.  high,  3  ft.  6  in.  wide,  which  sold  for  ^787  los. 

Some  important  prices  were  obtained  in  a  sale  held 
by  Messrs.  Nichols,  Young,  Hunt  &;  Co.,  at  Bristol,  on 
May  14th,  15th,  and  17th,  the  occasion  being  the  dis- 
persal of  the  contents  of  Cote  House,  Westbury-on- 
Trym.  The  chief  piece  in  the  sale  was  a  finely  carved 
arm-chair,  dated  1699,  with  cane  seat  and  centre-back, 
and  carved  with  a  scroll-work  surmounted  with  a  coat  ot 
arms,  which  realised  /315  ;  while  other  lots  of  interest 
were  a  Waterford  cut-glass  sweetmeat  stand,  16  in.  high, 
which  fetched  ^^156,  and  an  Adam  side-table,  6  ft.  6  in. 
wide,  which  sold  for  ^85. 

The  sales  held  at  Messrs.  Puttick  &  Simpson's  rooms 
during  May  included  quite  a  large  number  of  important 
items.  The  objects  disposed  of  comprised  lots  of  such 
varied  interest  as  Baxter  prints,  old  English  glass,  and 
iSth  century  engravings.  The  last-named,  which  were 
dispersed  on  the  30th,  were  notable  for  the  well-sustained 
prices  realised  for  five  of  the  well-known  set  of  the  "Cries 
of  London,"  by  Schiavonetti,  Cardon,  and  Vendramini, 
after  Wheatley.  These  five  colour  prints  produced  an 
aggregate  of  ^^434  14s.,  the  principal  print  being  Do  you 
-want  any  Matches  ?  which  made  ^107  2s. ;  New  Mac'krel 
and  Sweet  China  Oranges  each  made  ^84  ;  Two  bunches 
of  Primroses,  ^96  12s.';  zxiA.  Knives,  Scissors,  and  Rasors 
to  Grind,  ^63.  A  very  fine  impression  of  Lady  Hamilton 
as  a  Bacchante,  by  Henry  Meyer,  after  Romney,  in 
colours,  made  ^^651;  and  Industry  and  Economy,  by 
Ward,  after  Singleton  and  Morland,  in  colours,  .£147. 
On  the  i6th,  when  the  contents  of  33,  Connaught  Square, 
were  dispersed  by  Messrs.  Puttick  &  Simpson,  a  work  by 
D.  Serres,  Lord  Haivke's  Action  off  Quiberon  Bay,  29  in. 
by  45i  in.,  made  ^^105.  One  of  the  works  of  this  artist 
has  recently  been  acquired  by  the  National  Gallery,  and 
reproduced  in  THE  CONNOISSEUR  for  April  this  year. 
On  the  same  day,  at  Messrs.  Puttick  vt  Simpson's  rooms, 
a  large  collection  of  Baxter  and  other  similar  colour 
jn-ints  was  sold,  the  chief  items  being  First  Impres- 
sions, which  realised  £\^  15s.;  and  The  Parting  Look, 
£\i,  14s.,  and  another  impression  of  the  same,  ^11  iis. 
As  regards  the  last  two  items,  we  take  this  opportunity 
of  pointing  out  that,  owing  to  a  mistake  when  pricing  the 
catalogue  of  Messrs.  Puttick  &  Simpson's  sale  held  on 
January  22nd,  1917,  the  price  of  The  Parting  Look,  lot 
239,  was  recorded  in  our  April  number  for  that  year, 
page  227,  as  having  realised  ^20.  The  price  this  print 
actually  realised  was  £1  5s. 
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Mould  for  making  Clay  Pipes 

My  illustration  shows  a  mould  used  tor  many  be  seen  at  the  top  of  the  illustration.     Just   below 

years  by  a  clay-pipe  maker  at  St.  Albans.     It  is  cast  is  a  full-face  view  in  white  clay  ;   unfortunately  the 

in  some  hard  metal,  and  is  of  considerable  weight.  stem  of  this. pipe  is  wanting.     On  the  right  and  left 

The  pipe  complete,  in  terra-cotta  coloured  clay,  will  are  sections  of  the  mould,  the  profile  of  the  subject 
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being  beautifully  brouj^ht  out.  'I'lie  iron  below  is  a 
"stopper,"  used  for  forming  tht-  bowl,  and  the  wire 
with  a  cork  on  the  end  is  for  plunging  down  the  stem 
to  form  the  channel  through  which  the  smoke  is 
drawn. 

In  the  mould  the  .stem  of  the  pipe  was  straight 
when  taken  out  ;  it  would  Ite  slightly  bent  before  it 
was  baked.  I  am  informed  that  the  man  who  used 
this  mould  was  the  last  of  his  class  in  Hertfordshire, 
hand-made  pipes  having  gradually  disappeared. 

The  long  clay  pipe,  or  "churchwarden,"  was  made 
in  large  number.s,  many  of  the  old  innkeepers  having 
special  moulds  made,  which  showed  on  the  .stem  of 
the  pipe  the  sign  of  the  house,  such  as  "  The  Cross 
Keys,"  "  The  King's  Head,"  "  Black  Boy,"  etc.,  etc. 
"London"  may  be  seen  on  the  one  in  the  illustration. 

The  makers  hawked  the  pipes  through  the  country. 
As  a  la<l    I    well   remember  seeing  them  going  from 


village  to  village  ;  even  the  women  hawkers,  with  their 
large  baskets  of  oddments,  had  a  corner  for  a  small 
stock  of  "churchwardens."  As  each  patron  of  the 
village  inn  liked  a  clean  pipe  nightly,  "  mine  host," 
after  the  company  had  left,  gathered  all  the  pipes  that 
had  been  used,  placed  them  lengthways  in  a  pipe- 
burner,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  The  Connoisseur 
for  November,  191 2  (p.  185),  and  then  plunged  them 
into  a  wood  fire.  In  due  time  all  the  old  used  pipes 
were  restored  to  their  pristine  beauty,  and  were  on  the 
ne.xt  evening  handed  round  as  brand-new  ones.  The 
ubiquitous  cigarette  has  helped  to  kill  the  "  church- 
warden "  and  the  pipe-maker. 

Tobacco-smoking  appears  to  ha\-e  been  first  prac- 
tised in  England  in  the  sixteenth  century.  A  writer 
in  1573  says:  "In  these  daies  the  taking-in  of  the 
smoke  of  the  Indian  herb  called  tabaco  by  an  instru- 
ment  like  a   ladell    is  greatly   taken   up   and   used   in 


Notes 


England  against  rheumes."  Tlu-  rich  used  a  silver 
pipe,  and  the  poor  man  contented  himself  with  a 
walnut  shell  and  a  straw.  An  important  industry  in 
pipe-making  soon  developed  in  many  countries,  the 
articles  being  made  in  clay,  meerschaum,  wood,  ivory, 
amber,  etc.,  etc. 

The  early  pipes  used  in  this  country  had  a  small 
bowl,  thick  stem,  and  a  flat  place  under  the  bowl  on 
which  the  pipe  could  rest ;  they  were  commonly 
called  fairy  pipes.  The  writer  has  several  in  his 
collection  ;  but  a  good  illustration  and  an  interesting 
article  by  Mr.  M.  H.  H.  Macartney  will  be  seen  in 
the  issue  of  this  magazine  for  October,  1906.  Many 
examples  of  what  might  be  called  freak  pipes  are  also 
given.  He  quotes  a  writer  who  says  that  smoking 
is  "a  lone  man's  companion,  a  bachelor's  friend, 
a  hungry  man's  food,  a  sad  man's  cordial,  a  wakeful 
man's  sleep,  a  chilly  man's  fire,  while  for  staunch- 
ing of  wounds,  purging  of  rheums,  and  settling  the 
stomach,  there's  no  herb  like  unto  it  under  the  canoi)y 
of  heaven." 

On  the  other  hand.  King  James  I.,  in  his  "counler- 
blast"against  tobacco,  speaks  of  this  "precious  stink." 

.Mv  other  illustration  shows  a  pair  of  lazy-tongs  that 
might  well  have  been  included  in  my  article  in  the 
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January  number   (191  7)  of  this 


journal,  p.  18,  on  "  Bygones  of  the 
Georgian  Period,"  as  they  were  often  to  be  found  in 
my  lady'.s  work-basket.  The  pair  illustrated  recently 
came  to  me  at  the  death  of  a  relative  in  her  eighty- 
fifth  year.  In  Dr.  Murray's  Dictionary  they  are 
described  as  "a  system  of  several  pairs  of  levers 
crossing  and  pivoted  at  their  centres  in  the  manner  of 
scissors,  so  connected  that  the  movement  of  the  first 
pair  is  communicated  to  the  last,  which  is  fitted  with 
ends  resembling  a  pair  of  tongs  for  picking  up  objects 
at  a  distance."  The  same  is  applied  also  to  a  similar 
combination  of  levers  used  in  machinery.  In  the 
illustration  they  are  shown  about  three-quarter  size. 
When  closed  (without  handles  or  grips)  they  measure 
\\  in.,  and  when  fully  expanded  23  in.  They  were 
of  great  use  to  invalids  for  picking  any  light  article 
off  the  floor  or  reaching  over  a  large  table.  The  pair 
shown  is  of  steel,  the  workmanship  being  very  fine 
and  exact.  They  were  sometimes  called  lattice-tongs, 
as  they  expanded  and  contracted  like  lattice-work. 
The  "  dog-tongs  "  that  were  formerly  used  for  turning 
unruly  animals  out  of  church  were  constructed  on 
exactly  the  same  principle.  Tliey  were  made  of  wood 
or  iron,  and  would  reach,  when  fully  open,  about  5  ft. 
They  may  still  be  seen  in  some  of  the  church  vestries 
in  N'orih  Wales  and  Anglesea.     A  pair  in  wood  are 
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in  Bangor  Cathedral.  I  have  handled  several  pairs 
made  of  iron,  and  the  power  of  the  grip  is  remarkable, 
and  would  enable  the  "  dog-whipper  "  to  expel  an 
unruly  canine  member  of  the  congregation  without 
any  fear  of  his  becoming  unpleasantly  familiar. — 
Maberi.v  I'liii.i.it's,  F.S.A.,  iMificld. 

De.\r  Sir, — Some  time  ago  you  were  good  enough 
to  [)ublish  a  letter  from  me,  suggesting  that  with  the 
coming  of  peace  we  shall  be  faced 
with  the  prospect  of  impoverished 
German  officers  and  soldiers  trying 
to  sell  valuable  antiques  that  they  have  stolen  from 
I-" ranee  and  Belgium,  and  suggesting  that  measures 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  sale  or  re-sale  of  such 
things  in  Allied  countries.  This  letter  produced  a 
reply  from  .Monsieur  Paul  Lambotte,  pointing  out 
that  legal  machinery  had  already  been  constructed  by 
the  Allies  to  deal  with  the  matter.  I  see  it  announced, 
however,  that  the  produce  of  a  lot  of  German  thefts  is 
being  sold  in  Holland,  and  therefore  hope  you  will  be 
able  to  spare  space  to  raise  the  (juestion  whether  any 
steps  can  be  taken  at  once  to  prevent  the  re-sale  in 
Allied  countries  of  any  pieces  that,  so  to  speak,  can- 
not "pass  the  censor."  A  clear-cut  statement  issued 
now  in  Allied  and  Neutral  countries  might  go  far  to 
prevent  neutral  dealers  losing  money  by  purchase  of 
goods  for  a  closed  market. — ^Vours  faithfully,  Veritas. 

In  the  illustrated  notice  on  a  design  for  an  interior 
which  appeared  in  our  last  number,  page  119,  we  in- 
advertently omitted  to  state  that  the 
Design  for  an        designer,  Mr.  Joshua  Garside,  was 
Interior  ■         j    •        ,_  j-  ,t 

employed  in  the  studio  at  Messrs. 

Shoolbred's,  Tottenham  Court  Road.  Messrs.  Shool- 
bred  have  been  particularly  successful  with  this  section 
of  their  business,  their  studio  staff  being  constantly 
employed  in  preparing  and  carrying  out  schemes  of 
internal  decoration. 

The  two  colour-prints,  A  Boy  employed  in  Burning 
il'eeds  and  T/ie  IVeary  Sportsman,  are  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mrs.  John  Mango,  of  27,  Palace 
Court,  whose  collection  of  eighteenth- 
century  colour-prints  will  form  the  subject  of  an  article 
in  an  early  number  of  Tmc  Connoisskur. 

We  regret  that  in  the  article  by  Mr.  Fred  Roe, 
"The  Art  of  the  Cofferer,"  in  our  number  for  Octo- 
ber, 1915,  we  omitted  to  state  that 
the  oak  chest  illustrated  on  page  72 
was  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Thos.  Scales  Carter,  of  Oak 
House,  llklev,  who  kindly  sup|)lied  the  photograph. 
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Bv  the  generosity  of  an  anonymous  donor,  the  National 
Gallery  gains  an  interesting  piece  of  information  on  the 
diversity  of  Gerard   Honthorst's 


A  Portrait  by 
Honthorst,  for  the 


1  Gallery 


work.  This  painter  was  fairly  known 
in  his  candle  or  lamp-light  pic- 
tures, by  which  he  won  the  name  of 
Gherardo  della  Notte  ;  in  his  thin,  flat  portraits  of  the 
Queen  of  Bohemia  and  her  family,  and  in  his  phases  of 
Mytens,  Miereveldt,  and  Van  Dyck  influence  ;  but  he 
was  not  generally  credited  with  a  Van  der  Heist  manner 
as  well. 

Born  in  i  590,  he  began  his  somewhat  chameleon  career 


under  Bloemart,  at  Utrecht.  About  1610  he  visited 
Rome,  there  succumbing  to  the  Tenebrosi  fashion,  in 
which  he  painted  his  famous  night  pieces — such  as  the 
Hampton  Court  Singing  by  Lamplight  and  Ma7-y  and 
Joseph.  He  was  back  in  Holland  by  1621,  was  dean  of 
St.  Luke's  Guild  at  Utrecht  in  1623,  and  in  1628  came  to 
London  to  work  on  the  decoration  of  Whitehall.  While 
in  England  he  painted  a  few  portraits,  but  the  shortness 
of  his  stay  must  have  made  the  list  of  his  English  sitters 
small.  He  was  at  home  in  Utrecht  in  December,  1628, 
engaged  on  his  great  picture,  now  at  Hampton  Court,  of 
the  Queen  of  Bohemia  and  her  family  and  the   Duke  of 
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Buckingham.  The  next  year  he  painted  also  for  Charles  1. 
a  group  of  that  king,  his  queen,  and  children,  which 
\'ertue  noted  at  Somerset  House.  From  then  onward 
he  seems  to  have  been  monopolised  by  the  Queen  of 
Hohemia  and  the  Prince  of  Orange.  A  good  example  of 
his  best  individual  style  is  the  Portrait  of  a  Lady  (1639), 
in  the  Dulwich  Gallery.  His  portraits  of  the  next  decade 
show  \'an  Dyck's  influence  strongly.  Typical  of  this 
phase  are  the  Combe  Abbey  Earl  of  Craven  (1650)  and 
Prince  Edward,  Count  Palatine  (1647). 

Then  suddenly  we  come  to  the  Dutch  Officer  (1651), 
presented  to  the  nation  by  Mr.  Arthur  Brown.  But  for 
the  excellent  and  indisputable  signature,  we  should  be 
at  a  loss  for  a  satisfactory  attribution.  The  influence 
that  at  once  proclaims  itself  is  BartholonKLus  Van  der 
Heist's,  and  but  few  traces  of  Honthorst's  earlier  charac- 
teristics are  apparent.  Perhaps  the  clearest  is  the  flesh 
colour — an  unusual  salmon  tint,  doubtless  the  legacy  of 
his  training  as  Gherardo  della  N'otte.  The  half-tones  are 
grey,  almost  slaty,  as  was  habitual  with  Honthorst.  For 
the  rest,  the  picture  is  competently  designed,  and  the 
sky  background,  with  the  jetty  and  fort  of  some  harbour 
low  down  on  the  right,  make  an  attractive  setting.  Not 
unusually  with  Dutch  portraits,  the  name  of  De  Ruyter 
had  fastened  on  to  this  picture  ;  but  in  the  absence  of 
more  positive  attributes  than  a  jetty  and  fort,  that  tempt- 
ing identification  should  be  cautiously  considered. 

Ww.Y  \  DOZEN  painters  were  seen  to  advantage  at  the 
twenty-third  exhibition  of  the  International  Society  at  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery,  among  them 
The  International     ^,gj„g  y^^    -^    Anning   Bell,  who  in 
Society  of  yy^^  Garden  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty 

Sculptors  and  ^^^^^  another  excursion  into  the 

Gravers  realm  of  romance.     To  successfully 

exploit  this  region  requires  special  qualifications,  for  the 
artist  has  to  invest  his  conception  with  a  sense  of  remote- 
ness from  present-day  environment,  as  well  as  express  it 
with  actuality  and  conviction.  Mr.  Bell's  work  fulfilled 
both  these  conditions.  He  had  laid  his  scene  in  the 
corner  of  an  old-world  Italian  garden.  Framed  between 
a  couple  of  dark,  high  columns  were  a  bevy  of  sleeping 
maidens,  reclining  in  graceful  attitudes  on  the  stones  of 
a  small  paved  alcove.  Behind  them  were  a  group  of 
tall  arches,  through  which  could  be  caught  a  glimpse  of 
shady  trees  and  green-sward  with  blue  mountains  beyond^ 
and  over  all  a  deep  blue  sky  faintly  permeated  with  the 
glow  of  early  evening.  The  melody  of  the  rich  colour- 
scheme,  and  theeven,  rhythmic  balance  of  the  composition, 
all  help  to  invest  the  picture  with  a  sensuous  charm  and 
an  aspect  of  tranquil  beauty  that  are  most  fascinating. 
Mr.  James  Pryde  is  another  romantic  artist,  gifted  with 
such  imaginative  power  that  he  is  able  to  invest  a  drawing 
of  a  paving-stone  or  a  lamp-post  with  an  eerie  sense  of 
mystery.  This  faculty  was  exemplified  in  his  picture  of 
The  Monument,  which  showed  a  solitary  figure  standing 
by  a  colossal  statue  apparently  erected  in  some  vast  cave, 
the  upper  portion  of  which  was  merged  in  unpenetrable 
gloom.  It  was  impressive,  but  the  artist  had  failed  to 
give  the  spectator  an  adequate  clue  to  the  meaning  of 


the  work,  and  it  presented  itself  more  in  the  guise  of  an 
unsolved  and  bewildering  enigma  than   as  a  perfectly 
realised  conception.     A  statue  was  also  the  leading  motif 
of  one  of  Mr.  Charles  Ricketts'  works  representing  the 
final  scene  in  Don  Juan.      It  was,  however,   the  least 
telling  part  of  the  picture.     In  the  story  of  Don  Giovanni 
the  statue  which  comes  to  life  is  that  of  the  Commandant, 
killed  by  the  hero,  and  the  figure,  when  it  comes  to  con- 
duct the  latter  to  the  nether  regions,   should  make  a 
terrifying  and  awesome  appearance  ;  but  the  artist  had 
pictured  the  figure  as  a  Roman  warrior,  characterised  by 
a  classic  serenity  of  countenance  and  attitude  that  struck 
a  discordant  note  to  the  grim  tragedy  of  the  rest  of  the 
conception.      In  his  Holy  Women  and  the  Angel  of  the 
Resurrection,  Mr.    Ricketts  had  the  merit  of  presenting 
an  original  version  of  a  much  hackneyed  theme.    He  had 
emphasised  its  dramatic  side,  taking  for  the  keynote  of 
his  work  the  fright  and  awe  of  the  three  women  at  the 
apparition  of  the  celestial  visitor.     To  this  everything 
was  subordinated  ;  the  irregular,  tumultuous  lines  of  the 
composition,  and  the  strident  tones  of  the  blue,  green,  and 
yellow  forming  the  leading  accents  in  the  colour-scheme, 
all  contributing  to  the  sensation  of  trouble  and  disquiet 
permeating  the  work.    It  was  a  powerful  and  striking  con- 
ception, vividly  realised,  though  neither  following  orthodox 
tradition  nor  strictly  in  accordance  with  scriptural  narra- 
tive.    Sir  William  Orpen  was  thoroughly  adequate  in  his 
Lieut.   Carroll  Carstairs,  M.C.,  a  portrait  swiftly  and 
easily  painted,  yet  leaving  out  nothing  that  could  have 
added  to  its  aspect  of  completeness.     Mr.  A.  McEvoy 
was   not    so   satisfying.      His   Mrs.    Michell   looked   as 
though  it  could  have  been  carried  forward  with  advan- 
tage, the  modelling  of  face  and  figure  being  wanting  in 
refinement  and  finish ;  while  his  portrait  of  Madame  de 
Gandarillas  and  her  Three  Children,  though  pleasing  in 
colour,  was  too  slightly  handled  for  the  size  and  impor- 
tance of  the  work,  and  the  figures  gave  one  the  uncom- 
fortable impression  that  they  were  tumbling  out  of  the 
canvas.      More  perfect  as  a  work  of  art  was  Sir  John 
Lavery's  Hazel  in  Red  and  Gold.      Its  elegance  was  a 
little  artificial,  and  the  coloration  of  the  flesh-tones  con- 
ventional,  but  the  graceful  pose  of  the  figure,  the  deft 
arrangement  of  the  gorgeous   hues,  jewel-like  in  their 
brilliance,  which  lighted  up  the   sumptuous  robes  and 
head-gear  of  the  sitter,  and  the  air  of  distinction  with 
which  the  artist  had  invested  her,  all  combined  to  pro- 
duce a  beautiful  unison  and  a  totality  of  effect  that  made 
it  one  of  the  most  complete  and  fascinating  works  in  the 
exhibition.      Sir  John's  Wharf,  Sutton  Courtney,  a  rixer 
scene,   backed  by  deep  green  trees  and  warmed  by  a 
brilliant  dash  of  contrasting  colour  in  the  foreground, 
was  also  one  of  the   best   landscapes  there.      Equally 
effective,  and  perhaps  more  true  to  nature,  was  Mr.  D.Y. 
Cameron's  Early  Spring  in  Strathearn,  in  which   the 
fine  lineal  arrangement  and  the  tender  dulcet  colouring 
helped  to  produce  a  picture  of  restful  charm  and  tran- 
quillity.     Mr.  A.  I).  Peppercorn's  Sand  Bani;  if  some- 
what black  in  its  colour  and  coarse  in  its  handling,  was 
impressively  bold  and  large  in  feeling.     Of  Mr.  Oliver 
Hall's  trio  of  landscapes,  the  Windmill  Hill  wa^ilhe  most 
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successful.  Finely  composed,  and  painted  with  great 
virility,  it  possessed  every  attraction  but  that  of  colour, 
the  dun  tones,  predominating  throughout,  giving  it  the 
appearance  of  a  faded  old  master.  Mr.  John  S. 
Sargent's  portrait  of  Viscountess  Acheson  served  as  a 
reminder  of  his  earlier  achievements.  In  reminded  one 
of  a  Lawrence,  drawn  with  a  certainty  and  knowledge 
rarely  attained  by  that  artist,  but  wanting  in  some  of  the 
fascination  with  which  he  invested  his  feminine  sitters. 
Among  the  works  by  foreign  artists,  the  representations 
of  the  Thames  by  Mr.  Albert  Baertsoen  were  distin- 
guished by  the  sincerity  of  their  outlook  and  the  soundness 
of  their  technique. 

An  important  picture  by  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.,  O.  M., 
has  just  been  added  to  the  Corporation  of  London's 
permanent  collection  at  the  Guild- 
hall Gallery.  It  is  the  Ariadne  in 
Naxos,  a  work  of  most  tender  ex- 
pression and  poetic  feeling.  It  is 
the  gift  of  Alderman  Sir  Marcus  Samuel,  Bart.,  who 
was  Lord  .Mayor  in  1902-3.  The  picture  was  acquired 
by  the  late  Lord  Uavey  direct  from  the  painter,  and 
at  the  sale  of  his  effects  at  Christie's  at  his  decease 
it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  C.  Morland  Agnew,  who,  in 
conjunction  with  his  wife,  gave  it  to  the  great  Red  Cross 
sale  at  Messrs.  Christie's.  It  was  there  purchased, 
through  the  Arts  Collections  Fund,  on  the  13th  April, 
1918,    by  Sir  Marcus  .Samuel,   for   1,050  guineas. 
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Wlien  Theseus  was  sent  by  his  father  to  convey  the 
tribute  of  the  Athenians  to  Minotaurus,  Ariadne,  in  her 
love  for  him,  provided  him  with  a  thread  to  enable  him 
to  hnd  his  way  out  of  the  labyrinth.  Theseus  in  return 
promised  to  wed  her,  and  she  left  Crete  with  him,  and 
they  arrived  together  in  the  island  of  Naxos,  one  of  the 
Cyclades,  in  the  /Egean  Sea.  Here,  as  tradition  states, 
Theseus  forsook  her,  and  she  was  left  in  loneliness  in 
Naxos.     This  is  the  moment  the  artist  has  seized. 

There  are  different  accounts  of  the  ultimate  fate  ol 
Ariadne.  The  prettiest  legend  makes  her  the  bride  of 
Dionysus,  the  panthers  by  her  side  in  the  picture,  a  beast 
sacred  to  Dionysus,  and  perhaps  symbolising  his  ap- 
proach, indicating  this.  He  was  so  enamoured  of  her 
beauty  that  he  flung  the  crown  he  had  given  her  to  the 
sky,  where  it  remained  a  brilliant  constellation  in  her 
honour. 

(hid's  beautiful  reference  to  her  runs  thus  : — 

"To  her  in  loneliness  and  l)iUer  tears, 
Bacchus  brought  love  and  aid  ;  — ihat  she  miglU  lie 
Bright  with  unfading  stars,  he  plucked  the  crown 
From  off  her  brow,  and  Hung  it  to  the  skies  ; 
Through  the  thin  air  it  flies,  and  as  it  flies 
Sudden  the  gems  are  turned  to  fire,  and  fixed 
Remain,  and  keep  the  semblance  of  a  crown." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  was  one  of  the  pictures 
I  selected  in  1890  for  the  first  Loan  Exhibition  at  the 
Guildliall.      There  only  for  a  few  weeks  then,  it  is  now 
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permanently  ihere  by  the  generosity  of  Sir  Marcus.  The 
C.allery,  administered  and  paid  for  by  the  Corporation 
of  London  out  of  its  private  funds,  is  open  freely  to  the 
pubhc  every  day  of  the  week. — A.  (i.  Te.mim.k. 

The  twenty-eighth  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Society  of 

Portrait  Painters  at  the  Royal   Institute  Galleries  was 

_,      _        ,  below  the  average,  a  fact  not  to  be 

The  Royal  ,        ,  ,        ■    ■ 

„     .  ,  wondered  at  when  it  is  remembered 

Por'trak°Painters  ''°"'  '"=*">■  "^ '''  Pron^inent  members 
are  engaged  on  work  having  more 
or  less  direct  connection  with  the  war.  Military  por- 
traits were  hardly  more  numerous  than  in  times  of  peace, 
and  the  most  attractive  pictures  shown  were  undeniably 
those  of  women  and  children.  Among  the  latter,  two 
examples  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Shannon  took  a  conspicuous  place. 
The  one  of  Winston  showed  a  small,  bare-legged  boy  in 
a  white  frock,  regarding  the  spectator  with  a  look  half 
of  timidity  and  half  of  awakening  confidence.  It  was 
natural  and  happily  caught,  and  the  figure  of  the  child 
set  down  with  certainty  and  conviction,  though  rather 
small  for  the  size  of  the  canvas.  Mr.  Shannon's  second 
picture  was  nominally  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Frederick  Guest 
ami  her  Son,  but  the  names  of  the  personages  in  the  title 
should  have  been  reversed,  for  the  figure  of  the  mother, 
though  prettily  rendered,  appeared  to  have  been  pur- 
posely subordinated  to  that  of  the  child.  The  latter  was 
one  of  the  most  life-like  and  animated  babies  ever  set 
down  on  canvas.  Perched  on  the  top  of  a  cushion, 
lustily  crowing  and  regarding  the  world  with  laughing 
confidence,  he  might  be  taken  as  a  type  of  infantile 
sturdiness  and  good  humour.  The  better  of  Sir  John 
Lavery's  two  contributions  was  less  a  portrait  \.ha.x\a.f;enre 
picture,  being  a  view  of  Lady  Lavery's  bedroom,  with  her 
ladyship  shown  as  a  small  but  elegant  figure  sitting  up  in 
a  large  French  bed.  The  tall  gilded  posts  of  the  latter, 
almost  touching  the  ceiling,  made  a  striking  contrast 
against  the  blue  walls  of  the  room.  The  same  colours 
were  repeated  in  different  parts  of  the  picture,  while  the 
introduction  of  some  delicate  pink  draperies  and  masses 
of  white  furnished  the  other  ingredients  of  a  beautiful 
colour  harmony,  delightfully  suggestive  of  feminine  charm 
and  daintiness.  Haifa  dozen  canvases  by  Mr.  Frank  O. 
Salisbury  showed  a  more  assured  handling  and  greater 
breadth  than  usual.  Paul,  son  of  J.  IVntson,  £s//.,  a.nd 
Miss  Joan  Watson,  were  two  of  the  more  attractive  ;  but 
the  portrait  of  Sir  William  Richmond,  K.C.B.,  R.A., 
looking  curiously  like  some  of  the  later  likenesses  of 
Charles  Dickens,  was  perhaps  the  most  interesting  be- 
cause of  the  personality  of  the  sitter.  The  artist  should 
beware  of  a  tendency  to  a  certain  cloying  sweetness  of 
colour,  which  detracts  from  the  masculine  quality  of  his 
work.  Mr.  William  B.  Ranken  contributed  several 
works,  maintaining  a  high  level  of  technical  achievement. 
Mis  Portrait  oj  Baroness  d'Erlan^er  was  a  wonderful 
tour  de  force,  in  which  local  tones,  colours,  and  textures 
were  realised  with  a  brilliancy  and  an  amplitude  of  detail 
leaving  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  sitter,  a  lady  of  great 
personal  attractions,  with  a  wealth  of  red  hair  such  as 
Rossetti  would  have  loved  to  have  painted,  was  decked 


m  jewels  and  beautiful  raiment,  and  environed  by  costly 
and  ornate  furniture,  all  set  down  with  scrupulous  parti- 
cularity. The  artist  had  so  dexterously  arranged  the 
sumptuous  components  of  his  work  that  they  enhanced 
the  beauty  of  the  sitter,  the  whole  being  woven  together 
into  a  well-balanced  and  brilliant  composition,  undeniably 
attractive,  and  only  wanting  in  sympathetic  feeling  and 
insight  to  be  a  great  picture.  Mr.  Ranken's  portraits  of 
'I  he  Lady  Lettice  Lygon  and  The  Lady  Dorothy  Lygon 
displayed  the  same  merits  and  defects— a  masterly  skill 
in  the  realisation  and  pictorial  combination  of  visual 
impressions  marred  by  a  want  of  sympathy  and  psycho- 
logic insight.  Mr.  Fiddes  Watt's  James  Tulloch,  Esq., 
was  a  sterling  and  unobtrusive  piece  of  portraiture  ;  and 
the  same  maybe  said  of  .Mr.  Harold  Speed's  posthumous 
likeness  of  The  late  Sir  Reuben  Barrow,  a  well-modelled 
and  easily  posed  figure.  Mr.  Richard  Jack's  portrait  of 
Sir  Arthur  Currie,  K.  C.B.,  was  well  designed,  and  should 
have  been  impressive,  but  the  weak  handling  of  the  face 
of  the  sitter  and  its  lack  of  psychological  interest  robbed 
the  picture  of  all  its  effectiveness.  Mr.  Mouat  Loudan's 
picture,  entitled  The  Red  Brocade,  representing  a  pre- 
possessing girl,  was  graceful  and  pleasing  in  colour  ;  and 
Mr.  F.  Markham's  highly  finished  technique  was  seen  to 
advantage  in  his  portrait  study  of  Francesca.  Other 
works  worthy  of  notice  included  Mr.  Hugh  Riviere's 
easily  posed  Portrait  of  Miss  Eleanor  Barnes,  Mr. 
Frank  Daniel's  carefully  painted  Fred  Terry  as  "  The 
Scarlet  Pimpernel,"  and  a  couple  of  spirited  charcoal 
drawings  by  Mr.  Keith  McKay  Edmunds. 

The   Royal   Society  of  Miniature   Painters  held  their 

annual  exhibition  in  conjunction  with  that  of  the  Portrait 

_.      „  „     .  Painters,   their  works  being  shown 
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.,,..'  'in  the  same  manner  as  last  year,  in 

of  Miniature  ,    ,  ,  ' 

_   .  cases  arranged  down  the  centres  ot 
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the   various  rooms.      Equally  with 

other  artistic  bodies,  the  Society  has  suffered  from  the 
effects  of  the  war,  and  though  some  of  the  leading 
members  were  as  strongly  represented  as  usual,  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  exhibits  were  distinctly  below  the  aver- 
age. Both  Mr.  Alyn  Williams,  the  president,  and  Miss 
Florence  White,  one  of  the  two  vice-presidents,  failed 
to  contribute,  but  the  colleague  of  the  latter.  Miss  X.  M. 
Hepburn  Edmunds,  was  seen  to  advantage  in  half  a 
dozen  accomplished  and  highly  finished  e.xamplcs.  Her 
portrait  of  Ian,  son  of  Charles  Crawford,  Esq.,  was  an 
animated  likeness  of  a  vivacious  and  rosy-cheeked  youth, 
that  of  The  Comtesse  Isabelle  de  Lalaing  a  pleasing  pre- 
sentment of  a  young  society  lady,  whilst  that  of  Captain 
Adrian  Marshall,  D.S.O.,  M.C.,  was  manly  and  well 
characterised.  In  the  same  case  were  shown  a  couple  of 
clever  miniatures— .^4  Portrait  oj  a  Girl  in  black  and 
facob,  son  of  Mrs.  Weinberg,  Nottingham— hy  Mrs. 
Lilian  Albert,  distinguished  by  their  strong  chiaroscuro 
and  free  brush-work.  M  rs.  Bess  Norriss-Tait's  Daughters 
of  General  Bartholomie  were  wanting  in  animation,  and 
the  modelling  of  the  faces  could  have  been  further  studied 
with  advantage  ;  her  portrait  of  The  Little  Son  of 
E.  Rimbautt  Dibdin,  Esq.,  though  slightly  handled,  was 
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pleasing  ;  while  the  study  of  Old  O'Brien,  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  her  three  examples,  was  fluently  and  easily 
handled  and  an  excellent  piece  of  characterisation.  A 
clever  self-portrait,  naturally  and  unaffectedly  posed,  and 
touched  in  with  breadth  and  freedom,  was  the  most  note- 
worthy contribution  of  Mr.  Chris.  Adams.  Among  other 
good  portraits  may  be  mentioned  Miss  Annie  Under- 
wood's sincere  and  carefully  painted  Black  and  Wliite ; 
Miss  Eva  Noar's  pleasing  portrait  of  Miss  Elsie  Poyntonj 
MissE.  M.  Willis's  pretty  head,  entitled  Sweet  Seventeen; 
Miss  E.  R.  Parker's  originally  posed  figure  study  called 
Day  Dreams;  Miss  Lucy  Madeley's  Patience;  Miss 
Muriel  Bourne's  well -characterised  Sister  of  Charity ; 
Miss  E.  Gertrtide  Thomson's  carefully  studied  Miss  M. 
E.  Lamb  and  Billy ;  and  Mr.  W.  Otway  Cannell's  several 
contributions,  all  well  modelled  and  painted  with  vigour 
and  freedom. 

Onk  of  the  most  interesting  facts  regarding  the  life  of 
the  men  at  the  Front  to-day  is  a  newly  awakened  interest 
in  art  and  beauty.  The  square  ugli- 
ness of  the  camp  buildings  and 
absence  of  all  those  things  which 
make  life  attractive,  and  still  more 
the  "  frightfulness  "  of  war  itself,  has  resulted  in  many 
instances  in  an  extraordinary  craving  for  the  beautiful  on 
the  part  of  the  men.  "There  is  every  hope  that  if  this 
craving  is  satisfied  as  far  as  possible,  a  new  renaissance 
of  art  may  take  place  after  the  war,"  a  Y.M.C.A.  repre- 
sentative, who  has  recently  returned  from  visiting  all  the 
fronts,  told  the  members  of  the  Leighton  House  Society 
at  a  meeting  at  which  Princess  Helena  Victoria  was 
present.  To  foster  this  spirit  amongst  the  men  the 
Educational  Section  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  are  appealing  for 
the  support  of  all  art  lovers.  Books  on  art  and  history 
generally  are  urgently  needed  for  their  libraries  on  all 
the  fronts.  Lectures  are  given  and  educational  classes 
held  by  university  professors  and  lecturers,  who  are 
devoting  their  time  to  this  work.  The  keenest  interest 
is  exhibited  by  the  men  in  these  lectures  and  classes. 
There  is  also  a  considerable  demand  for  unmounted  pic- 
tures to  decorate  the  walls  of  the  huts — coloured  reproduc- 
tions of  great  masters  would  be  particularly  welcomed. 
All  gifts  should  be  sent  to  the  Y.M.C.A.,  24,  Great 
Russell  Street,   W.C. 

Some  weeks  ago  it  was  reported  that  the  Germans, 
out   of  their  disinterested   love  of   art   in   general,   and 
Belgian  art   in  particular,   were  sending 
,  ™  a  commission   throughout   the  occupied 

provinces  to  catalogue  and  photograph 
all  the  objets  d'ait,  and  that  the  results  of  their  labours 
were  to  be  deposited  at  Bonn.  Cynics  said  at  that  time 
that  the  catalogue  was  probably  intended  as  a  sale  cata- 
logue, and  two  pieces  of  news  have  since  been  published 
which  will  confirm  these  people  in  their  cynicism.  A 
correspondent  of  an  English  paper  reports  that  a  German 
syndicate  is  trying  to  dispose  of  Belgian  works  of  art  and 
old  pictures  in  Zurich.  Its  agents  claim  to  have  one  lot 
of  i)icturc5  alone  worth  a  million  and  a  quarter  sterling. 
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brought  into  Switzerland  by  Belgian  refugees,  which 
they  are  ready  to  sell  for  a  third  of  that  amount.  The 
idea  of  a  refugee  managing  to  get  from  invaded  Belgium 
into  Switzerland  loaded  with  a  gallery  full  of  pictures 
seems  hardly  probable.  Simultaneously  the  Morgcn- 
bladet  reports  (May  7th)  that  a  big  sale  of  Belgian  and 
French  antique  furniture  is  to  take  place  in  Christiania. 
A  correspondent  who  went  to  inspect  it  was  told  that  it 
had  been  imported  from  France,  but  the  French  Consul 
denied  all  knowledge  of  the  matter.  The  correspondent 
concludes  by  recommending  "  the  nouveau  riche  who  is 
sufficiently  heartless  to  purchase  such  furniture,  which  is 
obviously  derived  from  the  occupied  districts  of  France 
and  Belgium,"  to  examine  his  purchases  for  stains  of 
blood. 

It  is  probable  that  but  few  persons  in  England  are 
aware  of  the  existence  in  the  Belgian  Army  of  a  small 
and  unofficially  recognised  body 
styling  itself  "Art  at  the  Front." 
This  little  society  comprises  Belgian 
soldiers  of  all  ranks,  true  lovers  of  art,  who,  although 
engaged  in  the  grim  service  of  war,  find  spare  moments 
to  devote  to  the  translation  by  brush  and  crayon  of  the 
artistic  impressions  which  their  surroundings  convey.  Let 
it  not  be  imagined  that  these  "war  artists  "  are  safely 
installed  "at  the  back  of  the  front,"  where  relative 
immunity  from  danger  reigns,  and  where  impressions  of 
the  real  battle  conditions  can  only  be  indirectly  obtained 
from  the  stories  told  by  others.  No,  these  artists  are 
men  in  the  line,  men  to  whom  the  dangers,  horrors,  and 
hardships  of  the  great  struggle  form  part  of  the  daily 
routine.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  members  of  this 
little  society  are  professional  artists  whose  motive  for 
introducing  pictures  at  the  front  is  merely  that  of  adver- 
tisement. The  professional  element  is  singularly  lacking 
among  these  men,  and  the  spirit  of  the  true  amateur 
asserts  itself  in  a  manner  which  is  unquestionable.  An 
e.xhibition  which  the  writer  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting 
has  recently  been  held  in  a  small  Belgian  town  near  the 
front,  at  which  about  400  pictures  and  sketches  by  the 
"Art  at  the  Front  "  were  shown.  The  pictures,  which, 
both  as  regards  subjects  and  artistic  value,  were  very 
varied,  formed  a  collection  of  great  interest,  and  otfered 
a  remarkable  insight  into  the  temperament  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  Belgian  soldiers  by  whom  they  had  been 
produced.  The  collection  appealed  strongly  to  the  writer 
as  symbolical  of  the  tenacity  and  the  virile  ardour  of  a 
country  which,  engaged  for  almost  four  years  in  a  des- 
perate struggle  for  right  and  liberty,  decides,  rather  than 
become  broken  in  spirit,  to  extract  even  from  the  anguish 
of  the  present  the  strength,  the  will,  and  the  ideals  which 
will  enable  her  finally  to  emerge  from  the  conflict  stronger 
and  nobler  than  before.  Art  in  its  truest  form  is  the  ideal 
interpretation  of  the  real  ;  and  in  contemplating  this 
humble  collection  of  pictures  one  could  not  but  feel  that 
Belgium  is  fighting  with  ever-increasing  ardour  for  an 
ideal  of  peace,  of  freedom,  and  of  justice,  of  which  even 
now,  in  her  hour  of  bitterest  trial,  a  glimpse  is  given  to 
her  bra\  c  men  in  the  line. 
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Mr.  Tili.ky's  account  of  The  Daum  of  the  French 
Renaissance  is  an  adequate  survey  of  the  preliminary 
stages  of  a  movement  which  passed 
over  European  thought  like  an 
advancing  tide,  submerging  every- 
thing in  its  course.  The  great  fact 
of  the  Renaissance  movement  was 
its  comprehensive  scope.  By  the 
time  it  had  subsided  a  new  civilisa- 
tion was  left  in  its  wake — politics, 
domestic  life,  religion,  art,  and  literature  were  all  trans- 
formed ;  and  these  transformations  were  all  the  outcome 


"  The  Dawn  of 
the  French 
Renaissance,"  by 
Arthur  Tilley, 
M.A.   (Cambridge 
University  Press 
25s.  net) 


of  the  one 'movement,  each  part  of  which  acted  and  re- 
acted on  the  remainder,  so  that  to  comprehend  the 
changes  wrought  in  one  sphere  of  intellectual  activity  it 
is  necessary  to  take  into  account  contemporary  develop- 
ments in  the  others.  This  is  why  a  work  like  Mr.Tilley's 
is  of  prime  importance  to  a  student  of  art  or  literature  as 
well  as  a  student  of  general  history.  The  Renaissance 
may  be  termed  a  revolt  "against  the  niedi;i;val  concep- 
tion that  man  only  existed  for  the  sake  of  Church  or 
Corporation — that  he  had  no  individual  rights,  no  indi- 
vidual conscience,  no  individual  aims  and  aspirations." 
Mr.  Tilley  names  Petrarch  as  being  "the  real  source  of 
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the  Italian  Renaissance";  but  this  contention,  though 
supported  by  a  number  of  leading  authorities,  would  tend 
to  limit  the  movement  to  the  resuscitation  of  intellectual 
activities  under  the  stimulus  of  the  revival  of  antique 
learning.  One  must  date  the  beginning  of  the  emanci- 
pation of  modern  thought  from  mediaeval  ideas  to  a 
period  anterior  to  the  life  of  the  great  Italian  poet,  for 
the  sculpture  of  Niccola  Pisano  and  the  painting  of  Giotto 
are  as  much  evidence  of  this  emancipation  of  thought  as 
the  utterances  of  Petrarch,  even  though  the  latter  are 
far  more  modern  in  their  feeling.  Petrarch,  however,  was 
instrumental  in  directing  the  future  course  of  the  move- 
ment by  marking  out  the  lines  on  which  his  successors  ad- 
vanced. He  "  was  interested  in  other  forms  of  art  besides 
literature  ;  a  lover  of  beauty  in  all  its  forms  ;  a  cultivated 
musician  ;  the  friend  of  Simone  Martini,  the  Sienese 
painter,  and  expressing  in  his  writings  a  warm  admiration 
of  natural  scenery,  his  influence  was  all  on  the  side  of  a 
revival  in  art,  as  well  as  a  revival  in  learning."  The  two 
movements  proceeded  side  by  side  ;  and  "  the  first  half 
of  the  fifteenth  century  was  not  only  the  age  of  the 
humanists,  it  was  also  the  age  of  Brunelleschi,  Michelozzi 
and  Alberti,  of  Jacopo  della  Quercia,  Ghiberti,  Donatello 
and  Luca  della  Robbia,  of  Fra  Angelico,  Paolo  Uccello, 
Andrea  del  Castagno,  Dominico  Veneziano,  Masaccio, 
Filippo  Lippi,  Pisanello,  and  Piero  de'  Franceschi." 
The  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  saw  the  beginning 
of  that  close  political  connection  between  France  and 
Italy  which  was  to  endure  with  more  or  less  continuity 
until  the  fall  of  the  third  Napoleon.  Louis  XI.  inaugu- 
rated the  connection  by  forming  alliances  with  several 
of  the  Italian  states  ;  while  Charles  VHI.  and  Louis  XII. 
both  invaded  the  Peninsula  and  made  prolonged  stays  at 
some  of  the  chief  centres  of  art  and  culture.  They  not 
only  imported  into  France  numerous  examples  of  Renais- 
sance art,  but  brought  back  in  their  train  Italian  painters, 
sculptors,  architects,  and  artificers  ;  while  many  Italian 
scholars  and  artists,  finding  that  there  was  a  ready  market 
for  their  knowledge  and  skill  north  of  the  Alps,  migrated 
into  France.  Their  arrival  coincided  with  the  era  of 
prosperity  inaugurated  in  that  country  by  the  final  cessa- 
tion of  the  English  attempts  to  conquer  it,  which  greatly 
helped  the  revival  in  art  and  architecture.  The  Renais- 
sance style  of  architecture  made  quicker  progress  in 
domestic  than  in  ecclesiastical  buildings,  the  weight  of 
popular  taste  and  traditions  in  regard  to  the  latter  being 
opposed  to  innovations.  The  new  movement  only  made 
its  way  slowly,  and  Mr.  Tilley  is  only  able  to  give  a  few 
instances  of  Renaissance  work  done  before  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  these  are  generally  confined  to 
decorative  details.  The  importation  of  competent  Italian 
architects  like  Fra  Giocondo  and  11  Boccadoro  had  little 
effect  on  contemporary  buildings,  for  the  French  master 
masons,  skilled  in  their  own  style  of  work,  had  neither 
the  ability  nor  inclination  of  carrying  out  the  designs  of 
the  foreigners.  Mr.  Tilley  gives  a  lengthy  description  of 
the  early  buildings  showing  Renaissance  influences.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  that  the 
Renaissance  style  became  really  established  in  France, 
to  remain  in  vogue,  "with  some  modilications  in  detail  to 


suit  changing  conditions  of  society,"  essentially  the  same 
for  the  next  three  hundred  years.  As  Mr.  Tilley  well 
states:  "To  trace  the  first  promptings  of  the  Renais- 
sance spirit  in  sculpture  and  painting  is  a  far  more 
delicate  task  than  it  is  in  architecture. "  Whereas 
Renaissance  architecture  "has  certain  well-defined  cha- 
racteristics about  which  there  can  be  no  dispute,"  the 
characteristics  of  Renaissance  sculpture  and  painting  are 
vague  and  difficult  to  define,  and  the  differences  between 
works  undoubtedly  medieval  and  those  which  are  un- 
doubtedly Renaissance  are  bridged  over  by  examples  in 
which  the  characteristics  are  so  subtly  and  inextricably 
blended  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  them.  In  the 
latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  French  native 
school  of  sculpture  was  still  prolific  in  its  output,  and 
though  it  was  showing  signs  of  decline,  much  beautiful 
work  was  produced.  The  supersession  of  Gothic  ideals 
by  those  of  the  Renaissance  was  extremely  gradual,  and 
does  not  appear  to  have  entirely  originated  from  direct 
foreign  influence.  Mr.  Tilley  gives  a  lengthy  account  of 
the  work,  showing  Renaissance  influence  executed  in  this 
period  and  the  beginning  of  the  following  century,  de- 
voting a  considerable  amount  of  space  to  the  identification 
of  examples  by  Michel  Colombe  and  other  French  sculp- 
tors and  Italian  sculptors  working  in  France;  but  it  is 
impossible  in  the  majority  of  instances  to  effectively  dis- 
criminate between  the  productions  of  native  artists  and 
those  of  foreign  origin.  He,  however,  is  successful  in 
marshalling  together  most  of  the  known  facts  throwing 
light  on  the  subject,  and  thus  helps  to  dissipate  many  of 
the  surmises  which  have  been  put  forward  on  insufficient 
grounds.  His  survey  of  the  French  painting  of  the 
period  is  equally  exhaustive,  and  he  traces  the  extraneous 
influences— Flemish  as  well  as  Italian— which  influenced 
it  with  exemplary  thoroughness.  His  book  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  artistic  and  literary  history  of  the 
period,  thoroughly  well  informed  and  highly  judicial  in 
its  pronouncements. 

"The  Romantic  Age  in   Italian  Literature,"  by 
Professor  Antonio  Cippico.       (Philip  Lee  Warner, 
publisher  to  the  Medici  Society.       Cloth,  4s.  6d.  net; 
Students'  Edition,  limp  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net) 

The  intellectual  connection  between  England  and  Italy 
has  always  been  close.  The  latter  country,  indeed,  has 
more  claims  to  be  considered  the  spiritual  foster-mother 
of  England  than  any  other  modern  country.  Our  great 
writers,  from  the  time  of  Chaucer  and  onwards,  have 
found  Italy  a  perennial  source  of  inspiration,  and  its  art 
has  exercised  a  profound  influence  on  British  painting 
and  sculpture.  This  debt,  if  not  altogether  overlooked, 
has  hardly  received  full  acknowledgment,  and  the  later 
developments  of  that  Italian  literature  to  which  we  owe 
so  much  have  never  been  adequately  studied  in  this 
country.  At  the  present  time,  "when  the  long  mutvial 
friendship  between  the  two  nations  has  been  transformed 
into  a  brotherhood  in  arms,"  its  seems  only  fitting  that 
this  neglect  should  be  remedied,  the  more  especially  ;is 
the  study  of  (lerman  literature,  which  interrupted  our 
intellectual  connnunion  with  Italv,  will  be  discredited  for 
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some  genera- 
tions to  come. 
Professor  An- 
tonio Cippico's 
account  of  The 
Romantic  Age 
in  Italian  Liter- 
ature may  well 
serve  as  a  start- 
ing-point for  the 
English  student. 
It  is  short,  in- 
formative,easily 
mastered,  and 
should  interest 
the  reader  suffi- 
cicntly  to  in- 
duce him  to  turn 
his  attention  to 
modern  Italian 
literatu  re  as  a 
whole.  The  ro- 
mantic revival 
in  I  taly,  as  in 
other  European 
coun  tries,  was 
an  outcome  of 
the  reaction 
against  the  clas- 
sical and  artifi- 
cial literature  of 
t  h  e  eighteenth 
century.  In  its 
earlier  phases  it 
was  marked  by 
littleoriginality; 
but  presently  the  new  movement  penetrated  into  the  life 
of  the  nation,  and  became  transfigured  with  patriotism, 
giving  vent  to  an  outburst  of  epic  and  lyrical  poetry 
breathing  the  "spirit  of  the  Italian  Kisorgimento — that 
spirit  which  inspired  Mazzini's  prophecies,  fought  with 
Garibaldi,  and  acted  with  Victor  Emanuel  for  the  unity 
of  the  country."  Professor  Cippico  traces  the  origin  and 
development  of  this  movement,  giving  interesting  quota- 
tions, accompanied  by  apt  translations  from  the  works  o' 
many  of  its  principal  exponents,  beginning  with  Ciuseppe 
Parini  i  1729-1799).  He  inaugurated  the  revival  of  eigh- 
teenth-century Italian  literature,  tempering  its  artificiality 
with  more  direct  and  sentient  expression,  and  infusing  it 
with  a  trenchant  note  of  realism.  If  hardly  a  Romantic 
himself,  he  prepared  the  way  for  the  Romantic  move- 
ment. Vittorio  Alfieri  (i  749-1 803)  went  further  along  the 
path,  and  Melchiorre  Cesarolti  (i  730-1 808),  by  his  trans- 
lations of  the  Ossianic  poems  of  Macpherson,  studied  and 
admired  by  Napoleon,  started  Italian  Romanticism  in 
its  full  career.  The  rise  and  fall  of  Napoleon,  without 
any  resultant  benefit  to  the  cause  of  Italian  unity  and 
freedom,  turned  romanticism  into  a  more  national  and 
patriotic  channel.  It  adopted  a  compromise  between  the 
scepticism  of  French  Republicanism  and  the  reactionary 


jff  Catholicism  of 

the  ancien  regi- 
me, and  writers 
like  Alessandro 
Manzoni  (1785- 
1873)  breathed 
a  new  spirit  of 
democratic 
^.-  .  J,  Christianity  in 

^A^  their    work. 

^^Vf,  .\Ian.oni   was 

'  the  great  figure 

of  the  Italian 
Romanticmove- 
ment,  and  his 
life  spanned  its 
rise  and  declen- 
sion.  Other 
writers  whom 
Professor  Cip- 
pico mentions  at 
some  length  in- 
clude Ugo  Fos- 
colo  (I  778- 
1827),  \'icenzo 
Monti  (1754- 
i828),Tommaso 
Grossi  (1791- 
'853),  Giovanni 
Berchet  (1783- 
I  85  i),  Aleardo 
Aleardi  (1812- 
1883),  and  Gio- 
vanni  P  r  a  t  i 
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His  book  forms 
an  interesting  and  well-written  summary  of  an  important 
period  of  Italian  literature,  and  of  a  phase  of  it  more 
directly  connected  with  England  than  is  generally  realised. 
The  writings  of  Dante  and  Christina  Rossetti  in  some 
degree  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  oflfspring  of  Italian 
Romanticism,  and  authors  like  Baretti,  Rossetti  the 
elder,  and  others,  furnished  additional  links  in  the  chain. 
Moreover,  the  writings  of  the  Italian  Romantics  are 
infused  with  a  lofty  spirit  of  religion  and  patriotism  that 
makes  them  an  ennobling  and  stimulating  study.  The 
movement  died  down  with  the  attainment  of  Italian  free- 
dom and  unity  ;  but  the  enthusiasm  engendered  by  the 
present  gigantic  struggle  is  likely  to  revive  it,  and  a  new 
school  of  Italian  literature  to  arise  founded  on  and  draw- 
ing its  inspiration  from  the  earlier  movement. 

"Eastbury  Manor  House,  Barking,"  the  eleventh 
monograph  of  the  London  Survey  Committee,  with 
Drawings  by  Hubert  V.  C.  Curtis 

Eastiurv  Manor  Hoisk,  Hakkinc,  has  long  been 
an  object  of  interest  to  arch;eologists  and  antiquarians, 
as  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Tudor  domestic  archi- 
tecture in  existence.  Its  attractions  are  worthily  re- 
corded in  the  eleventh  monograph  of  the  London  Survey 
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Committee,  a  well-written  description  of  it  being  given, 
accompanied  by  nearly  forty  pages  of  plates,  illustrating 
every  aspect  and  feature  of  this  picturesque  building.  A 
number  of  these  are  reproduced  from  measured  drawings 
by  Mr.  Hubert  V.  C.  Curtis,  which  give  the  architectural 
data  and  detail  of  the  building  with  great  exactitude.  Mr. 
Curtis's  beautiful  work  is  supplemented  by  photographs 
and  drawings  by  other  artists,  and  it  may  be  safely  said 
that  few  of  the  older  houses  of  England  are  more  tho- 
roughly described  and  illustrated  than  is  Eastbury  House 
in  the  monograph.  Mr.  Philip  Norman  e.xplains  the 
special  reason  for  issuing  this  at  the  present  moment.  The 
recent  attacks  by  housebreaking  vandals  on  old  build- 
ings in  different  parts  of  London  determined  the  London 
Survey  Committee  to  issue  the  monograph  even  in  war- 
time, in  the  hopes  of  assisting  the  execution  of  a  "scheme 
which  has  been  formulated  for  the  repair  of  the  building 
and  its  preservation  in  trust  for  the  nation."  The  present 
owner  of  Eastbury  is  in  full  sympathy  with  the  project, 
and  "has  offered  very  generous  terms  for  its  purchase," 
and  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings 
has  undertaken  the  task  of  raising  the  money  in  order 
that  the  house  and  grounds  may  be  conveyed  to  the 
National  Trust  for  Places  of  Historic  Interest  or  National 
Beauty.  Some  ^3,000  will  be  required  to  purchase  and 
fit  the  building  for  some  worthy  public  object.  The 
estate  of  Eastbury  House  on  which  it  stands  appears  to 
have  been  part  of  the  property  of  the  famous  Benedictine 
Convent  of  Barking.  The  latter  was  dissolved  and  its 
possessions  surrendered  to  Henry  VI H.  in  1539.  Sir 
William  Denhani  bought  the  estate  in  1545.  Some  years 
after  his  death  it  was  sold  in  1557  to  John  Keele,  who 
disposed  of  it  in  the  same  year  to  Clement  Sisley.  The 
latter  is  generally  credited  with  having  built  the  house, 
there  being  traditional  evidence  that  the  date  "  1572  " — 
when  the  estate  was  still  his  property— was  cut  in  the 
brickwork  in  some  part  of  the  hall,  and  that  another  date, 
"  I573>"  was  found  on  a  leaden  pipe  on  the  south  side  of 
the  house.  These  dates,  however,  are  hardly  borne  out 
by  the  character  of  the  building,  which  is  more  Tudor 
than  Renaissance,  and  there  is  great  probability  that  the 
house  may  have  been  in  e.\istence  before  the  Reforma- 
tion. Its  subsequent  history  is  uneventful,  though  there 
is  a  tradition  extant  that  either  the  conspirators  who  con- 
certed the  Gunpowder  Plot  held  their  meetings  there,  or 
that  it  was  the  residence  of  Lord  Mounteagle  when  he 
received  the  letter  that  led  to  its  discovery.  The  latter 
is  tlie  more  probable,  for  there  is  evidence  that  Lord 
Mounteagle  lived  in  the  parish  about  the  time.  But  the 
interest  of  the  house  does  not  lie  in  its  historical  associa- 
tions, but  in  its  attractions  as  a  fine  specimen  of  Early 
English  domestic  architecture.  The  ground  plan  of  the 
house  is  in  the  form  of  the  letter  H,  and  this  and  the 
regular  grouping  of  its  gables  give  a  hint  of  post- 
Reformation  origin,  but  everywhere  else  there  is  a  strik- 
ing absence  of  Renaissance  details.  The  finials  to  the 
gables,  the  moulded  chimney-stacks,  the  traceried  pedi- 
ment over  the  porch,  and  the  stone  chimney-pieces,  all 
show  late  (lothic  or  Tudor  forms.  The  two  circular  newel 
stairs  also  suggest  a  date  earlier  than  tlic  introduction  of 


the  square  Elizabethan  stone  staircase.  The  house  is 
entirely  of  brick,  and  is  built  in  the  form  of  the  letter  H, 
the  connecting  bar  being  formed  by  the  hall  and  the 
rooms  above.  On  the  south  side  the  space  between  the 
wings  is  filled  with  the  courtyard.  Rising  symmetrically 
from  the  sides  of  this,  considerably  higher  than  the  roof, 
were  three  massive  chimney-stacks  and  the  two  staircase 
turrets,  these  with  the  sharp  pointed  gable  ends  of  the 
wings  giving  the  building  a  highly  effective  and  pictur- 
esque elevation.  Unfortunately  one  of  the  turrets  has 
been  pulled  down  ;  but  otherwise  the  exterior  of  the  house 
is  practically  unaltered  since  it  was  built,  beyond  easily 
repaired  dilapidations.  The  interior  is  in  a  far  worse 
condition.  The  majority  of  the  stone  mantelpieces  have 
been  removed,  with  much  of  the  old  oak  floor-boarding, 
and  nearly  all  the  interior  fittings  ;  but  it  would  not  be  a 
costly  matter  to  put  the  place  into  a  satisfactory  state  of 
repair,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  opportunity  offers,  when 
this  beautiful  building  may  be  secured  for  the  nation. 


Mr.   Joseph   Pennell  has  produced  yet  another 
volume  dealing  with  the  "Wonder  of  Work,"  this  time 
picturing    War   Work  in  America. 
Though  an  inspiring  theme,  it  has 


Joseph   Pennell's 


"  Pictures  of  War 
Work  in  America.' 
(J.,  B.  Lippincott 
&  Co.     9s.  net) 


left  the  artist  unmoved.  His  atti- 
tude towards  the  war  remains  that 
of  a  disinterested  spectator  ;  the  life- 


and-death  struggle  for  freedom  has 
apparently  failed  to  quicken  his  pulse,  and  he  is  still 
able  to  call  the  conflict  "this  incredibly  horrible,  abso- 
lutely unnecessary,  easily  avoided  war,"  as  though  a  few 
polite  diplomatic  phrases  could  have  prevented  the  Ger- 
mans from  utilising  the  gigantic  forces  sedulously  accu- 
mulated during  the  last  thirty  years  in  avowed  preparation 
for  the  struggle.  Mr.  Pennell's  drawings  are  naturally 
closely  akin  in  subject  and  treatment  to  his  earlier  series 
representing  War  Work  in  England,  and  show  little 
advance  or  retrogression.  With  easy  and  practised  pencil 
he  delineates  Brobdingnagian  factories  and  shipyards 
filled  with  gigantic  and  complicated  machinery  and  teem- 
ing with  multitudes  of  busy  operatives.  Mr.  Pennell  is 
always  most  successful  when  his  theme  allows  him  to 
introduce  strong  contrasts  of  light  and  shade,  for  his  work 
derives  more  of  its  attraction  from  its  effective  chiaros- 
curo than  through  the  sentiency  of  its  line.  His  book 
gives  a  good  idea  of  the  range  and  importance  of  the 
American  war  effort,  though,  perhaps,  an  over -large 
proportion  of  it — fully  a  half — is  allotted  to  naval  work. 
The  author's  preface  to  the  work  would  have  been  much 
better  omitted,  for  the  statements  he  makes  are  more 
calculated  to  cast  a  doubt  on  the  greatness  and  sincerity 
of  the  American  endeavour  than  advertise  it  among  the 
Allies.  True,  he  tells  us  that  the  Americans  "do  so  much 
more  "  than  the  English  or  French  "with  so  much  less 
appearance  of  work  " ;  but  the  only  statement  he  brings 
forward  to  substantiate  this  claim  is:  "  We  (the  Ameri- 
cans) are  working  for  the  Allies — but  they  are  not  work- 
ing lor  us.  And  we  are  doing  for  them  what  they  cannot 
do  for  themselves.  In  Europe  the  war-worker  works  all 
day  and  every  day  in  the  year.      Here  most  of  the  great 
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industrial  works  have  only  added  war  work  to  their  peace 
work.  In  Europe  scarcely  anything  else  but  war  work 
is  being  done."  The  boast  about  the  superior  produc- 
tiveness may  be  overlooked  as  merely  a  piece  of  bad 
taste,  for  both  England  and  France  will  be  only  too 
pleased  if  the  Americans  are  able  to  eclipse  their  own 
gigantic  output  of  engines  and  munitions  of  war;  but  the 
description  of  the  .\merican  manufacturers  adding  war 
work  merely  as  an  adjunct  to  their  peace  work  is  discon- 
certing, as  it  gives  the  impression  that  the  former  is 
relegated  to  quite  a  secondary  place.  This  impression 
is  heightened  when  Mr.  Pennell  proudly  tells  us  that  "in 
.America  the  women  have  not  to  any  e.xtent  gone  into  the 
factories,  mills,  and  shipyards  of  the  country,"  and  adds, 
"  I  am  glad  that  our  women  are  not  forced  to  undertake 
such  work,  and  hope  they  never  may  be."  Neither 
Englishmen  nor  Frenchmen  are  glad  to  see  their  women- 
folk engaged  in  manual  work,  but  when  all  the  men  who 
can  be  spared  must  be  hurried  to  the  fighting  line  there 
is  no  alternative  ;  and  if  America  is  to  make  her  full 
effort,  American  women  will  presently  have  to  do  similar 
work.  No  one  anticipates  for  a  moment  that  when  the 
call  comes  the  gentler  sex  across  the  Atlantic  will  not 
show  equal  patriotism  as  their  English  or  French  sisters, 
and  few  people  will  believe  that  Mr.  Pennell's  views  on 
war  work  are  those  of  typical  Americans.  Mr.  Pennell, 
indeed,  appears  to  be  a  species  of  Rip  \'an  Winkle.  The 
stress  and  strain  of  four  years'  war  has  not  roused  his 
slumbering  political  faculties,  and  he  still  feels  and  thinks 
exactly  as  he  did  before  the  first  shot  was  fired.  Possibly 
a  continued  stay  among  his  alert  fellow-countrymen  may 
help  to  arouse  him. 


PhOTOHR.v.MS  of  the  Year,  for  1917-1918,  thc:ninual 
review  of  the  world's  pictorial  photographic  work,  shows 
few  signs  of  the  stress  of  war  in 
"  Photograms  of  either  the  quantity  or  quality  of  its 

the  Year,"  edited         contents.       Mr.    F.    J.    Mortimer, 
by  F.J.Mortimer,       j,^^  ^jj^^^^    ^^^j^^  ;„   i,)^   preface 
that    "the  output   of  pictures  de- 
picting 'peaceful'  subjects  appears 
actually  to  have  increased,  and, 

„,     ,  .V  what  is  more,    their  standard  of 

Cloth,  4s.  net;  ...  .     ,  , 

pictorial  merit  has  never  been 

higher,''  and  this  contention  appears  to  be  fully  borne 
out  by  the  hundred  subjects  selected  for  reproduction  in 
the  volume.  The  majority  of  these  are  reproduced  as 
full-page  plates,  and  so  good  is  the  quality  of  the  blocks, 
and  so  judicious  the  choice  of  subjects,  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  examples  are  worthy  of  l)eing  cut  out  and 
framed.  While  English  photographers  contribute  the 
lion's  share  of  the  work,  allied  and  neutral  countries- 
more  especially  America— are  well  represented,  and  the 
book  gives  a  very  good  general  idea  of  the  progress  of 
non-military  photographic  art  during  the  year.  With  re- 
gard to  the  pictorial  merit  of  the  examples,  it  may  be 
frankly  confessed  that  the   manipulators  of  the  camera 
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have  attained  an  artistic  standard,  rendering  them  the 
equal  of  all  but  the  best  and  most  individual  exponents 
in  monochrome  brushwork.  Here  and  there  some  small 
ugliness  in  the  figure  of  a  model  serves  to  remind  one 
that  the  camera  can  only  be  used  to  disguise  and  not 
correct  a  physical  blemish  ;  but,  generally  speaking,  so 
well  are  the  subjects  composed,  so  artistic  is  the  arrange- 
ment of  light  and  shadow,  and  so  admirable  the  feeling 
for  tone,  that  in  most  instances  they  might  be  taken  for 
reproductions  of  good  pictures,  were  it  not  that  the  details 
are  rendered  with  a  minuteness  and  exactitude  which  the 
pictorial  artist  can  scarcely  hope  to  rival. 


•   TH.\NKSlargely"to  the  liberality  of  •several  members, 
nine  interesting  additions  to  the  permanent  collection  of 

the  Scottish  Modern  Arts  Associa- 
The  Eleventh  [i„n   „erc  made  during   the   year 

Annual  Report  nj,y      These  comprised  five  oil 

of  the  Scottish  paintings:   The  Reaper,   by  Mr. 

Modern  Arts  pj^gi,    g     Cameron,    presented  by 

Association  Lord  Glenconner  ;   The  Black  Mir- 

(T.  S.  MiUigan,  ^.^^^  ^^^  ^^^   William    Nicholson, 

Secretary,  presented  by  Mr.  Andrew  T.  Reid  ; 

7,  ivew  lerracc,  '       .,  ,      ^.r^y-^n.-jii 

Edinburgh)  ^'"'y  ^-'7'  by  Mr.F.C.B.Caden, 

presented  by  a  Member ;  and  The 
Head  of  Wensley  Dale,  by  Professor  Charles  J.  Holmes, 
and  The  Mirror,  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Peploe,  both  purchased 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  Association.  Other  purchases 
comprised  two  water-colours,  Scarborough,  igij,  and  Old 
Houses,  Chartres,  igo4,  by  Mr.  U.  S.  MacColl;  while  a 
third  example.  The  Hundred  Masts,  Honfkur,  jgoj,  of 
his  work  in  this  medium  was  given  by  Mr.  Leonard  Gow, 
who  also  presented  a  bronze  panel,  "The  Iris,"  by  Mr. 
Pitlendrigh  .Macgillivray.  Considering  the  unfavourable 
conditions  during  the  year,  the  record  of  the  Association 
is  highly  creditable.  During  the  seven  years  of  its  exist- 
ence it  has  acquired  seventy-nine  works  representative  of 
some  of  the  most  virile  and  exhilarating  phases  of  contem- 
porary art,  each  example  selected  being  distinguished  by 
sincerity  and  individuality.  It  is  not  to  be  pretended  that 
all  the  works  secured  are  important  examples  of  the  paint- 
ers whom  they  represent,  but  each  one  is  characteristic  of 
its  artist,  and  in  many  instances  they  reveal  his  method 
of  working  more  fully  and  explicitly  than  could  be  done 
by  larger  and  more  laboured  productions.  The  ambition 
of  the  Association,  to  build  up  a  Scottish  Luxembourg,  is 
gradually  being  fulfilled,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the 
incidence  of  the  war  will  not  be  allowed  to  unduly  inter- 
rupt such  a  worthy  task.  So  long  as  the  pursuit  of  such 
an  aim  is  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  work  of  more 
urgent  national  importance,  it  deserves  to  receive  every 
encouragement.  Nearly  every  important  domestic  indus- 
try is  dependent  upon  the  inspiration  of  the  fine  arts  for 
the  taste  and  refinement  which  distinguish  good  crafts- 
manship from  inferior  and  mechanical  work,  and  unless 
art  is  adequately  supported  during  the  war,  it  is  hopeless 
to  anticipate  permanent  commercial  success  later  on. 
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Tea  and  Coffee  Service.  —  61,639  (Bude).— In  our 
opinion  your  service  is  of  English  manufacture,  and  in  all 
probability  is  Bloor- Derby  of  about  the  period  1820-30,  when 
that  factory  had  degenerated  somewhat  in  the  quality  of  the 
work  produced.  If  offered  at  auction  the  service  might  fetch 
about  ^^15. 

China  SheJf.  — 81,578  (Cheltenham).— Judging  from  the 
photograph  submitted,  the  china  shelf  is  of  later  dat.e  than  the 
late  Stuart  period  or  early  William  and  Mary.  Whether  in  its 
original  form  or  not,  it  was  certainly  not  intended  for  any 
church  purpose,  and  its  structure  is  suggestive  of  early  nine- 
teenth century. 

Flower-Pot.— Bl, 599  (Baker  Street).— We  are  unable  to 
trace  the  mark  you  sent  us  among  the  usual  marks  appearing 
on  Italian  majolica,  but  in  any  case  it  would  be  impossible  to 
definitely  assume  the  origin  of  the  flower-pot  without  seeing  it, 
as  marks  alone,  without  other  factors  to  corroborate  them,  are 

Old  Bible. —  Bl, 612  (Newquay).  — Your  Bible  in  eleven 
large  volumes  is  of  practically  no  interest  or  value  to  a  book 
collector.  At  the  present  time  such  works,  owing  to  their  size, 
are  practically  unsaleable,  and  if  offered  at  auction  we  doubt 
whether  you  would  realise  as  much  as  £1.  The  other  work  you 
mention  is  also  of  very  little  interest  or  value. 

Prints.— B 1, 648  (Wolverhampton).  —  We  regret  that  you 
are  unable  to  send  the  prints  mentioned  for  our  inspection,  as 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  place  even  an  approximate  valuation 
on  them  without  seeing  them.  The  value  of  the  four  colour 
prints,  for  instance,  might  very  easily  run  into  three  figures  if 
fine  impressions.  As  regards  the  drawing  by  Morland  and  the 
oil  painting  by  Turner,  we  are  unable  to  venture  any  opinion  as 
to  their  value  without  a  careful  examination. 

Artists'  Names.  — Bi, 6-9  (Belfast).— Camille  Joseph 
Etienne  Roquepian  was  a  well-known  French  painter, 
Ijorn  at  Mallemart  in  1800.  lie  gained  a  great  reputation  by 
his  works  founded  on  subjects  from  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Impor- 
tant works  by  him  are  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  continental 
galleries.  He  died  in  1855.  P.  Ivanovitch.— The  only 
artist  of  that  name  recorded  is  Fedor  Ivanovitch,  a  Russian, 
born  in  1765.  He  was  appointed  court  painter  at  Carlsruhe 
in  1806,  and  in  the  Protestant  church  in  that  city  are  several 
of  his  best  works.  lie  made  drawings  for  Lord  Elgin  of 
the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon.  He  died  in  1832.  We 
should  recommend  Bryan's  Dictionary  of  Painters  and  En- 
graven,   5   vols.,   published  by   G.  Bell  &   Sons. 


Rh.\i)EU.s  of  The  CuNNui-bSLUK  who  dc:,irL-  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered  herein  should 
address  all  letters  on  the  subject  to  the  manager  of 
the  Heraldic  Department,  i,  Duke  Street,  St.  James's, 
London,  S.W.i. 

Only  replies  that  may  be  considered  to  be  of  general 
interest  will  be  published  in  these  columns.  Those 
of  a  directly  personal  character,  or  in  cases  where  the 
applicant  may  prefer  a  private  answer,  will  be  dealt 
with  by  post. 

Readers  who  desire  to  have  pedigrees  traced,  the 
accuracy  of  armorial  bearings  enquired  into,  or  other- 
wise to  make  use  of  the  department,  will  be  charged 
fees  according  to  the  amount  of  work  involved. 
Particulars  will  be  supplied  on  application. 

When  asking  information  respecting  genealogy  or 
heraldry,  it  is  desirable  that  the  fullest  details,  so 
far  as  they  may  be  already  known  to  the  applicant, 
should  be  set  forth. 


Harding.— Robert  Harding,  ciii/.en  and  Alderman  of  Lon- 
don, now  Sherifi"  of  the  said  city,  son  and  heir  John,  son 
of  John  Harding  of  Newport  Pagncll,  co.  Bucks.  Grant  of 
arms  by  Sir  George  Dethick,  garter,  Robert  Cook,  clar.,  and 
William  Flower,  norroy,  30  Aug.,  1568.  On  the  same  day  the 
said  kings  of  arms  issued  another  ]iatent  of  the  same  arms  with 
a  crescent  for  difi'erence  to  John  Harding,  citizen  and  meichanl, 
of  London,  Alderman  and  Sheriff  elect  nl  the  said  city.  Or,  on 
a  bend  azure,  three  martlets  of  the  field,  on  a  sinister  canton  of 
the  second,  a  rose  of  the  first  between  two  fleurs-de-lys  argent. 
Crest — A  demi-stag  proper  attired  or  supporting  with  its  fore- 
legs an  anchor  in  pale  of  the  second. 

Vyner. — Robert  Vyner,  the  elder,  purchased  the  estate  of 
Gautby,  co.  Lincoln,  and  was  M.P.  for  the  county  in  five 
Parliaments.  Robert  Vyner,  the  younger,  was  his  only  son  by 
his  first  wife  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Style  of 
Wateringbury.  He  was  born  27  June,  1717,  and  admitted  a 
student  of  the  Inner  Temple  18  Nov.,  1741.  He  was  returned 
as  M.P.  for  the  borough  of  Oakhampton,  co.  Devon,  17  April, 
1754.  He  was  returned  as  M.P.  for  the  city  of  Lincoln 
12  Oct.,  1774,  and  13  Sept.,  1780.  He  married  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Carter,  Esq.,  of  Redborne,  co.  Lincoln, 
and  widow  of  Francis  Anderson,  E.sq.,  of  Manby,  co.  Lincoln. 
He  died  19  June,  1799. 

Harvkv. —Stephen,  son  of  Stephen  Harvey,  of  London, 
matriculated  S.  John's  College,  Oxford,  27  June,  167 1.  He 
was  born  20  Oct.,  1655,  and  admitted  to  the  Merchant  Taylors' 
School  in  1670,  barrister-at-law  of  the  Middle  Temple  1680, 
bencher  1706,  M.P.  for  Reigate  in  five  Parliaments— 1698  until 
his  death  24  May,  1707. 
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A  Conversation  Piece  by  Joseph  Highmore 
By  C.  H.  Collins  Baker 

In  Lord  Plymouth's  collection,  assigned  at 
one  time  to  Hogarth  and  then  to  Jonathan  Richardson, 
is  the  delightful  Conversation  Fide  reproduced.  It 
was  exhibited 
i  n  t  h  e  O  1  d 
Masters'  Exhi- 
bition at  Bur- 
lington House 
in  1908  (No. 
96),  described 
as  The  Painter 
and  His  Fami- 
/r,byJonathan 
Richardson. 
Befo  re  con- 
structing t  h  c 
evidence  on 
which,  I  ven- 
ture to  hope, 
we  shall  con- 
clude that  the 
painter  really 
was  Joseph 
Highmore,  we 
shoulddecent- 
ly  demolish 
the  former 
title  and  the 
attribution  to 
Richardson. 

Horn  in 
1 665,  Richard- 
son died  in 
1  7  45,  in  his 
eightieth  year, 
having  quitted 
business  some 
years  before 
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his  death.  The  date  of  Lord  Plymouth's  picture  is, 
by  a  coincidence,  about  1745,  and  the  apparent  age 
of  the  father  of  the  family  in  it  about  fifty.  Thus  we 
can  dismis.s 
the  idea  that 
this  portrait 
group  repre- 
sents Richard- 
son, his  wife, 
the  younger 
R  ichardson 
(born  1694), 
and  a  younger 
child.'  Then, 
as  for  the  old 
attribution,  we 
must  consider 
il  at  any  time 
in  his  career 
Ric  hardson's 
style  is  that  of 
this  picture. 
Apprenticed 
to  John  Riley 
in  the  i68o"s, 
he  naturally 
began  working 
in  his  master's 
manner.  Suc- 
ceeding to  Ri- 
ley's practice, 
and  competing 
with  Kneller 
and  Dahl,  he 
developed  a 
style  that  is 
a  compromise 
between,  on 
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the  one  hand, 
the  sober, 
solid,  aiiddle- 
class  heritage 
of  Soest  (Ri- 
ley's master) 
and  Riley; 
and  on  the 
other  the  ro- 
coco freedom 
of  D  a  h  r  s 
French-Italian 
training  and 
the  court- 
paintership  of 
K  n  e  1  1  e  r  '  s 
H  a  m  p  t  o  n 
Court  beau- 
ties. Walpolc's 
criticism  of 
Richardson  i  s 
very  just  — 
"There  is 
strength, 
roundness, 
and  boldness 
in  his  colour- 
ing; but  his 
men  want  dig- 
nity and  his 
womengrace." 
If  we  would 
pursue  this 
point — the  quality  of  Richirdsons  t>pes — we  might 
add  that  in  his  pupil,  Hudson,  were  perpetuated 
not  only  his  roundness  of  modelling  and  boldness 
of  colouring,  but  also  his  rather  bourgeois,  lower 
middle-class  type.  Much  the  same  kind  of  quality 
characterises  Hogarth's  types,  in  whom  we  never 
find  the  graceful  refinements  of  aristocratic  breeding. 
Perception  of  this  elegance  and  finesse  belongs, 
indeed,  to  the  generation  of  painters  that  succeeded 
Richard.son.  Beginning  with  Highmore  and  Dcvis, 
it  culminates  in  Sir  Joshua  and  Gainsborough,  in 
whose  types  we  get  a  continuity  of  the  grace  and 
breeding  exhibited  in  Dob.son's  and  Van  Dyck's 
portraiture  a  hundred  years  or  more  earlier.  In  the 
intervening  period  Lely  and  Kneller  contributed  re- 
markably few  expressions  of  the  high-bred  tyjie  we 
have  in  mind. 

Having  thus  digressed  a  little,  let  us  return  to 
Richardson,  whose  sound  and  honest  portraits  are 
well  known  from  the  closing  years  of  the  seventeenth 
century  down  to  1730  at  least.     In  none  is  there  any 
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trace  of  the 
elegance  and 
charm  which 
refreshingly 
characterise 
the  younger 
generation's 
work.  On  the 
other  hand,  we 
readily  p  e  r- 
ceive  in  Lord 
P 1  y  m  o  u  t  h  's 
Group  of  dtra 
1745  a  fair 
measure  of  this 
lighter  spirit 
and  new 
charm.  In  the 
easy  a  n  d  de- 
lightful femi- 
nine pose  of 
the  lady,in  the 
painter's  relish 
for  the  pretti- 
ness  and  cha- 
racter of  femi- 
nine apparel, 
and  in  his  ap- 
preciation of 
the  atmos- 
phere —  the 
intimacy  and 
FP     ^^  1   FArER    x^tcr  1   hi   hmore  privacy— of 

the  true  Co/i  tisatnn  Pitu,  which  we  miss  in  Ho- 
garth s  poitrait  groups,  wherein  the  family  is  obviously 
paraded  for  the  purposes  of  portraiture  ;  — in  all  these 
traits  we  see  an  influence  alien  to  the  traditions  ot 
English  painting  as  practised  by  the  older  genera- 
tion. Before  considering  the  probable  source  of  this 
novel  feeling,  a  quest  which  will  collaterally  confirm, 
I  think,  the  conclusion  that  Highmore  is  the  author 
of  Lord  Plymouth's  picture,  we  should  examine  the 
evidence  of  style  on  which  the  attribution  ot  ilie 
painting  to  him  is  based. 

In  an  undertaking  of  this  kind  we  have  to  consider 
the  salient  characteristics  of  the  picture,  and  by  rela- 
tion connect  them  with  those  exhibited  in  Highmore's 
indisputable  work.  The  chief  clues  of  style  in  this 
(iroiip  are  the  typical  expression  of  the  mother  and 
child  ;  the  i|uality  of  the  lady's  dress— its  general 
aspect  and  arrangenuMit  and  tlic  treatment  of  the 
folds  ;  the  knack  of  illustration  shown  in  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  picture  ;  and,  lastly,  the  details  of  pose, 
drawing  and  colour.     I  have  placed  facial  expression 
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first  because,   in  my  experience,  tlie   expression   or  because  more  personal,  I  mean  the  underlying  look, 

character  of  a  painter's  portraits  is  in  the  long  run  as  we  say,   which  gives  a  family  likeness,   however 

the  soundest  evidence  on  which  identification  of  his  marked  or  however  indefinable,  to  most  of  the  por- 

work  is  reached.     But  by  the  word  character  is  here  traits   emanating  from   the  same   perception.     As  it 

implied  more  than  mere  featural  forms  and  proportion.  happens,  Highmore  is  curiously  various  in  his  types. 

As  well  as  these,  and  more    imi-ortant    than   them,  Whereas   Lely's,   or    Knellcr's,    or    Hudson's  people 
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might  pass  for  brothers  or  sisters,  so  one-idea'd  is 
their  painter's  perception,  Highmore's  are  usually 
distinct  individuals.  And  it  is  worth  noting  that  his 
women  portraits  are  much  in  advance  of  his  men  in 
this  variety  and  individuality.  We  might,  indeed, 
reproduce  ten  of  his  portraits  without  succeeding  in 
establishing  an  obvious  link  with  the  lady  in  this  Con- 
versation Plea'.  Bat  I  thinl<  there  will  be  little  dissent 
from  my  view  that  in  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Hawley,  signed  "Jos.  Highmore,"  which  appeared  in 
the  Revesby  Abbey  sale  at  Christie's  in  February,  we 
have  the  needed  link.  And  by  a  coincidence  (unless 
our  Group  is  another  portrait  of  the  Hawleys)  the  family 
likeness  between  the  mother  in  the  Conversation  Piece 
and  Mrs.  Hawley  is  repeated  in  the  likeness  between 
Dr.  Hawley  and  the  man  in  the  background  of  our 
composition.  As  an  instance  of  the  dissimilarity  of 
Highmore's  women  types,  we  may  compare  this  Mrs. 
Hawley  with  his  Mrs.  Harris  and  her  Son,  signed  and 
dated  1748,  at  Heron  Court  (p.  183).  But  at  the  same 
time  we  shall  find  valuable  similarities  in  the  type  of  the 
children  in  this  portrait  and  in  Lord  Plymouth's  Group. 
Yet  more  confirmatory  evidence  on  this  head  is  pro- 
vided in  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Arundel  Wyndham  and 
her  daughter  Lcetitia,  in  Colonel  Repington's  collection 
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at  Maryon  Hall,  Hampstead,  and  in  the  illustration  to 
Pamela  (published  1745),  that  shows  Pamela  narrating 
nursery  tales  to  her  offspring  (pp.  185,  188). 

In  these  portraits  and  the  print  we  shall  also  see 
evidence  of  style  and  detail  that  irrefutably  identifies 
Highmore  as  the  painter  of  our  Conversation  Piece. 
Firstly,  as  to  dress  :  the  similarity  in  idea  between  the 
ladies'  dresses  in  the  Mrs.  Harris  and  her  Son  and 
the  Conversation  Piece,  even  to  the  brush-work  in  the 
sleeves  and  in  the  voluminous  skirts,  needs  no  elabora- 
tion. The  colour  is  different :  Mrs.  Harris  wearing 
deep  tawny  gold,  which  is  repeated  exactly  in  the 
doll's  dress  in  Lord  Plymouth's  picture.  For  points 
of  comparison  of  form,  pose,  and  gesture,  the  cha- 
racteristic drawing  of  the  youth's  hands  and  pose, 
and  the  drawing  and  position  of  the  lady's  arms  and 
hands,  may  be  studied  in  connection  with  the  prints 
and  the  signed  Portrait  of  a  Lady  in  the  Dulwich 
(iailery.  Another  detail  of  similarity  may  be  noted  : 
in  each  picture  the  child  is  entertained  by  an  illus- 
tration— Master  Harris  by  a  man  on  horseback,  the 
little  girl  by  bird  drawings,  which,  apparently,  she  is 
expounding  to  her  doll.  This,  however,  is  but  a 
small  point  in  relation  to  the  similarity  of  conception 
in  these  pictures  manifested  in  the  women's  dresses. 
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PAMELA  ON  HBK  KNEES  KEFoRL  HER  KAlHEk         I 

Here  we  have  that  special  enjoyment  of  the  texture 
and  richness  of  feminine  stuffs,  and  that  obvious  gusto 
in  painting  them,  that  has  been  aUuded  to  above. 
Lady  Columbine's  dress  in  the  engraved  double  portrait 
(p.  184),  and  Mrs.  Wyndham's  in  Colonel  Repington's 
picture,  should  be  especially  noted  in  this  context. 
In  this  zest  and  the  freedom  and  atmosphere  with 
which  he  renders  draperies,  Highniore  is  markedly 
unlike  his  predecessors  and  all  his  contemporaries 
.save  Hogarth.  If  we  would  draw  a  distinction  between 
his  feeling  for  stuffs  and  Hogarth's,  we  might  say  that 
he  shows  a  more  intimate  and  feminine  perception  of 
their  pretty  character.  In  this  respect  Highmore  is 
un-English,  if  we  take  Richardson,  Hogarth,  or  Hud- 
son as  the  standard  of  that  time.  Their  draperies 
<are  harder,  and,  from  a  woman's  more  sympatlietic 
view,  less  expressive  of  the  special  attractions  of  softly 
dimpled  silk  and  the  sensuous  properties  of  rich 
feminine  materials.  For  a  parallel  with  Highmore  we 
have  to  look  across  the  Channel. 

This  brings  us  to,  perhaps,  the  most  important 
speculation  this  Conversation  Piece  has  set  en  tniin. 
For  hitherto  we  have  not  justly  estimated  the  inHuence 
of  Watteau's  art  on  the  English  school,  nor  seriously 
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concerned  ourselves  with  locating  the  channel  through 
which  French  influence  affected  English  painters. 
W'atteau  himself  was  over  here  in  1 7 19,  and  doubtless 
left  works  behind  him.  We  may  also  assume  that 
English  travellers  brought  back  examples  of  Watteau, 
Pater  and  Eancret  from  Paris.  Without  going  further, 
this  is  quite  enough  to  inform  us,  for  nothing  is  more 
likely  than  that  Highmore  and  his  fellows  would  have 
eagerly  studied  the  new  and  fix.scinating  movement,  as 
represented  in  a  few  imported  specimens,  and  as  readily 
have  been  influenced  by  ihem.  Moreover,  our  painters 
would  have  found  inspiration  in  Philip  Mercier,  who, 
settled  here,  enjoyed  high  patronage,  and  made  popular 
the  French  mode  of  Conversation  Piece.  That  tiiey 
were  so  inspired  is  indisputable  when  we  examine 
Hayman's  and  Highmore's  illustrations.  A  charming 
drawing  by  the  latter,  in  the  British  Museum,  and  the 
girl  sitting  on  the  left  in  the  engraved  I'ame/a  with 
her  Children,  show  how  deeply  the  latter  had  been 
impressed  by  the  graceful  pose  and  expression  of 
subtle  femininity  which  must  have  been  the  outstand- 
ing revelation  made  by  French  painters  to  our  relatively 
wooden  and  formal  artists.  There  ran  be  no  doubt 
that   the   stimulus  of   French   influence   was   chiefly 
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responsible  for  the  grace  and  lightness  we  see  in 
Highmore's  Fame/a  series  and  in  Hayman's  illustra- 
tions to  Congreve,  Pope,  and  Pamela. 

Now,  in  the  painter  of  Lord  Plymouth's  Coiiversa- 
tion  Piece  we  discern  a  hand  schooled  in  illustration. 
In  the  whole  atmosphere  and  organisation  of  the 
picture  we  recognise  the  feeling  and  arrangement  of 
a  practised  illustrator  ;  the  purposes  of  portraiture  are 
served,  but  mitigated  by  a  touch  of  stage  management 
and  comedy  that  gives  intitnite  and  relish.  Turning 
to  Highmore's  Pamela  plates,  we  can  account  for  the 
presence  of  this  quality  in  the  picture,  seeing  the  same 
([uality  in  them,  intensified,  naturally,  for  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  story.  But  we  should  not,  I  think,  be 
surprised  if  it  turned  out  that  our  Conversa/io/i  Piece 
had  been  intended  to  illustrate  a  story  rather  than  to 
portray  a  family.     Comparing  it  with  the  groups  or 


double  portraits  which  we  associate  with  Hudson  or 
Hogarth,  we  discern  at  once  that  its  painter  had 
acquired  the  knack  and  habit  of  dressing  up  a  portrait 
in  the  garb  of  narrative.  The  only  other  painter  of 
that  time  who  practised  illustration  in  the  same  vein 
as  Highmore  was,  I  believe,  Francis  Hayman,  who 
also  was  strongly  influenced  by  French  painting.  But 
none  of  his  known  work  approximates  in  style  to  Lord 
Plymouth's  Conversation  Piece.  Thus,  by  relating 
this  picture  to  the  known  works  of  Highmore  ;  by 
comparing  its  personal  features  with  those  shown  in 
his  signed  portraits  and  the  prints  after  his  portraits 
and  illustrations,  and  by  considering  the  evidence  it 
gives  of  the  training  and  habit  of  its  painter,  we 
come,  I  think,  in  a  most  natural  way  to  accept  Lord 
Plymouth's  example  as  a  characteristic  member  of 
Highmore's  most  varied  and  interesting  (tuvre. 


'UKlKAir    Ol--    MRS.     1IA\\I.I-:V 
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Some  Welsh    Love=Spoons 

The  objects  with  which  the  present  article 
is  concerned  were  made  by  men  during  moments  of 
leisure  to  cast  spells  over  their  heart's  desire.  So 
closely  was  the  decorated  wooden  spoon  associated 
with  love-making  in  times  past  that  courting  came  to 
be  spoken  of  as  "  spooning,"  and  the  term  is  in  com- 
mon use  still,  though  the  time-honoured  custom  of 
carving  spoons  has  passed  away.  At  first,  we  may 
suppose,  love-spoons  did  not  differ  greatly  from  the 
wooden,  spoons  in  ordinary  use  in  the  household,  but 
as  time  went  on  they  were  more  and  more  elaborated 
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with  ornament,  and  finally  utility  was  quite  lost  sight 
of,  and  they  became  solely  symbols  of  affection. 
When  utility  gave  way  to  symbolism,  the  car\er  could 
increase  the  number  of  bowls  at  will,  and  also  pro- 
gressively e.\tend  the  handle  until  it  assumed  the 
form  of  a  large  decorated  panel.  He  could  even  place 
bowls  at  the  top  as  well  as  at  the  bottom,  as  in  a 
specimen  I  once  saw  hanging  over  the  mantelpiece 
in  a  Welsh  farmhouse.  In  the  evolution  of  multiple 
bowls,  probably  the  first  step  was  to  carve  two  bowls 
on  the  same  spoon,  to  symbolise  mutual  love  in  giver 
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and  receiver.       It    is    more    difficult   to   find   an  ex-  Wales,  to  many  of  whom  the  love-spoon   must  be  a 

planation  where  there  are  three  or  more  bowls,  but  it  well-remembered  object.      It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
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may  be  that,  once  the  process  of  mulli|)lication  had 
begun,  it  was  simply  carried  to  still  greater  lengths, 
without  any  thought  of  attaching  special  significance 
to  more  bowls  than  two.  But  the  point  is  one  that 
cannot  be  settled  by  conjecture  ;  for  its  elucidation  it 
would  be  necessary  to  question  the  old  folks  of  Wild 


that  no  one  apjiears  yet  to  have  paid  special  attention 
to  the  folk-lore  of  the  Welsh  love-spoon,  for  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  many  interesting  customs  and  beliefs 
centre  u])on  it. 

It   needs   to   Ik-  cm])hasiscd  that  the  spoons  shown 
in  the  accumpanyin^   illustralicms  were  not  meant  for 
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use.  Even  those  with  but  a  single  bowl  show  abso- 
lutely no  traces  of  wear  from  use  ;  moreover,  most  of 
ihem  were  painted  and  varnished  after  being  made, 
thus  unfitting  them  for  the  ordinary  functions  of 
spoons.  They  are  nothing  more  than  decorated  love- 
emblems,  and  their  recipients  treasured  them  as  such, 
and  hung  them  on  the  walls  of  the  cottages,  generally 
over  or  near  the  fireplace. 

The  characteristic  mode  of  ornamentation  consists 
in  piercing  devices  through  the  handle,  supplemented 
in  some  instances  with  chip-carving  ;  and  the  charac- 
teristic devices  are  the  heart,  key-holes,  and  geometri- 
cal   figures   based   upon   the   circle.      Three  of  the 


specimens  shown  have  a  device  consisting"' of  four 
pine-apple  or  comma-shaped  openings  occupying  a 
circular  space  and  disposed  with  the  points  inward. 
On  three  other  spoons  is  represented  a  bridge  with  a 
large  central  opening  for  the  passage  of  ships.  Some- 
times the  devices  are  very  decadent  in  form,  and  can 
only  be  interpreted  by  comparing  them  with  their 
plainer  counter|)arts  found  in  other  spoons.  Who, 
for  instance,  would  guess  that  the  large  o|)enings 
down  the  middle  of  No.  ix.  are  key-holes,  or  that  a 
bridge  is  re|)resented  in  Nos.  xi.  and  xii.  ? 

Tlic  oldest  specimens  I  take  to  be  No.s.  v.,  vi.,  vii., 
viii.,   and    x.,    wliich    may   be  safely  assigned   to  the 
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L-iij;htcenth  century.      All  the  re- 
think,   to    the    first    half  of  the 
While   dates  are   frequent   on 
seldom   found  inscribed  on  love- 


second  half  of  the 
mainder  belong,  I 
nineteenth  century, 
stay-busks,  they  are 
spoons. 

When  from  any  cause  folk-art  begins  to  decline,  it 
declines  with  great  rapidity,  and  its  expiring  efforts 
are  extremely  feeble.  The  eighteenth-century  spoons 
exemplify  Welsh  popular  wood-carving  at  its  best, 
while  at  the  opposite  extreme  comes  No.  xii.,  in  which 
the  art  can  only  be  described  as  in  a  state  of  galloping 
consumption. 

With  the  exception  of  No.  vi.,  which  belongs  to  the 
Hastings  Museum,  and  No.  viii.,  which  belongs  to 
Mr.  Wilson  Crewdson,  F.S.A.,  all  the  specimens 
figured  are  the  property  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Edmondson, 
of  Preston,  and  I  wish  to  record  my  grateful  thanks 
to  him  for  entrusting  them  to  me  for  the  purposes  of 
this  article.  The  illustrations  render  unnecessary  a 
detailed  description  of  the  spoons,  and  all  that  I  have 
attempted  is  to  indicate  the  salient  points  of  each.  Of 
the  measurements  given,  the  first  relates  to  tiie  total 
length,  and  the  second  to  the  widest  part  of  liie  handle. 


No.  i.  has  a  short  and  very  thin  handle,  which  is 
pierced  with  all  the  favourite  devices — hearts,  key- 
holes, keys,  and  commas.  Length,  8'  in.  ;  width  of 
handle,  3  in. 

No.  ii.  has  a  relatively  large  ring  at  the  top  to  serve 
for  suspension,  and  below  is  a  heart  with  a  partition 
down  the  middle.  The  handle  does  not  take  the 
form  of  a  large  panel  like  that  of  the  others,  yi  in. 
by  ij  in. 

No.  iii.  is  by  no  means  so  poor  in  form  and  decora- 
tion as  might  have  been  expected  from  its  late  date 
— 1849.  At  the  top  the  handle  has  been  carveil 
in  a  way  suggesting  that  it  has  Ijeen  rolled  forwards. 
9}  in.  by  i  i  in. 

No.  iv.  has  the  handle  pierced  with  a  si.x-rayed  star, 
and  with  four  radiating  commas  ;  there  is  also  some 
surface  chip-carving.     9J  in.  by   3J  in. 

No.  v.  is  a  well-carved  spoon  with  a  large  oval 
bowl.  The  handle  is  not  broad  and  thin,  but  sijuarc 
in  cross-section,  and  the  interior  is  much  cut  away, 
leaving  two  large  balls,  one  in  the  upper  and  the 
other  in  the  lower  part.      'i"he  chip-carving  is  simple, 
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No.  vi.  contains  more  chip-carving  and  less  pierced 
work  than  any  of  the  other  spoons  shown.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  space  enclosed  by  the  large  circles  is 
decidedly  good.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
opening  (below  the  conventional  rendering  of  a  tree) 
is  intended  for  a  heart  or  a  flower.     16^.  in.  by  3*  in. 

No.  vii.,  like  No.  v.,  is  just  as  likely  to  be  English 
as  Welsh.  The  interior  of  the  handle  is  much  cut 
away,  and  at  the  toj)  antl  bottom  is  a  heart.  12^  in. 
by  I  in. 

No.  viii.  is  a  handsome  eighteenth-century  spoon, 
with  both  pierced  work  and  chip-carving.  The  design 
at  the  top  was  no  doubt  suggested  by  a  church  win- 
dow. The  geometrical  device  at  the  bottom  is  filled 
in  with  a  substance  coloured  alternately  red  and  blue. 
14  J  in.  by  ij  in. 

No.  i.\.  is  a  curious  example  of  the  early  nineteenth 
century,  with  four  small  leaf-shaped  bowls.  The  two 
large  openings  down  the  middle  of  the  handle  are 
clearly  derived  from  the  key-hole  ;  but  if  the  other 
openings  have  any  meaning,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what 
it  is.     14  in.  by  4J  in. 

No.  X.  follows  so  closely  the  style  of  No.  viii.  that 
it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  both  are  by  the  same 
hand.      14J  in.  by  2i  in. 


No.  xi.  had  originally  three  bowls,  but  one  is  now 
missing.  The  background  is  more  cut  away  than  is 
u.sual,  leaving  the  designs  in  slender  lines.  By  com- 
paring this  specimen  with  No.  xii.,  the  details  of  the 
bridge  at  the  top  will  easily  be  made  out.  11 J  in. 
by  4f  in. 

No.  xii.  is  a  late  and  decadent  spoon,  the  pierced 
work  having  evidently  been  done  with  a  fret-saw. 
Here,  again,  a  bridge  is  represented,  but  so  badly 
that  the  details  can  only  be  interpreted  by  referring 
to  No.  xiii.  This  is  the  only  spoon  shown  containing 
figures  drawn  from  the  animal  kingdom.  The  birds 
look  as  if  they  are  copied  from  a  weathercock  or  a 
clipped  yew.  The  outlines  are  lightly  incised,  and 
the  incisions  filled  with  a  dark  substance.  12  J  in. 
by  4i  in. 

No.  xiii.  is  carved  from  a  single  piece  of  wood,  and 
the  three  spoons  at  the  bottom  have  not  been  inserted 
through  a  slot,  as  might  perhaps  be  imagined.  The 
middle  spoon  has  five  pellets  in  the  handle.  10  in. 
by  4  in. 

In  all  the  specimens  illustrated  the  back  is  with- 
out decoration,  with  the  e.xception  of  No.  ii.,  which 
has  slight  chip-carving  on  the  back,  resembling  that 
on  the  front 
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ANY  siudenis  of  Literature,  the  Drama,   Music.   Architecture,   P, 
sea  and  land,  and  in  the  air.  will  probably  be  unfitted  to  return 
to  artns.     These  men  would  gladly  associate  themselves  with 
remuneraiivc.  and  less  exacting  employment 


MANY  students  ol   Literature,  the  Drama,   Music.   Architecture,   fainting  and  Sculpture,  honourably  disabled  through  the  war  on 
sea  and  land,  and  in  the  air.  will  probably  be  unfitted  to  return  to  the  art  they  studied  and  loved  when  they  answered  the  call 

"^'  ■  '  '  '  '         rk.  such  as  tapestry  weaving,  which  would  give  congenial. 

n  that  which  they  practised  in  the  time  of  peace. 
The  introduction  of  panels  of  tapestry  as  War  Memorials  and  Rolls  of  Honour,  to  hang  in  churches,  in  the  Halls  of  Univer- 
sities. Public  Schools,  and   Public  Corporations,  as  well  as  in  private  houses,  would  not  only  be  valuable  historical  records  in  the 
future,  but  they  could  be  lent  and  publicly  exhibited  from  lime  to  time  to  inspire  patriotism  throughout  the  Empire. 

If  the  idea  meets  with  a  sympathetic  and  tangible  response,  training  centres  for  tapestry  weaving  under  the  best  masters,  and  studios 
with  looms,  silk  and  wool  and  other  materials,  will  be  established  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  orders  for  work  are  given 
or  promised,  so  that  employment  and  the  building  up  of  a  sound  and  solid  foundation  for  the  continuance  and  future  welfare  of  the 
workshops  shall  be  ensured. 

It  is  intended  that  the  artists  and  artist-craftsmen  engaged  in  production,  whatever  their  position,  shall  participate  in  the  proceeds 
after  all  legitimate  claims  have  been  discharged. 

Several  families  might  like  to  combine,  if  they  had  the  opportunity,  to  present  to  an  institution  a  memorial  panel  of  tapestry  containing 

[he  names  of  their  sons,  their  escutcheons,  together  with  symbolical  figures  commemorating  the  deeds  of  their  heroes  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Such  memorials  in  our  schools  would  encourage  the  youth  of  this  and  future  generations  to  emulate  the  splendid,  sterling  virtues  of 

the  old  boys  who  so  bravely  fought  in  the  great  war.  and  no  better  or  more  lasting  tribute  could  be  paid  to  their  glorious  memory  than  a 

beautiful  panel  of  tapestry  conceived  and  made  by  the  comrades  of  those  fine  men  who  fell  for  the  honour  of  King  and  Country. 

Only  the  finest  designs  and  perfect  weaving  are  contemplated,  work  that  shall  be  equal  to  and  rival  the  most  beautiful  tapestries  of 
the  past,  and  to  attain  this  end  several  of  our  most  distinguished  artists.  George  Clausen.  R.A..  Charles  Sims.  R.A..  and  Frank  Brangwyn. 
R.A..  have  most  generously  acceded  to  the  invitation  to  be  connected  with  the  scheme.  This  speaks  eloquently  for  its  future,  and  any 
th  reference  to  it  will  be  welcomed  by  the  author  of  this  appeal.— GEORGE    FRAMPTON. 
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favourable  artistic  auspices,  have  both  run  their  course, 
would  appear  on  the  surface  a  somewhat  Quixotic 
enterprise  :  more  especially  so  in  these  days  of  stress 
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and  strain,  while  the  whole  world  is  rocking  with  the 
thunders  of  war,  and  the  whole  wealth  and  energy  of 
this,  as  of  every  other  right-minded  and  courageous 
nation,  are  being  exerted  to  our  last  ounce  of  bullion 
and  of  strength,  to  lay  low  the  evil  power  that  has  set 
out  to  destroy,  as  it  has  for  so  long  debased,  the  good 
gifts  of  God  and  the  best  works  of  man. 

Those,  however,  who  know  Sir  George  Frampton, 
and  still  more  those  who,  like  the  editor  of  this 
magazine  and  the  writer  of  this  article,  have  heard 
him  expound  his  scheme  for  training  in  the  weaving 
of  Tapestry  (by  the  right  methods,  and  therefore  in  the 
noblest  and  simplest  style),  men  of  artistic  capabilities 
who  have  sacrificed  health,  physical  power,  or  pro- 
fessional estate  in  this  new  crusade,  will  have  no  doubt 
as  to  his  assured  success  ;  for  where  his  predecessors 
have  been  prompted  by  genuine  artistic  interest  and 
enthusiasm,  these  motives  are  with  him,  and,  we  trust, 
with  us  who  stand  by  him,  secondary  to  the  flame  of 
intense  sympathy  and  longing  to  help  those  who 
desire  to  help  themselves,  to  heal  their  broken  lives, 
and  to  add,  to  their  interest  in  learning  a  new  craft, 
the  honour  of  exercising  it  in  memory  of  their  com- 
rades who,  as  he  says,  "  have  gone  over  the  top,  to 
return  no  more."    Whatever  the  difficulties — and  they 


are  not  few — such  inspiration  must  carry  farther  than 
that  of  previous  ventures — and  there  is  luck  in  odd 
numbers. 

Although  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  insist  upon 
the  totally  distinct  characters  of  Tapestry  and  Needle- 
work (formerly  often  confounded  in  the  minds  even 
of  intelligent  and  educated  people,  engrossed  upon 
other  matters),  still  the  mention  of  tapestry  is  apt  to 
recall  rather  the  faded  and  futile,  if  graceful,  mythology 
of  the  semi-pagan  court  of  Louis  Quatorze,  than  the 
stately  symbolisms  and  histories  of  the  great  Flemish 
designers  and  weavers,  equally  suitable  for  church, 
court,  or  camp.  These  are  seldom  to  be  seen  outside 
the  Museums  or  the  great  houses  where  they  have 
found  a  home,  and  an  appreciation  which  keeps  them 
out  of  the  sale-room  and  the  dealer's  salon ;  and  it  is 
upon  these,  rather  than  upon  more  recent  and  ela- 
borate wefts,  that  present  or  future  work  must  be 
founded — not  simply  modelled  in  archaistic  fashion, 
like  a  modern  romance  in  the  phrase  of  Malory,  but 
carried  forward  imaginatively  and  fearlessly  on  and 
from  the  old  lines,  like  the  architecture  and  ornament 
of  that  highly  gifted  and  greatly  loved  artist,  whose 
recent  loss  we  mourn,  the  late  T.  R.  Spence. 

We  therefore  think  that  a  recapitulation  of  the 
methods  and  characteristics  of  Arras  Tapestry  should 
accompany  the  enunciation  of  Sir  George  Frampton's 
scheme,  in  order  that  intending  patrons  may  know 
what  to  expect  ;  and  we  believe  that  they  will  find. 
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after  giving  some  attention  to  the  comparative  ([uali- 
ties  and  character  of  the  various  schools  of  tapestry 
of  past  time,  that  they  will  instinctively  prefer  that 
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simple  and  dignified  style  in  which  the  workers  will 
be  trained. 

By  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Virtue  &  Co.  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  and  deductions  are,  in  the  main, 
repeated  or  quoted  from  an  article  on  the  subject 
which  appeared  in  the  Art  Journal  for  August,  1905, 
written  at  the  wish  of  the  late  Lewis  F.  Day  from  a 
|)apcr  read  in  the  previous  year  at  the  .\rt  Workers' 
Guild. 

To  the  city  of  Arras,  in  this  her  day  of  desolation, 


remains  the  threefold  honour — first,  of  giving  her  name 
to  the  noblest  work  of  the  loom  :  then  of  passing  on 
her  craft  to  her  neighbours  when  compelled  to  forego 
it  in  evil  times  :  and  lastly,  in  this  yet  more  evil  time, 
of  receiving  the  crown  of  her  martyrdom  from  the 
wrecker  alike  of  treaties  and  of  sanctuaries.  In  any 
new  creation  of  tapestry  as  a  living  art,  it  is  to  Arras 
that  we  must  turn,  not  only  for  the  techni(|ue,  but  lor 
the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded  ;  and  in  the 
main,   they  seem   to  be  these. 
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Tapestry,  almost  alone  among  the  arts,  with  the 
exception  of  Fresco  and  Mosaic,  is  finished  and  de- 
corated in  the  making.  Like  Fresco,  the  ideal  mode 
of  narrative  painting,  it  creeps,  little  by  little,  over 
the  surface,  as  the  pen  gradually  covers  the  page  ; 
like  Mosaic,  it  constructs  as  well  as  adorns,  although 
it  has  no  groundwork  of  solid  masonry  for  foundation, 
but  a  mere  flimsy  lattice  of  threads ;  and,  unlike 
either,  it  admits  of  no  correction  save  on  the  moment ; 
for,  once  embedded  in  the  fabric,  the  fault  cannot  be 


cut  out  and  repaired,  but  can  only  be  got  at  by 
unravelling  all  that  has  since  been  done  and  has 
enabled  the  eye  to  detect  it.  The  weaver  cannot 
work  from  any  central  focus,  nor  balance  his  tones 
and  colours  by  strengthening  or  lowering  them,  and 
has  little  opportunity  for  comparative  review  of  corre- 
s|)onding  parts.  He  cannot  see  much  of  his  finished 
work  at  once,  for  while  in  progress  it  must  be  con- 
tinually rolled  up,  so  that  a  sufficient  length  of  warp 
may  be  free  and  flexible.    In  whatever  key  he  begins. 
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he  must  continue,  or  at  least  return  to  it  as  he 
approaches  the  other  side  (for  I  presuppose  that  he 
works  across  from  one  side  of  the  design  to  the  other), 
and  in  the  strong  notes  which  occur  early  in  the  work, 
those  that  are  yet  to  come  must  be  taken  into  account, 
or  he  will  lose  control  of  his  colour-scheme. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  such  a  tentative  matter  as  the 
making  of  a  great  fabric,  of  which  a  few  inches  only 
can  be  seen  at  one  time,  System  is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity ;  and  the  system  which  obtains  in  the  simplest, 
and  therefore  best  work,  consists  in  reducing  the 
entire  range  of  colours  required  into  a  series  of 
"  gamuts "  of  red,  blue,  green,  and  so  forth,  each 
gamut  being  a  series  of  tints  based  upon  the  full 
colour,  which  acts  as  keynote  to  the  scale,  or  rather 
chord  ;  for  these  tints  descend  at  proportionate  rather 
than  successive  intervals  (Fig.  I.). 

These  gamuts  must,  of  course,  harmonise,  not  only 
in  the  aggregate,  but  individually,  like  the  divisions  of 
an  orchestra,  the  flutes,  the  trumpets,  drums,  and  strings ; 
and  yet  (to  change  the  metaphor)  they  must  provide 
the  varying  and  contrasting  tones  and  inflections 
needful  for  the  dialogue  of  colour  ;  for  colours  in 
composition,  especially  the  stronger,  have  a  way  of 
challenging  and  answering  one  another,  of  agreeing  or 
agreeing  to  diff"er,  that  is  not  unlike  debate  :  they  may 
be  controversial,  if  they  will  only  keep  the  peace  ; 
moreover,  like  spoken  words,  their  meaning  varies 
according  to  the  mode  of  utterance. 

Distinguishing  between  Tapestry  of  State  and  that 
for  private  use,  1  would  define  the  main  characteristic 
of  the  first  as  Centralisation,  that  of  the  other  as 
Continuity,  or  equal  diffusion  of  subject.  Of  course, 
there  are  notable  exceptions,  which  I  might  adduce  to 
[jrove  the  rule.  The  central  arrangement  was  naturally 
derived  from  the  Triptych,  the  divisions  of  which  were 
often  reproduced,  and  may  often  be  traced  in  the 
grouping,  even  when  there  is  no  formal  demarcation. 
This  symmetrical  form  demands  a  very  nice  adjust- 
ment of  balance,  not  only  in  design,  but,  as  I  have 
sai  d  before,  in  weaving,  where  it  is  far  more  difficult 
to  observe.  Looking  at  such  compositions,  and 
remembering  that  each  side-group  had  to  be  woven 
with  reference,  either  by  memory  or  anticipation,  to 
the  other  ;  remembering,  too,  that  it  was  woven  from 
the  back,  the  weft  obscured  by  tags  and  loojis  of 
coloured  wools,  forming  a  thick  pile  over  the  more 
involved  and  intricate  parts,  we  may  realise  the  diffe- 
rence between  centralised  and  evenly  distributed 
design  on  the  score  of  craftsmanship. 

Storied  Tapestry,  the  "Arras"  of  fiction  and  drama, 
must  have  been  far  less  anxious  work  for  the  weaver. 
The  object  being  to  cover  a  large  space  pretty  equally, 
with    as    much    variety   and    as    many    interesting  or 


amusing  details  as  would  crowd  into  it,  a  limited  range 
of  colours  keeping  him  straight  as  to  general  effect, 
with  a  free  hand  for  composition  of  borders  or 
"  verdures  "  out  of  his  stock  of  patterns,  he  might 
sing  at  his  loom.  Battles  and  boar-hunts,  sheaves  of 
lances,  banners  emblazoned  with  strange  beasts,  beasts 
almost  as  strange  careering  over  the  warp  under  his 
hand  or  rolling  under  the  spear-thrust  into  the  intri- 
cacies of  the  verdure ;  rich  armour,  velvet  and  brocade, 
no  heed  of  sumptuary  laws  :  it  was  like  living  in  a 
dream,  with  the  unwonted  power  of  recording  it. 

To  come  fully  under  the  spell  of  these  fantastic 
medleys,  one  should  see  them  in  dim  light,  hung  in 
some  austere  and  spacious  hall,  a  background  for 
armour  and  dark  oak,  and  broken  by  long,  deep  folds 
to  emphasise  and  add  to  their  piquant  confusion  and 
complexity.  Strained  and  displayed  at  large,  they 
lose  much  of  this  mystery  and  fulness  of  surprise,  for 
the  enhancement  of  which  their  destined  use  was 
doubtless  taken  into  account. 

This  use  of  Tapestry  as  curtains  may  to  some  extent 
have  induced  the  preference  for  upright,  rather  than 
horizontal  lines,  so  characteristic  of  Arras,  and  so 
congenial  to  the  fabric  ;  for  the  warp  is  level  and  the 
woof  vertical  when  the  work  is  hung,  and  the  latter  is 
an  agglomeration  of  straight  lines  perpendicular  to 
the  warp,  while  a  line  in  the  direction  of  the  latter 
must  be  slowly  and  laboriously  built  up.  The  de- 
sign is  placed  sideways  on  the  loom  to  obtain  this 
direction  of  warp  and  woof — a  most  vital  condition, 
for  in  weaving  across  a  warp,  vertical  not  only  in  the 
loom  but  in  the  tapestry,  the  courses  of  the  weft  must 
be  so  reduced  as  to  be  imperceptible,  and  not  only  is 
the  character  of  the  work  degraded  from  frank,  undis- 
guised weaving  to  a  counterfeit  of  brush-work,  but  the 
upright  line  or  form  becomes  a  source  of  trouble,  and 
is  avoided,  as  we  find  in  the  later  (iobelins  tapestry, 
even  when  copying  a  design  suitable  to  the  material. 
I  remember  seeing  a  picture  by  Perugino  thus  repro- 
duced on  a  vertical  warp,  with  infinite  and  costly 
elaboration,  the  result  being  a  very  accurate  copy,  but 
neither  a  Tapestry  nor  a  Picture. 

The  horizontal  warp  doubtless  originated  in  con- 
venience. Tapestries  being  generally  wider  than  their 
height,  and  the  width  of  the  loom  limited,  while 
almost  any  length  of  warp  could  be  wound  upon  the 
rollers,  it  was  found  easier  to  begin  upon  one  side  or 
end.  The  weaver  has  thus  the  top  of  the  design  on 
his  right,  the  bottom  on  his  left,  and  (working  on  the 
back  of  tin-  tapestry)  begins  on  the  proper  left  of  the 
composition.  He  can  weave  such  vertical  lines  as 
occur  in  the  side  borders  or  architectural  features, 
continuously  across  the  warp  from  right  to  left ;  and 
for  interchange  of  colour,  or  of  light  and  shade,  by 
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indigitating  two  shades  (like  interlocked  combs  of 
different  colours,  the  teeth  of  each  thrust  into  the 
other's  interstices)  he  can  get  a  third  broken  tint ;  so 
that  with  four  shades  of  wool  he  can  produce  a  seven- 
fold gradation  (Figs.  I.  and  II.).  Again,  the  gradation 
from  light  to  shadow  is  generally  from  right  to  left 
(that  is,  from  above  downwards  in  the  design),  and 
the  sharper  contrasts,  being  more  often  from  right  to 
left  of  the  design,  are  divided  more  or  less  in  the 
direction  of  the  weft ;  so  that  out  of  this  method  of 
weaving,  at  first  an  expedient  only,  grew  a  means  of 
terse  e.xpression,  with  a  convenience  of  execution  so 
far  exceeding  the  original  convenience  of  proportion, 
that  high,  narrow  panels  were  woven  in  the  same 
direction,  disregarding  economy  of  loom-space  for  the 
sake  of  tradition  and  dignity  of  style. 

Before  the  discovery  of  Chiaroscuro,  light  was  sup- 
posed to  come  down  from  heaven,  and  this  is  whence 
it  drops  into  the  old  Arras,  like  a  golden  rain,  some- 
times tinting  the  surface  it  strikes,  as  though  some 
glowing  clerestory,  more  often  simply  warm  and  whole- 
some, uniting,  like  sunshine,  all  that  it  falls  upon, 
and  driving  colour  into  the  shadows,  which  gather  it 
up  and  reverberate  it,  full,  resonant,  and  intense,  from 
beneath  the  flood  of  light.  Shadow,  in  fact,  exists  in 
Arras  for  definition  only ;  but  for  definition  of  colour 
as  well  as  form.  To  emphasise  the  negation  of  pic- 
torial intention  and  avow  its  Textile  purpose,  the  design 
is  controlled  throughout  by  firm  and  precise  outline. 

I  think  we  may  take  it  that  the  Tapestry  weavers 
themselves  evolved  the  colour-system  peculiar  to  Arras, 
as  well  as  their  interpretation  of  pattern  and  ornament 
and  insistence  on  the  texture  of  stuffs,  out  of  their 
traditional  instincts  as  makers  of  rich  material.  Their 
mode  of  expressing  local  colour  entirely  differs  from 
that  of  the  contemporary  Flemish  painters,  who  were 
truthful  to  the  uttermost,  and  neither  flattered  their 
sitters  nor  romanced  about  their  clothes,  which  the 
weavers  sometimes  represent  as  if  under  coloured 
light,  and  almost  invariably  define  by  coloured  shadows, 
especially  when  dealing  with  blue,  suggesting  an  im- 
pression of  the  effect  of  sunlight  which  the  painters 
never  attempted.  This  may  be  due  in  some  measure 
to  the  fading  of  pale  tints,  but,  discounting  this  possi- 
bility, it  is  t(jo  universal,  under  varying  conditions  of 
permanence,  not  to  be  reckoned  as  intentional.    Now 


and  again,  the  exception  proving  the  rule,  lights  which 
on  the  hypothesis  of  fading,  ought  to  have  gone 
(judging  by  comparison  with  others  based  on  the 
same  shadow  tint),  remain  fully  coloured  in  relation 
to  the  shadow,  as  in  painting.  The  playful  combina- 
tion of  orange  lights  with  blue  shadows,  or  of  red 
and  green,  is  .something  I  have  not  observed  in  any 
Flemish  paintings ;  nor,  speaking  from  general  impres- 
sions, do  I  know  any  pictures  of  that  school  in  which 
the  ladies  are  quite  so  graceful,  or  the  gentlemen  so 
debonair,as  those  in  the  Petrarch  "Triumphs"  at  South 
Kensington  and  Hampton  Court.  Perhaps  we  ha\  e 
not  yet  identified  all  the  sources  of  design  :  that  is  for 
experts  to  decide. 

Relative  distance  is  expressed  rather  by  separation 
of  groups  into  several  distinct  planes  than  by  any 
suggestion  of  aerial  perspective  ;  and  in  crowded  com- 
positions, by  adopting  a  high  horizon,  figures  are 
etagis,  i.e.,  shown  in  tiers  rising  one  behind  and 
above  another,  without  much  diminution  of  scale,  as 
though  seen  from  above.  This  avoids  confusion  and 
the  need  for  subtle  variation  of  tone,  and  the  rear 
ranks  are  less  obscured  by  those  in  front. 

The  "verdure"  is  a  very  decorative  and  helpful 
convention.  The  ground,  generally  of  a  deep  indigo, 
is  all  but  covered  by  distinct  and  overlapping  forms 
of  flowers  and  herbage  ;  and  the  same  principle 
frequently  regulates  the  borders,  especially  the  lower 
ones.  The  others  are  often  formed  by  combining  and 
repeating  lengths  of  floral  design,  interrupted  by  Labels 
bearing  Gothic  script,  or  heraldic  emblazonments  on 
a  ground  of  the  colour  which  gives  the  keynote  of  the 
scheme. 

Patterns  are  sometimes  fully  displayed,  disregardinu 
the  folds  of  the  drapery,  only  changing  colour  in 
half-tones  and  shadows  to  hide  the  absence  of  con- 
volution in  drawing  ;  and  names  of  personages  are 
often  woven  right  across  their  figures,  as  a  super- 
scription. 

To  sum  up,  I  believe  that  the  conventions  of  Arras 
Tapestry  are  the  voluntary  limitations  of  a  strenuous 
realism  ;  and  that  a  general  and  robust  revival  of  the 
art  demands  a  similar  adaptation  of  our  larger  view  of 
nature  and  the  fuller  knowledge  of  our  time,  to  those 
conditions  of  the  craft  which  I  have  here  endeavoured 
to  deduce. — Herbert  A.  Bone. 
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TuM  most  interesting  account  that  I  can  find  of 
the  early  pottery  in  Bristol  occurs  in  Mr.  Rucller's  Hand- 
book to  the  Ceramic  Collection  in  the  Museum  of  Practi- 
cal Geology  in  Jermyn  Street  in  iSgj.  He  says  :  "  The 
Governor  of  Bristol  Castle  under  Edward  I.,  in  his 
accounts  preserved  in  the  Pipe  Roll  for  the  twelfth  year 
of  that  reign  (1284),  has  an  item — 'pro  terra  fodienda  ad- 
vasa  fictilia  facienda. '  Extensive  works  must  have  existed 
along  the  whole  bank  of  the  river  from  Bristol  Bridge  to 
Redcliffe  pit,  at  a  period  beyond  history,  as  shard-heaps 
are  found  wherever  excavations  have  been  made  on  that 
line.  The  earliest  record  that  has  been  discovered  of 
a  master  potter's  name  is  in  the  register  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  wherein  Thomas  Frank,  gallipot-maker,  is 
recorded  as  having  been  married  in   1697." 

Not  much  is  known  of  the  work  of  Thomas  Frank, 
but  a  good  deal  is  known  concerning  his  son  Richard. 
He  had  a  pot- works  outside  the  town  at  Brislington 
where  he  lived,  and  another  at  Redcliffe  Backs  from 
1730  to  1777,  when  he  removed  to  Water  Lane,  Temple 
Back.  "Richard  Frank  and  Son,  earthen  and  stone 
pot  works  are  removed  from  Redcliffe  Backs  to  Water 
Lane,  where  they  continue  the  same  business  in  all  its 
hnnches."— Felix  Farle/s  Journal,  January  2nd,  1777. 
He  is  known  to  have  employed  the  following  painters  : 
John  Hope,  Thomas  Patience,  Bowen,  and  Michael 
Edkins.     The  latter  was  a  versatile  man.     Jewitt  says  of 


him  that  he-  came  from  Birmingham,  and  that  he  worked 
as  pot  painter  till  the  delft  pottery  declined,  "when  in 
1 76 1  he  became  a  coach  painter  and  general  painter  and 
decorator,  and  quickly  rose  to  eminence,  was  employed 
about  most  public  works  in  the  city,  and  also  assisted  in 
painting  the  bas-reliefs  to  the  altar-piece  of  St.  Mary 
Redcliffe,  and  also  assisted  Hogarth  in  fixing  his  cele- 
brated pictures  in  that  altar-piece.  He  was  a  successful 
actor  at  the  theatre.  One  branch  of  his  business  was 
enamelling  glass-ware,  which  he  did  for  Little  and  Long- 
man, whose  glass-house  adjoined  the  delft  pottery  at 
Redcliffe  Backs."  Jewitt  mentions  an  interesting  little 
touch  :  "  We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Michael  Edkins 
that  the  brushes  which  he  and  the  other  workmen  used 
were  made  by  themselves  from  the  hairs  pulled  from  the 
nostrils  and  eyelids  of  cattle." 

The  other  well-known  delft  potter  was  Joseph  Flower, 
whose  works  were  on  the  quay,  but  who  mo\  ed  to  Red- 
cliffe Backs  in  1777.  Michael  Edkins  painted  a  black 
signboard  with  "Flower,  Potter,"  on  it,  in  gold  letters, 
which  was  put  up  at  Flower's  house  in  3,  Corn  Street. 
Jewitt  says  that  Joseph  Flower  paid  Edkins  103.  6d. 
for  it. 

Recent  researches  and  excavations  have  thrown  some 
light  upon  the  earlier  delft  of  Bristol  and  of  Brislington. 
Amongst  other  discoveries,  many  fragments  of  large 
platters  with  blue  dashes  on  their   borders  have  been 
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excavated  by  Mr.  Pountney  near  the  Temple,  at  Bris- 
tol, and  at  Brislington.  Some  of  these  fragments  are  now 
(Nov.,  191 7)  shown  in  the  Bristol  Museum  ;  they  are  the 
edges  of  those  Adam  and  Eve,  royalty,  and  tulip  chargers 
variously  attributed  to  Lambeth,  to  Staffordshire,  or  to 
Holland.  There  is  also  a  fine  charger  in  the  museum, 
representing  William  III.  on  horseback,  which  is  labelled 
"  Bristol,  probably  made  by  Edward  Ward,  Water  Lane 
Pottery,  Temple  Backs. "  The  supposed  date  of  Edward 
Ward  is  about  1690  to  1700. 

Richard  Frank.— Some^  of  the  earliest  pieces  of  Bris- 
lington delft  are  merely  crudely  painted  with  blue.  Short 
strokes  like  dashes  characterise  their  decoration,  and 
the  white  spaces  are  often  occupied  with  a  dot  pattern, 
.•-  In  the  Bristol  Museum  there  is  a  large 
'•/  and  beautiful  Frank  punch-bowl,  also 
a  charming  posset-pot,  both  of  which  are  very  skilfully 
painted,  red  being  the  prevailing  colour,  but  with 
some  blue,   yellow,   and  green.       Both  have  red  trellis 


thus: 
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.,  later  it  became  whiter  and  harder,  resembling  that  of 
Seth  Pennington,  of  Liverpool. 

The  use  of  reserved  panels  for  decoration  was  com- 
mon, though  the  borders  of  the  panels  were  not  always 
solidly  filled  in.  All  the  colours  in  Brislington  delft  are 
hard,  dark  colours. 

There  is  a  virile  force  about  the  better  pieces  of  Bris- 
lington delft  which  is  most  attractive.  They  are  strongly 
potted  and  strongly  coloured.  There  is  great  interest 
in  the  beautiful  red  iron  o.\ide,  which  is  plentifully  em- 
ployed in  their  decoration  ;  it  is  often  of  great  brilliancy 
and  purity.  It  is  as  conspicuous  a  feature  upon  Brisling- 
ton delft  as  is  the  orange-colour  which  takes  its  place 
upon  Liverpool  specimens. 

The  same  colouring  and  style  that  1  have  mentioned 
as  characteristic  of  Brislington  delft  is  also  seen  on  other 
specimens  in  the  museum  simply  labelled"  Bristol.''  It  is 
likely  that  these  are  also  examples  of  the  work  of  Richard 
Frank.     Those  pieces  shown  in  the  museum  as  kiio-vn 
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borders  ;  indeed,  trellises  are  very  common  upon  Hris 
delft,  which  is  natural  enough,  seeing  that  they  cop 
a  Chinese  style,  though  often  through  the  medium 
Dutch  examples. 

The  enamel  of  early  specimens  was  of  a  bluish  tii 
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1\.-; 


to  have   been 

made  by  Joseph 

Flower  a  r  c 

quite  different 

in  style  and 

j;la.e. 

Joseph  Flow- 
er's    Work.— 

In  the  museum 

there  is  a  large 

landscape  plate, 

with  b  i  a  n  c  a 

sopra  bianca 

border,  whicli  is 

finely  painted  in 

blue  upon  an 

enamel  deeply 

tinged  with  blue. 
It  is  labelled, 

"  I'robably  Joseph  Flower,  Redcliffe  Back,  Bristol,  about 
1780."      I  myself  have   two   specimens  of  this  design, 

figured  later  on  in  No.  XIV.     The  white  enamel  of  their 

border  forms  a  pattern  of  fruit,  resembling  strawberries 
with  their  blossoms.  A  more  important  example  is  the 
large  dish,  now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  of 
the  taking  of  Chagres,  in  the  West  Indies,  by  Admiral 
\"ernon  in  1740,  which  is  delicately  painted  in  a  rather 
pale  tone  of  blue.  It  is  finely  potted,  and  the  enamel  is 
of  a  bluish  tint.  It  was  a  family  heirloom,  and  it  had 
belonged  to  a  great-grand-daughter  of  Joseph  Flower. 

There  is  another  example  in  the  Bristol  Museum  of  a 
small  plate  painted  in  polychrome  of  a  man  and  woman, 
in  Watteau  style.      I  myself  pns^r-^s  a  dulplicate ;  tlicy 
are  not  beauti- 
ful, though  well  _ 

p  o  1 1  e  d.  .A.  1 1 
these  are  in- 
deed more 
finel  y  po  t  ted 
than  the  Bris- 
lington  ware, 
and  the  enamel 
is  much  softer 
and  more  unc- 
tuous-looking. 

Mr.  Owen 
wrote  :  "  Flow- 
er's ware  is  thin- 
ner and  neater 
in  make  than 
most  Bristol 
delft  ;  the  glaze 
good,  and  the 
colour  clear  and 
brilliant  in  tone 
— indeed,  in  no 
respect  inferior  to  Dutch."  The  latter  part  of  this  state- 
ment has  been  ridiculed,  but  as  far  as  these  known  pieces 
from  Flower's  pottery  are  concerned,  they  bear  witness 
to  the  truth  of  the  first  part  of  what   Mr.  Owen  wrote. 


N. 
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Mr.  J.  P.  Way, 
of  Park  Street, 
Bristol,  wrote  in 
his  little  ac- 
count of  Otii 
Bristol  Pottery. ■ 
"The  delft 
made  by  Flow- 
er was  of  better 
quality  than 
Frank's  —  thin- 
ner, and  having 
a  good  clear 
glaze,  and  deco- 
ration  finer, 
somewhat  re- 
sembling the 
Uutchware  ;  the 
use  o  f  a  pure 
white  over  the  tin  enamel  is  supposed  to  have  been  con- 
fined to  Bristol,  and  produced  at  this  factory."  Being 
a  dealer  through  whose  hands  a  very  large  number  of 
specimens  of  Bristol  delft  constantly  pass,  he  is  in  a 
position  to  form  a  good  judgment. 

I  will  now  write  a  short  description  of  those  specimens 
in  my  own  collection  which  are  figured  here.  With 
regard  to  them  I  have  followed  the  arrangement  of  the 
Bristol  Museum,  it  being  the  best  source  of  information 
available  to  me  at  the  present  time. 

Bristol  Delft  in  my  own  Collection. — -No.    I.  repre- 
sents three  early  plates,  of  which  the  last  in  the  line  (c  , 
8  in.  diam.,  is  probably  the  earliest,  as  it  resembles  a 
little  pl.ite  in  the   Bristol  Museum  which  is  accounted  a 
typical  early  ex- 
ample.   Like  it, 
"■•  i  t   i  s  c  r  u  d  e  1  y 

painted  in  thick 
blue  strokes. 

No.  !.(*),  1 1  in. 
diam.,  is  a  bet- 
ter, and  doubt- 
less later,  exam- 
ple of  the  same 
style.  Here  is 
seen  the  peony 
pattern,  so  com- 
mon at  Bristol, 
surrounded  by 
foliage  and 
rocks,  solidly 
filled  in  with 
blue. 

.No.  I.  (ij  is  the 
earliest  dated 
plate  that  I  have. 
It  measures 
7J  in.  diam.,  and  it  is  inscribed  "I.  T.,  1736-"  The 
edge  has  been  crudely  thumbed  in  with  blue.  All  three 
of  these  plates  ha\e  a  thick  unctuous  enamel,  deeply 
tinged  with  blue. 
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No.  II.  represents  a  small  blue-and-white  posset-pot 
(height,  6i  in.)  and  two  octagonal  plates,  which  measure 
respectively  yf  in.  diam.  and  8  in.  diam.  All  three  of 
these  I  had  formerly  taken  to  be  Lambeth  delft,  until  on 
my  last  visit  to  the  Bristol  Museum,  I  saw  that  there  was 
every  reason  to  ascribe  them  to  Bristol,  and  they  are  early 
pieces.  They  all  are  decorated  with  what  I  now  call  the 
rock-and-willow  pattern,  that  is  to  say,  Chinese  figures  sur- 
rounded by  highly  con\entionalised  rocks  and  trees,  thus  : 


This  pattern 
museum,  i  n- 
scribed  and 
dated  ".,,"„ 
1680,"  which  is 
painted  in  blue, 
and  came  from 
the  Hodgkin 
collection  ;  and 
on  two  other 
dishes  there, 
which  arc  paint- 
ed in  mangan- 
ese and  orange, 
one  of  which  is 
of  a  large  size. 
These  they  label 
"  Brislington,'' 
and  place  also 
at  about   1680. 


ill    round    dish   in   tlie 


The  little  posset-pot  has  round,  not Jlat,  handles,  covered 
with  blue  streaks,  and  in  this  respect  it  resembles  two 
blue-and-white  posset-pots  in  the  museum  which  I  should 
certainly  have  formerly  attributed  to  Lambeth.  Of  these 
one  is  labelled  "Temple,"  and  the  other  "Brislington." 
No.  II L  represents  the  outside  and  inside  of  a  hand- 
some punch-bowl,  10  in.  diam.,  S  in.  height,  which  is 
inscribed  incurious  script,  "Drink  Fair,  Don't  Swar. 
1727."  I  bought  it  in  Wincanton,  where  it  was  sold  to 
me  as  Wincanton  delft.  Underneath  it  is  ,a  curious 
mark,  ys),  which  is  rather  like  a  W.  It  is  more  prob- 
ably the  work  of  Richard  Frank,  of  Brislington,  as  I 
believe  it  is  ascertained  that  Nathaniel  Ireson  did  not 
start  work  as  a  potter  at  Wincanton  till  I737,  though 
the  local  guide-book  places  him  there  at  about  1726. 
Nathaniel  Ireson  was  born  near  Nuneaton,  in  Warwick- 
shire, in  1686.  He  settled  at  Stourton,  near  Wincanton, 
in  1721.  He  was  an  architect,  and  he  built  Blandford 
St.  Mary  church 
and  Wincanton 
church  and 
chancel,  also  his 
ow  n  house  at 
the  top  of  the 
town,  called 
after  him,  Ire- 
son House. 
Here  he  carried 
on  a  pottery  for 
many  years,  and 
he  died  in  1769, 
aged  83  years. 

The  local 
dealers  told  us 
that  Mr.  Pount- 
ney,  in  his  recent 
excavations,  had 
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foil  ml  no  polychrome 
fragments  of  Wincanton 
delft.  Local  evidence 
seems  t  o  show  that, 
nevertheless,  coloured 
delft  was  made  there. 
The  Wincanton  guide- 
book says:  "Specimens 
are  to  be  found  all 
round  this  district,  and 
beyond  it.  .  .  .  It 
is  a  delft  with  many 
colours,  the  prevailing 
colour  being  blue.  On 
the  back  are  wire-marks 
and  pinholes." 

My  pu  nch-bowl  is 
painted  with  a  band  of 
solid  manganese,  and 
with  a  device  rather  like 
a  winged  arrow;  the 
colouring  is  dark  blue, 
green,  and  red,  which 
are  Brislington  colours, 
.ind  the  steep  sides  and 
considerable  depth  are 
characteristic  of  bosvls 
made  there.  The  Bris- 
tol Museum  included 
in  Xovember,  1917,  one 
large  punch-bowl  and 
two  dishes,  all  three 
polychrome,  as  Wincan- 
ton delft.  On  two  of 
these  specimens  occurs 
a  brick  -  pattern,  J|b> 


one  brick  at  the  top 
and  two  at  the  bottom, 
exactly  like  that  seen 
round  the  base  of  my 
"Urink  Fair"  bowl. 
The  enamel  is  rather 


link. 


mg 


the  bod\ 
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showing  through  it. 

No.  IV.  represents  a 
very  handsome  punch- 
bowl, I  li  in.  diam.  It 
is  boldly  decorated  with 
red  scales.  The  re- 
served diamond-shaped 
panels  are  filled  in  with 
sprays  painted  in  blue, 
red,  and  green.  With- 
in it  is  a  bunch  of  pinks, 
crudely  painted  in  blue 
dashes,  and  around 
which  is  a  band  of  four 
blue  dots  alternating 
with  rough  crosses, 
which  remind  one  of  the 
backs  of  some  Brisling- 
ton  plates.  The  ena- 
mel, which  is  much 
crazed,  is  absolutely 
rosy  ;  I  have  never  seen 
so  much  pink  showing 
through.  Wc  were  told 
at  Wincanton  that  this 
pink  tint  of  the  enamel 
was  characteristic  of  the 
delft  made  there.  I 
bought   from   a  dealer 
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in  the 


piece 


of  a 


broken-down  sagger 
enclosing  fragments  of 
plates  all  stuck  together. 
The  edges  of  these  plates 
are  very  pink,  but  to  me 
the  tint  looks  only  like 
an  accidental  running  of 
the  glaze. 

The  sprays  in  the  panels 
on  this  bowl,   which  are 
enclosed  by  the  red  scales, 
look  as  if  they  had  been 
painted  by  the  stencil 
process,  as  does  also  the 
repeating   arrow   pattern 
on  the    "  Drink  Fair '■ 
bowl  (No.  III.).  Chaffers, 
writing  of  Wincanton 
delft,  says  that  pieces 
were  often  decorated  by 
the  stenc  i  1 1  e  d   process, 
and  another  characteris- 
tic of  it  has  been  found  to 
be  the   pink  tint  of  its 
glaze;  still,  nothing  poly- 
chrome was  found  there. 
No.  V.  represents  a 
polychrome    posset  -  pot 
i  height,  54  in.  i,  which  has 
unfortunately  lost  its  lid. 
I    bought  it  in  Bristol. 
The  dealer  told  me  it  had 
long  been  in  the  family  of 
a   Bristol    man.      I    have 
never  seen  such  brilliant 
colours  on  any  specimen 
of  English  delft.     The 
■    decoration  consists  of 
Chinese  figures  amongst 
rocks  and  trees,  and  it  is 
executed  in  extraordinary 
vivid   lints  of  poppy-red, 
buttercup-yellow,   green, 
and   bright   blue.     The 
enamel  is  hard  and  of  a 
bluish  tint.       It  reminds 
me  of  a  curious  dish   in 
tlie  Bristol   Museum, 
inscribed   "  ,"",     1733," 
labelled  there  as  made 
for  a  certain  John  and 
Esther  Niglelt,  at  Bristol. 
This  dish  has  many  Chi- 
nese figures  upon  it,  and 
they  are  painted   in  the 
same  costume   as  tlie 
figures  on  my  posset-pot, 
namely,  red  caps  and  red 
coats,  yellow  skirts,  only 


on    the   dish  t  h  e   yellow 
skirts  are  spotted  with 
red,  and  the  colouring  is 
far  less  vivid,  though  still 
quite  good  for  underglaze 
colours.     Around  the  fig- 
ures on  the  Niglett  dish 
are  tall  green  cypresses  1  ? ), 
and  a  dark  blue  ground. 
No.  VI.  (right  hand)  re- 
presents  a  polychrome 
Frank  plate,  I3jin.diam., 
painted  in  red,  blue,  yel- 
low, and  green,  of  a  con- 
ventional willow  tree  and 
flowers.      It  is  probably 
an  early  piece,  with  very 
blue  enamel.   At  the  back 
of  the  plate  are  a  series 
of  lines  and  crosses  in 
blue.    No.  VI.  (left  hand) 
represents  a   blue  and 
white  plate,  12  in.  diam., 
with  a  Watteau  design  of 
a  shepherd  and  shepherd- 
ess under  a  tall  tree  by 
a  classical  arch.     1 1  is 
clumsily  potted,  and  very 
heavy.     The  enamel  is 
unpleasantly  blue,   and 
much   crazed.     The  tree 
and  figures  are  not  quite 
like  those  known  to  have 
been  painted  by   Bowen 
in  this  style,  but  it  may 
still  have   been  painted 
by  him.     Bowen  was  em- 
ployed by  Richard  Frank. 
No.  \TI.  represents  a 
punch-bowl,  10  in.  diam., 
with  large  blue  carp  upon 
a  solidly  sprinkled  ground 
1  if  manganese,  and  with  a 
conventional  spray  in  blue 
inside  it.      It   is  a  hand- 
some bowl,  but  heavyand 
thick  in  its  walls.  It  is  safe 
to  attribute  it  to  Richard 
Frank,  when  at  Redcliffe 
Hacks,   as  in  the  Bristol 
Museum  there  are  two 
|)lates,   a  large   and   a 
small  one,  decorated  with 
blue  carp  upon  the  saiue 
ground  of  solid  sprinkled 
manganese,  and  there 
ascribed  in  this  way. 
These,   too,   are  heavily 
potted. 

No.  \'1I1.  represents  a 
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fine  plate,  13  in.  diani.  It  has  a  ground  of  sprinkled 
manganese,  with  reserved  panels  decorated  in  blue. 
A  large  conventional  star  of  handsome  design  adorns 
the  centre,  and  the  smaller  medallions  of  the  border  are 


blue,  cobalt  or  smalt  being  employed  instead  of  mangan- 
ese, which  is  much  more  unusual.  The  centre  panel  is 
decorated  with  a  beautiful  spray  of  conventional  peonies 
in  blue.     I  have  exactly  the  same  peony.design  upon  a 
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vith  wheatsheafs  anil  with 
made  by   Richard   Krank 
Hacks. 

.\o.  l.\.  is  again  a  very  beautiful  ])l.ile,  i.^ 
Here  the  border  consists  of  a  washed-in  grou 


alternately  filled  ii 
sprays.       I'robabl 
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in.  (Ham. 
nd  of  pale 


little  plain  delft  plate.      I?oth  have  rough  scrolls  round 
them  at  the  back. 

No.  X.  represents  a  rose-water  bottle  (height,  gj  in.  , 
decorated  in  Chinese  style  upon  a  ground  of  powdered 
blue  of  a   singularly  deep  and    brilliant   colour.      The 
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ELFT  PLATES        (a)  IN  THE  CHINESE  STYLE       (ft)  POLYCHF 


'  FLOWER       I'l.ATE 


reserved  panels  are  painted  with  floral  designs  in  blue. 
Two  of  these  panels  are  in  shape  like  pomegranates. 
The  cobalt  has  been  so  thicklj-  sprinkled  upon  the  bottle 
that  it  has  crazed  in  a  most  delightful  manner,  splitting 
into  veins  and  cracks  of  a  paler  shade  upon  the  dark 
blue  of  the  ground.  The  enamel  is  soft  and  beautiful, 
and  the  bottle  ranks  high  as  a  work  of  art. 

No.  XI.  represents  a  plate,  8j-  in.  diam.,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  painted  in  blue  a  view  of  Chagres,  in  the 
West    Indies.        The    border   of  the    plate    is   of    solid 
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sprinkled  yellow — probably  antimony  was  employed.  But 
it  is  a  most  unusual  colour  for  a  sprinkled  ground  in 
delft ;  in  fact,  I  have  never  seen  it  on  any  other  piece. 
Upon  this  yellow  border  four  cannons  are  painted  in 
blue,  with  a  crown,  and  O.K.  upon  each  of  them.  This 
plate  may  have  been  made  by  Joseph  Flower,  for  the 
beautiful  large  dish  now  in  the  \'ictoria  and  Albert 
Museum  inscribed,  "The  taking  of  Chagrcs,  in  the 
West  Indies,  by  Admiral  \'ernon,  1740,"  is  known  to 
have  been  made  by  him.  It  was  a  family  heirloom,  and 
it  had  belonged  to  his  great-grand-daughter.  The  dish 
comprises  a  much  larger  view,  with  all  the  surroundings 
of  the  town  painted  in,  and  with  the  bombardment  in 
process.  But  it  is  the  same  town,  with  the  same  relative 
position  of  the  ships.  The  painting  of  this  dish  is  much 
finer  than  is  that  of  my  plate. 

No.  XII.  represents  a  food-warmer  (height,  11  in.), 
rather  coarsely  painted  in  blue  on  a  dull  bluish  enamel. 
It  is  surprising  that  it  has  come  through  the  years  un- 
broken, as  it  consists  of  four  pieces.  The  top,  which 
takes  off,  is  a  candlestick.  Underneath  a  food  vessel 
fits  into  the  upright  part  and  may  be  lifted  off  by  its 
lobes.  Beneath  the  third  division  is  a  little  bowl,  being 
a  lamp  to  hold  oil  and  wick  and  to  act  as  a  heater.  This 
lifts  out. 

No.  Xlll.  is  a  good  example  of  a  Bristol  posset-pot 
(height,  7  in.X  painted  in  blue  on  a  bluish  enamel. 
Upon  the  lid  are  depicted  tall  trees  and  ruins.  A  woman 
is  painted  on  the  front  of  the  pot  and  a  man  at  the  back. 
The  large,  high  knob  is  covered  with  marbling,  and  the 
handles  arc  broad  and  flat,  with  scrolls  painted  upon 
them,  which  is  rather  unusual,  as  those  seen  in  the  Bristol 
Museum,  of  the  Temple  and  of  Brislington,  are  thick 
and  round,  decorated  only  with  blue  dashes.  The  style 
reminds  one  of  that  plate  in  the  British  Museum,  painted 
by  Bowen,  with  figures  and  tall  trees.  But  these  figures 
and  tall  trees  are  not  quite  the  same. 

.No.  XI\'.  represents  two  large  plates,  13}  in.  diam., 
with  bianca  sopra  bianca  borders,  and  painted  in  blue, 
with  Dutch-Chinese  landscapes  and  men  fishing.  The 
tree  is  a  Dutch  clipped  tree.  They  are  in  all  respects 
similar  to  the  rather  larger  plate  in  the  Bristol  Museum, 
already  mentioned,  and  they  are  the  work  of  Joseph 
Flower.  This  landscape  was  a  popular  design  ;  I  have 
it  in  three  small  polychrome  plates,  and  in  a  larger  blue 
and  white  plate  without  the  bianca  border.     1  n  one  of  the 


little  polychrome  plates,  the  tree,  by  constant  repetition, 
has  lost  its  Dutch  primness  and  grown  wild  again,  and 
the  man  who  painted  it  had  become  so  forgetful  that  he 
omitted  the  men  in  the  boat  at  the  bottom. 

No.  -W.  ia)  is  a  good  example  in  the  Chinese  style.  It 
is  painted  in  blue,  with  two  men  under  an  umbrella  by  a 
big  willow-tree.  Beyond  its  blue  border  there  is  a  yellow 
rim.  The  thick  enamel  is  of  a  bluish  tint.  In  style  it  is 
not  unlike  a  plate  in  the  \'ictoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
which  represents  in  blue  a  Chinese  figure  by  an  almost 
identical  fence,  and  which  was  painted  by  Michael  Edkins, 
which  are  known  to 
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and  is  initialled  at  the  back 
have  stood  for  Michael  and  Betty  Edkins,  his  wife. 
No.  X\'.  (b)  is  a  polychrome  plate,  skilfully  painted  in  red, 
blue,  and  green.  It  is  very  thin  and  light.  No.  XV.  yc) 
is  a  good  typical  "  Flower"  plate,  with  the  peony  design 
and  bianca  sopra  bianca  border.  .All  three  of  these 
plates  measure  about  9  in.  diam. 

No.  XVT.  represents  the  inside  and  outside  of  a  shal- 
low punch-bowl,  9  in.  diam.,  and  inscribed,  "One  Bowl 
More  and  Then,"  in  script.  It  is  a  good  example  of  the 
Bristol  wreath  and  festoon  pattern,  which  was  employed 
upon  Bristol  porcelain  also,  though  on  it  in  green,  and 
which  is  figured  by  Jewitt  upon  a  tea-service,  painted 
with  double  SS,  belonging  to  a  Mrs.  Smith.  In  1774 
Edmund  Burke  was  staying  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith 
for  a  month  whilst  the  contest  for  his  election  for  Bristol 
was  going  on,  and  he  caused  this  service  to  be  made 
and  gave  it  to  them.  Green  was  Burke's  electioneering 
colour. 

No.  X\TI.  (left  hand)  represents  a  plate,  9  in.  diam., 
painted  with  the  ascent  of  Lunardi's  balloon  on  Sep- 
tember 2 1st,  1784.  It  again  has  the  wreath  and  festoon 
border.  The  colour  is  blue,  with  the  exception  of  the 
balloon,  which  is  green  and  purple.  The  enamel  is 
rather  unpleasantly  blue.  No.  XVII.  (right  hand)  is  a 
shallow  dish  of  the  festoon  and  wreath  design,  and  with 
a  good  radiating  star  pattern  in  the  centre.  It  has  much 
better,  cleaner  enamel  than  the  Lunardi  plate.  This 
simple  festoon  pattern  is  like  a  good-bye  to  the  more 
elaborate  designs  on  delft,  and,  though  charming  and 
suitable,  it  seems  to  pave  the  way  to  the  commercial 
patterns  made  by  the  hundred  upon  cream  and  earthen 
bodies,  when  the  delightful  but  unpractical  tin-enamelled 
wares  had  passed  away  for  ever. 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES 

[The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  of  THE  CONNOISSEUR  who  may  be  able  to  impart  the  information  required  by  Correspondents, 


Unidentified  Portrait  (No.  273,  May  No.). 

Sir, — I  purchased  this  picture  in  Naples  in  March, 
19 1 7,  at  the  sale  of  the  contents  of  Villa  Floradiana, 
which  was  the  property  of  Mrs.  Ethel  Macdonnell 
(deceased).  The  artist's  initials,  F.C.,  are  visible  on 
the  left  side,  near  the  chair  baclc. 

Yours,    J.    L. 

Unidentified  Engraving  (No.  278). 
Dear  Sir, — I  have  just  read  with  great  interest  the 
letter,  with  two  illustrations  of  engravings,  from  Senor 
Alvaro  Picardo,  of  Cadiz,  published  in  your  July 
number.  Seiior  Picardo  is  liind  enough  to  mention 
my  work  on  Bartolozzi,  as  well  as  that  of  my  late 
friend,  Mr.  Herbert  Baily.     I  will  frankly  own  that 

I  had  not  in- 

eluded  these 
attractive  en- 
gravings in  my 
list.  On  the 
other  hand,  I 
believe  myself 
to  have  dis- 
covered one 
of  these  —  No. 
278  — which 
represents  a 
winged  cupid 
aiming  his  ar- 
row at  the  bared 
breast  of  a 
young  girl,  win . 
lies  e.xtendid 
on  a  couch, 
only  a  feu 
months  ago  in 
the  collection 
of  a  friend  at 
S  o  u  t  h  w  i  c  k , 
Su.ssex  —  Mrs. 
Curling  —  who 
has  a  few  very 
choice  prints. 
Speaking  from 
recoi  lection, 
this  print  was 
without  letters 


and  in  colour — not,  as  in  Senor  Picardo's  example,  in 
black— and  of  such  exquisite  delicacy  of  treatment 
and  refinement  of  conception  that  I  was  inclined  to 
believe  it  to  be  French  eighteenth-century  work.  I 
am  delighted  now  to  find  it  established  as  by  our 
great  Bartolozzi,  and  the  work  of  his  brain  as  well 
as  of  his  burin.  I  only  regret  that,  so  far,  I  am  unable 
to  ascertain  the  title. 

Yours  faithfully,   Sklwyn  Brinton. 


Portrait  of  Edward  Woe 

Dear  Sir, — In  answer  to  enq 

on  the  portrait  of  Edward  Wor 

by    Romney,   there   is   a   portrai 

leni^th,   in   Turkish   dress,    stand 

tTLE 

uirie 

tley 

he 

i"g, 

Y    M0NT.\GU. 

s  by  "Enquirer" 
Montagu,    Esq., 

re,  three-quarter 
dated  1780.  I 
don't  k  n  0  w 

■ 

■ 

whether  it  is 
by  Romney  or 
not.      It  is  of 
Edward    \\'ort- 
lev    Montagu, 

Esq. 

'^^^^^1 

Yciurs  truly, 

<<* 

'^''jj^^^^^^^H 

Mary 
Becker 
(Highcliffe 
Castle). 

r 

x! 

On.  Painting, 

Village 

Festival, 

Delphe 

Lavaerts. 

^2 

Dear  Sir, — 
Will   you  kind- 
ly let  me  know, 
if  possible,  any 
information 

.-.-_ 

^ 

y.iu    may  liave 
..r  the   work  (if 
tlu'   ^U^^c  art- 
ist   and    his 
rccurd? 
\()urs 
laithfully, 
Wm.  Nahh. 

FIFI)     l'OKll;\ 

n 

The  Aucissa  fibula  is  a  bronze  brooch  of  a  definite 
tvpe,  which  dates  from  the  first  half  of  the  first  cen- 
tury A.I).  A  few  specimens  have, 
however,  been  found  with  remains 
which  may  be  referred  to  the  second 
half  of  the  century.  The  type  is  very  often  uninscribed, 
but  when  inscribed  the  name  which  appears  at  the 


The  Aucissa 
Fibula 


There  is  some  little  doubt  as  to  the  place  of  the 
original  manufacture  of  this  form  of  brooch,  but  the 
view  has  been  expressed  that  thefibulse  stamped  with 
the  name  "  Aucissa "  were  made  in  Gaul,  or  at  least 
copied  from  Aucissa  fibulae  made  in  Gaul.  "  It  does 
not  follow  that  the  uninscribed  fibulre  of  the  same 
type  were   Gaulish,  or  that  the  tyjje  had  a  Gaulish 


KRONZli    FIBULA 

back,  between  the  base  of  the  bow  and  the  hinge,  is 
generally  AVCISSA,  the  maker's  name.  Occasion- 
ally other  names  occur  ;  but  the  practice  of  inscribing 
ijrooches  was  apparently  not  very  widespread  in  the 
Roman  world.  The  form  is  found  as  far  away  as 
Siberia  and  the  Caucasus. 

The  Aucissa  fibula,  whether  inscribed  or  not,  is  a 
di.stinct  type,  having  a  deep,  semicircular  flat  bow,  a 
•catch-plate  (sometimes  small),  terminating inamoulded 
knob,  and  a  pin  with  hinge  working  inside  a  small 
.cylinder.     The  top  of  the  bow  is  ornamented  only  by 


ARrtKHOUSE-O.S-MENDlP,   SOMERSET 

origin  "  (Prof.  Haverfield,  Arclueological  Jounial,  vols. 
Ix.  and  Ixii.).     Aucissa  may  have  been  a  Celt. 

Terra  sigillata,  or  Samian  pottery,  is  frequently 
found  impres.sed  with  the  makers'  names,  but  there 
appears  to  be  only  one  occurrence  of  "Auci.ssa"  on  a 
piece  of  Roman  pottery.  It  was  found  in  Paris  over 
a  century  ago. 

Most  of  the  Aucissa  fibula;  which  have  buun  recorded 


mmh 
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lines  and  grooves,  and  a  central  band  of  .segmental 
"beading,"  which  runs  along  it.  The  widest  i)art  of 
rthe  bow  is  the  head,  on  which  the  inscription  occurs. 


—some  thirty  or  so  in  number^have  been  discovered 
n  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Britain.  Putting  Prof.  Haverfield's 
md   my  own  lists  together,  at  least  eleven  specimens 
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marked  with  the  name  "Aucissa"  have  been  found  in 
Britain,  four  of  which  come  from  Somerset,  including 


there).      Wiltshire  has  produced  two  specimens  in- 
scribed as  above  described,  viz.,  that  which  I  found, 


WASHINGTON    TEAl'OT  FRONT 

the  three  examples  here  figured.  None  of  the  type 
were  found  in  the  regions  of  the  two  Roman  walls, 
nor  at  York,  nor  at  Caerwent.  The  mo.st  northerly 
are  the  two  specimens  which  were  discovered,  presum- 
ably, in  a  Roman  cemetery  at  South  Ferriby,  in  North 
Lincolnshire,  now  in  the  Hull  Museum.  Another  was 
found  in  the  excavations  at  Wroxeter  in  19 12.     Two 


during  excavations  conducted  on  behalf  of  the  British 
Association,  in  the  great  fosse  at  Avebury  (Brit.  Assoc. 
Repoii,  191 1,  pp.  147,  149):  and  that  found  at  Mil- 
denhall,  near  Marlborough  (now  in  the  J.  W.  Brooke 
collection  in  Devizes  Museum). 

The  Somerset  specimens  are  as  follows  :  two,  now 
in  the  Capper  Pass  collection  in   Bristol    Museum, 


examples  come  from   Cirencester  (one  being   in   tin 
Bathurst   .Museum,  the  other  in   the  Cripps  Museun 


found  about  1S75   in  some   Roman 
Charterhouse-on-Mendii)  (the  iliustra 


•ad-workings  at 
on  of  the  larger 


Notes 


I         one  is  taken  from  the  Victorui  Coti/i/v  Bis/on)  ;  an- 
other,  damaged  at  the  hinge  and  with   pin  missing 
(now  in  private  hands),  was  found  on  a  site  rich  in 
Roman  remains  at  Charlton,  Shepton  Mallet,  in  1917, 
I         of  which  a  previously  unpublished  drawing  is  here 
given.      The  other  Somerset  example    (in  Taunton 
I         Castle  Museum)  was  found  at  Tor  I'oint  Quarry,  on 
I         Ham  Hill,  five  miles  due  west  of  Veovil,  in  1905  :  it 
'         differs  from  all  the  others  in  having  the  s's  of  Aucissa 
\  ersed,  as  seen  in  the  illustration. 

H.  St.  Georc.k  Gray. 

Dear  Editor, — Many  of  your  readers  have  asked 

me  to  send  up   to   The  Connoisseur  the   photos 

of  "  Wedgwood  "  Washington  teapot 

••Wedgwood"       j,^^j  j^  ..^^  ,^^j^„  .^^  ^,^^  Brighton 


Washington 


Museum.     It  is  quite  an  historical 


piece  of  cream-ware  (period,  we  think, 
1785-90),  and  is  much  admired.  Probably  one  of 
your  readers  might  be  able  to  give  the  exact  date  of 
its  production.  Unfortunately,  the  original  lid  has  been 
missing  for  years,  and  a  finely  tempered  piece  of  steel 
substituted.  Just  now,  I  think,  the  said  teapot  would 
be  of  world-wide  interest  to  your  readers,  and  I  have 
obtained  the  director's  (Mr.  Hy.  D.  Roberts)  permis- 
sion to  allow  the  photos  to  be  made  public.  Experts 
have  taken  special  journeys  to  view  it  at  the  Brighton 
Museum,  and  pronounce  it  a  fine  and  rare  piece. — 
I  Am,  yours  very  sincerely,   Hv.  Peakk-Ramsev. 

Modern  critics  are  largely  occupied  in  rectifying 
the  errors  and  atoning  for  the  neglect  of  their  pre- 
decessors,  for  the  latter  were  too 
e  pic  ure  o  ^      ^^  follow  the  whims  of  fashion 

•The  Butcher"       ... 

m  their  preferences.     Many  of  the 

painters  whom  they  praised  highly  are  being  gradually 
relegated  to  secondary  positions,  while  others  whom 
they  ignored  entirely  are  now  regarded  as  among 
the  finest  exponents  of  their  art.  The  early  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century  was  a  noteworthy  period 
of  eccentric  taste.  It  was  a  time  of  transition.  The 
smooth,  conventional,  and  highly  finished  art  then 
popular  suddenly  became  diversified  by  work  of  a 
more  realistic  type.  Hogarth  in  England  and  Chardin 
in  France  were  the  pioneers  of  the  new  movement. 
While  their  great  talents  compelled  recognition  for 
their  art,  it  never  became  really  popular.  The  rejju- 
tation  of  Hogarth  rested  alnK)st  wholly  on  his  powi  is 


as  a  moralist  and  story-teller,  while  Chardin  was  over- 
shadowed by  a  number  of  jMinters  greatly  his  inferior 
in  technical  ability,  but  whose  work  more  directly 
coincided  with  fashionable  taste.  The  comjiarative 
neglect  awarded  to  Chardin's  work  extended  to  that  of 
his  contemporaries  who  painted  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  numerous  good  pictures  have  been  unearthed, 
destitute  of  any  record  of  authorship,  which  it  is  now 
extremely  difficult  to  assign  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty to  any  individual  master.  An  interesting  ex- 
ample of  this  is  afforded  by  the  plate  of  T/ie  Butcher, 
in  the  present  number,  reproduced  from  an  original 
in  the  possession  of  C.  Brunner,  11,  Rue  Royale, 
Paris.  The  bold  handling  and  realistic  treatment  of 
the  picture  would  lead  one  to  ascribe  it  to  Chardin — 
not  Chardin  in  his  more  finished  style,  but  painting 
with  a  breadth  and  careless  ease  observable  in  many 
of  his  sketches  and  less  elaborated  production.s.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  picture  was  intended  as  a 
shop-sign. 

Chardin  painted  a  number  of  these  in  his  early 
days,  and  one  of  them — a  surgeon's  sign — was  the 
means  of  first  bringing  the  young  man  to  public 
notice.  This  was  painted  with  a  great  amount  of 
realistic  incident — the  surgeon  being  shown  in  the 
shop,  attending  to  a  man  wounded  in  a  duel,  sur- 
rounded by  a  number  of  curious  bystanders,  while  a 
commissionaire  of  police  investigates  the  case.  The 
picture  of  The  Butcher  is  characterised  by  the  same 
realistic  treatment.  The  incidents  connected  with 
the  slaughtering  of  an  ox  are  suggested  with  a  naivete 
and  wealth  of  detail  calculated  to  delight  the  Parisian 
public  of  the  eighteenth  century,  unused  until  then 
to  seeing  incidents  of  everyday  city  life  recorded  in 
pictorial  form.  It  is,  of  course,  not  impossible  that 
the  work  may  have  been  one  of  Chardin's  contem- 
poraries— Jeaurat,  for  instance,  whose  works  not 
unfrequently  resemble  those  of  the  better  known 
master:  but  having  regard  to  the  boldness  of  the 
handling,  and  the  close  similarity  of  the  techni(]ue 
to  some  of  Chardin's  less  elaborated  productions, 
one  would  be  more  inclined  to  ascribe  it  to  the  hand 
of  Chardin  himself. 

"Constancy"  and  "Variety" 

The  two  colour-plates  Constancy  and  Variety,  in- 
cluded in  this  number,  are  reproduced  from  prints  in 
the  possession  of  Mrs.  John  Mango,  27,  Palace  CourL 
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IN  THE  SALE  ROOM 


Thk  portion  of  the  Bretby  lieirloonib  passing  under 
>e  wills  of  the  >e\  entli  Earl  and  the  Dowager  Countess 
of  Chesterfield,  disper- 
sed by  Messrs.  Christie 
on  May  31st,  consisted 
thietly  of  a  number  of 
old  masters  largely  be- 


ongmg 


the  Dutch 


and  Flemish  schools, 
and  a  number  of  por- 
traits b\-  English  artists 
from  the  17th  century 
and  onwards.  The 
nio=.t  noteuorth\  puces  ueie  leahsed  by  the  following: — 
King  George  III.  reviewing  his  troops,  by  Sir  William 
Beechey,  45  in.  by  56  in.,  ^^262;  A  Drinking  Party, 
attributed  to  Hals,  49  in.  by  76  in.,  ^388  los.  ;  T/ie 
Artist  and  his  Family,  by  A.  Hanneman,  61J  in.  by 
99  in.,  signed  and  dated  1656,  ^735  ;  Portrait  of 
Catherine,  daughter  of  Lord  Hastings,  by  C.  Janssens, 
on  panel,  25  in.  by  20  in.,  ^220  los.;  Flower  Pieces,  a 
pair,  by  Van  Os,  53  in.  by  39  in.,  ^399  103.;  Portrait 
of  Prince  Rupert,  by  Van  Dyck,  84  in.  by  50^  in., 
^388  los. ;  and  Portrait  of  the  Countess  of  Chesterfield 
and  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  by  the  same  artist, 
50  in.  by  58  in.,  ^^1,207  los.  W.  the  same  sale  a  number 
of  works  from  the  collection  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Carnarvon  were  sold,  the  highest  price  being  realised  by 
Sir  William  Beechey's  Portrait  oj  a  Girl  with  a  Dog, 
signed  with  initials  and  dated  1798,  63  in.  by  46  in.  This 
made  ^5,985,  a  record  price  for  this  artist.  By  Beechey 
also  were  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  34J  in.  by  27  in.;  Portrait 
of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  29  in.  by  24^  in. ;  and  Portrait 
of  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  50  in.  by  40  in.,  which  made 
^483,  .£252,  and  ^126  respectively.  Other  pictures  sold 
included  The  Greeting,  by  L.  Boilly,  174  in.  by  2ii  in., 
^630;  The  Triumph  of  Venus,  by  F.  Boucher,  32A  in. 
by  24J  in.,  ^546  ;  Portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  by 
Sir  A.  More,  on  panel,  41  in.  by  30^  in.,  ^441  ;  Sea 
Fowl  Shooting,  by  George  Morland,  27*  in.  by  36  in., 
^367  lOi.;  Portrait  of  Henry,  tenth  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  49J  in.  by  39^  in.,  ^546  ;  Head 
of  a  Girl,  by  J.  B.  (Ireuze,  \-]\  in.  by  13^  in.,  ^315  ; 
A  Fete  Champi'tre,  by  J.  B.  Pater,  16  in.  by  2liin., 
^892  ;  and  Lady  Hamilton  as  a  "i?aCiAaw/^,"  attributed 
to  Reynolds,  29J  in.  by  24A  in.,  ^525.  The  sale  was 
continued  on  June  3rd,  when  a  number  of  sporting  pictures 
were  sold.  .Among  them  the  best  prices  were  realised  by 
the  following  artists: — J.  F.  Herring,  sen.,  Don  John, 
winner  of  the  St.  Leger,  27!  in.  by  36^  in.,  ^378  ;  Two 
Racehorses,  27^  in.  by  35*  in.,  ^^157  los. ;  and  Touchstone, 
winner  of  the  Ascot  Gold  Cup,  1S36  and  1S37,  27J  in.  b\- 
35i>n-.-^336.  Three  pairs  ofdrawings  in  gouache,  by  H.  1). 
\';in  Blarenberghc,  AVtv/-  Scenes,^  pair,  9  in.  b\-  12  in., 


A  Camp  Scene  and  A  Brawl  outside  a  Tavern,  7 J  in.  b\- 
loi  in.,  and  A  Brawl  outside  a  Tavern  and  A  Frozen 
River  Scene,  7 J  in.  by  lo^  in.,  made  the  following  prices 
—  £\1^  los.,  ^378,  and  ;^273.  Other  works  included  A 
View  of  Blackfriars  and  St.  Paul's  from  the  River,  by 
W.  Marlow,  signed,  41J  in.  by  66i  in.,  £l^,b  los.;  a 
small  example  by  Sir  Alma  Tadema,  The  Year's  at  the 
Spring,  on  panel,  I3i  in.  by  9i  in.,  ^409  los.;  The  Duck 
Decoy,  Norfolk,  by  J.  Stark,  on  panel,  \o\  in.  by  15  in., 
^147;  and  A  Portrait  of  Sir  William  Keith  Ball,  in 
hunting  costume,  by  J.  Ferneley,  1819,  34  in.  by  42  in., 
£\\o  5s.  The  recent  death  of  Mr.  W.  Lockett  Agnew 
w  as  the  cause  of  a  number  of  works,  chiefly  of  the  English 
school,  the  property  of  Messrs.  Thomas  .Agnew^  &  Sons, 
being  sold  on  June  7th  at  the  King  Street  rooms.  The 
highest  price  was  made  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's /'^r/raZ/.f 
of  Miss  Paine  and  Miss  Polly  Paine,  daughters  of  James 
Payne,  the  architect.  The  picture,  49  in.  by  38^  in.,  was 
painted  about  1766,  and  shows  the  two  girls  seated  at 
a  harpsichord.  The  last  time  the  work  appeared  at 
Christie's  was  at  the  Wertheimer  sale  in  1912,  when  it 
realised  ,£8,600.  It  now  dropped  to  ^^4,410-  Other 
pictures  which  realised  substantial  sums  included  four 
important  oval  portraits  by  Gainsborough,  each  29^  in. 
by  24i  in..  Lady  Anne  Ponsonby  making  ^3,360  ;  Miss 
Elizabeth  Dymock,  ^3,780;  Lady  Francis  Dashwood 
Peyton,  £1,732  los.  ;  and  Charles  Bourchier,  Esq., 
£850  los.  Two  portraits  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  Mrs. 
William  Locke,  49  in.  b\-  39  in.,  and  The  Marquise  de 
Blaisel and  Child,  36  in.  by  28  in.,  made  ^892  10s.  and 
^997  los.  respectively.  Sir  Henry  Raeburn's  Portrait 
of  Alexander  Allan,  80  in.  by  56  in.,  made  £2-]'i  5s.; 
while  among  other  examples  belonging  to  the  same  firm 
were  Portrait  of  Jacqueline,  daughter  of  Jacques  de 
l''lexelles,  by  Fredou,  50  in.  by  38  in.,  ^588;  Portrait 
of  It  Cai'alier,  by  K.  du  Jardin,  31  in.  by  24i  in., 
/283  IDS.;  Ptarmigan  Hill,  by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer, 
41  i  in.  by  89  in.,  ^756  ;  Le  Bain  des  Nymphes,  by  J.  B. 
I'ater,  22  in.  by  24  in.,  ^945  ;  and  a  Portrait  of  Lady 
Ibbetson,  by  Hoppner,  35  in.  by  27J  in.,  ^1,050.  Two 
important  pictures  sold  by  order  of  the  executors  of  the 
late  Sir  William  Wedderburn,  Bart.,  of  Meredith,  Glou- 
cester, were  a  Portrait  of  Margaret  Wedderburn,  hy 
Sir  Henry  Raeburn,  34  in.  by  26J  in.,  which  made 
^3,150  ;  and  a  Portrait  of  Alicia  Dundas,  by  Ronincy, 
29  in.  by  24  in.,  ^1,890.  .A  second  Romney,  belonging 
to  an  anonymous  owner,  was  a  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Williams, 
35  in.  by  27*  in.,  /i,785  ;  and  a  second  Raeburn,  cata- 
logued as  belonging  to  a  lady.  Portrait  of  Alexander, 
fourth  Duke  of  Gordon,  29  in.  by  24  in.,  ^892  ;  and  a 
third  one,  similarly  described.  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Allen, 
29  in.  by  24  in.,  made  ^2,100.  Two  other  Kaeburns, 
the  ])roperty  of  Major  Houston,  of  Clerkington,  Portrait 
of  .Mrs.  Helen  Houston.  3;  in.  by  27  in.,  and  Portrait  of 
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Alexander  Houston,  husbniul  of  the  above,  29  in.  by 
24  in.,  made  /|4,305  ^"d  ^2,520  respectively.  Three 
pictures  belonging  to  Her  Grace  Lily,  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, deceased,  comprised  A  View  of  Venice,  by 
Canaletto,  jji  in.  by  91  in.,  ^682  los.;  The  Sc/tool  oj 
St.  Mark's,  Venice,  by  F.  lUiardi,  14  in.  by  12  in., 
^367  los. ;  and  A  View  on  a  River  in  Holland,  by 
\V.  \'an  de  \'elde,  20  in.  by  26  in.,  .£1,155.  '"^'s  last 
picture  appeared  in  the  Perkins  sale  in  1890,  when  it 
realised  ;£  1,207.  Modern  drawings  and  pictures  were 
tlie  features  of  the  sale  held  at  Messrs.  Christie's  on  June 
21st.  Among  the  former,  the  prices  realised  by  several 
Hirket  Fosters  testified  to  the  perennial  popularity  of  this 
artist.  They  included  A  Cathedral  Town,  6  in.  by  9  in., 
£2()~  ;  The  Ferry  Boat,  6  in.  by  g  in.,  ^189;  Lucerne 
and  A  Canal  Scene,  two  in  one  frame,  each  4  in.  by 
5 J  in.,  £2(3-  15s.;  Bird  Nesting,  with  a  letter  from  the 
artist  on  the  reverse,  5  in.  by  6  in.,  and  A  Common 
Scene,  5  in.  by6Jin.,/i83  15s.  each;  whileanc.\ampleby 
P.  de  Wint,  Newark  Bridge  and  Castle,  20  in.  by  30  in., 
fetched  £11^.  Other  pictures  worthy  of  mention  included 
The  Effect  of  Rain,  by  P.  Wilson  Steer,  1910,  21  in.  by 
29  in.,  ^^220  IDS.;  Lythani  Sand  Hills,  by  R.  .Ansdell, 
34i  in.  by  70!  in.,  ^173  5s.;  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  by  H. 
Fantin-Latour,  29*  in.  by  25  in.,  ^162  15s.;  A  Welsh 
Valley,  by  B.  VV.  Leader,  23  in.  by  33i  in.,  ^210; 
A  Group  of  Cattle,  by  T.  S.  Cooper,  30  in.  by  42  in., 
£2^1  IDS.;  The  Pilgrimage,  by  L.  Lhermitte,  pastel, 
44  in.  by  36  in.,  ^598  los. ;  and  A  Cavalier,  by  F. 
Roybet,  on  panel,  32  in.  by  254  in.,  £210. 

.Si'ACK  did  not  permit  us  to  insert  all  the  items  worthy 
of  record  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sale  of  books  and 
manuscripts  held  at  Messrs.  Sotheby's  the 
first  two  days  in  May.  These  included  :— 
Representation  of  the  Naval,  Military,  and  Miscellaneous 
Costumes  of  Great  Britain,  by  Atkinson,  vol.  i.,  1807, 
/40  ;  L'niformes  de  I'Armee  Francaise  depuis,  1815,  by 
Bellange,  complete  set,  first  issue,  1826,  ^29;  Pictur- 
esque Scenery  oJ  Norway,  by  J.  and  J.  Boydell,  2  vols., 
1820,  ^56;  Picturesque  Architecture  in  Paris,  Ghent. 
Antweip,  and  Rouen,  by  T.  S.  Boys,  1839,  ^29; 
Original  Vie^t's  of  London  as  it  is,  by  the  same  autlior, 
1842,  £7.%;  Views  in  Scotland,  by  Clark,  1825,  ^69; 
A  Collection  of  forty-one  Original  Drawings  in  Water- 
colours  of  Ladies'  Costume,  German  and  French.  1770- 
87,  loose  in  an  album,  £~(i ;  A  Voyage  round  Great 
Britain,  8  vols.,  by  Wm.  Daniell  and  R.  Ayton,  1814-25, 
^82  ;  Galatee,  by  Florian,  1 793,  ^38  ;  Galerie  de  Ruhens, 
1809,  ^50 ;  Picturesque  Views,  by  Samuel  Ireland,  8  vols., 
coloured  aquatint  plates  and  woodcuts,  1793-1801,  ^44  : 
Vues  Pitforesi/ues  des  Principaux  Edifices  de  Paris,  1 789, 
^117;  Gra7'ures  historiques  des  Frincipaux  Evenemcnts 
depuis  I'Ouverture  des  Etals  Generaux,  by  Janinet, 
I  789-9 1 ,  ^  1 00  ;  Vues  Piltoresques  des  Principaux  Edifices 
de  Paris,  by  the  same,  1792,  ^80;  Les  Amours  de 
Psyche  et  de  Cupidon,  by  La  Fontaine,  1791,  £il\ 
Voyage  Pittoresque  de  I'Oberland Bernois,  by  LoryCfilsj, 
1822,  ^47  ;  Souvenirs  de  la  Suisse,  by  the  same,  1829, 
i  57  :    Voyage   Pittoresque  de   Genh'e   a   Milan  par  le 
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Simplon,  b\-  the  same,  ^35  ;  Select  Views  of  London, 
by  J.  B.  Papworth,  1816,  £12;  Portraits  des  Grands 
Hommes,  Femmes  illustres,  et  Sujets  Memorables  de 
France,  3  vols.,  1786-92,  £c)2  ;  H^ro  et  Ijandre,  by  I-c 
Chevalier  de  Querelles,  1801,  £<i\  ;  Picturesque  Tour  of 
the  Seine  from  Paris  to  the  Sea,  by  Sauvan,  printed  by 
.\ckcrmann,  1821,^29;  Vues  Remarquahles  des  Montague 
de  la  Suisse,  printed  .Amsterdam,  1785,  £(-)^\  (J-lu-res 
Poissardes,  by  J.  J.  \'adc,  1796,  ^80;  Picturesque  Tour 
of  the  River  Thames,  by  William  Wcstall  and  Samuel 
Owen,  printed  by  .\ckermann,  1828,  ^34;  Voyage  Pit- 
toresque au  Lac  des  Waldstettes,  by  Wetzel,  first  issue, 
1817,  and  Views  in  Kent,  by  Wood  (1,800?),  ^28.  .\ 
few  interesting  items  from  various  collections  brought 
this  sale  to  a  conclusion,  amongst  them  being  Z<i  Hyp- 
nerotomachia  di Poliphilo,  by  Francesco  de  Columna,  2nd 
edition,  1545,  £^l  ;  Bewick's  British  Land  and  Water 
Birds,  2  vols.,  1800  (Bewick's  own  shop  copy  kept  to 
show  intending  purchasers),  £2^  ;  Uante's  Commedia,  a 
rare  edition,  remarkable  for  its  fine  outline  Italian  wood- 
cuts, 1487,  £"70;  and  the  Works  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer, 
edited  by  F.  S.  Ellis,  and  printed  by  William  Morris  at 
the  Kelmscott  Press,  May  8th,  1896,  £()i.  During  the 
four  days  1,068  lots  were  sold,  and  produced  the  satisfac- 
tory total  of  ^11,736  los. 

On  the  13th  May  and  three  following  days  Sotheby's 
sold  some  valuable  books  and  MSS.  mainly  relating  to 
music,  the  properties  of  the  late  Mr.  A.  H.  Littleton,  01 
Lancaster  Gate  ;  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Aylesford, 
of  Packington  Hall,  Coventry;  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl 
of  Haddington,  of  Tyninghame,  N.B. ;  and  other  pro- 
perties, the  fourdays  producing  ^5,220  19s.  6d.  The  first 
day's  sale  was  mainly  devoted  to  early  printed  books  and 
manuscripts  relating  to  music  and  musical  notation. 
Prices  in  this  section  maintained  a  high  level,  but  we  are 
unfortunately  unable  to  record  more  than  a  few,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  most  important : — Choix  de  Chanson. 
by  La  Borde,  4  vols,  in  2,  Paris,  1773,  made  /112; 
Musices  Opusculum,  by  Burtius,  1487,  probabh-  the  first 
example  of  the  use  of  wooden  blocks  for  music  printing, 
£-:,(>  ;  Psalmes,  Sonets,  by  Byrd,  1588,  ^51  ;  The  Booke 
of  Common  Praier  Noted,  by  John  Merbecke,  1550, 
^57 ;  Theoricum  opus  musice  diciplina,  by  Gafurius, 
first  ed.,  1480,  the  earliest  printed  treatise  on  music, 
£t,~i  :  Choice  Psalmes  put  into  Musick  for  three  Voices, 
4  parts  in  1  vol.,  by  H.  and  W.  Lawes,  164S,  £47  :  The 
Psalter  of  David  newely  translated  into  Englysh  metre, 
black  letter,  1 549,  £36  ;  The  Whole  Psalmes  in  foure 
partes,  1  563,  £i,o ;  The  first  set  of  English  Madrigals. 
by  Ward,  1613,  £a\  :  The  first  sett  of  Italian  Madrigals 
Englished,  by  T.  Watson,  1590,  ^46;  Musica  V'ransal- 
pina,  by  Yonge,  1588-97,  ^45;  Theorica  Musice  and 
Practica  Musice,  bound  in  1  vol.,  1492-6,  £l'&  \  Cot- 
lectorum  super  Magnificat,  by  Gerson,  1473,  which  con- 
tains the  earliest  known  specimen  of  musical  notation. 
/40 ;  Psalmorem  Codex :  two  original  lea\es  of  the 
celebrated  Psalter,  the  first  book  printed  with  a  dated 
colophon,  1457,  £2^)  ;  and  Liber  Selecta> urn  Cantionum 
quas  vulgo  mutetas  appelant  sex  quiiu/ue  et  quator  voium. 
by  Senfel,  1520,  £'-,o.      The  second  da>  w.is  devoti-d  to 
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the  sale  of  a  collection  of  rare  English  Bibles  formed  by 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Haddington.  They  were 
first  offered  en  bloc,  but  as  no  satisfactory  bid  was  forth- 
coming, they  were  sold  separately,  the  only  item  of  note 
being  the  Second  Edition  of  King  James's  or  Authorised 
Version,  commonly  called  "The  Great  She  Bible,"  1611, 
which  sold  for  ^10.  A  number  of  interesting  items,  the 
property  of  a  private  collector,  also  appeared  on  this  day, 
chief  among  them  being  Florisando,  by  Amadis  de 
Gaula,  1 5 10,  from  the  library  of  Baron  Seilliere,  with 
his  arms  in  gold  on  sides,  ^41  ;  Hypnerotoniachie,  by 
Francesco  de  Columna,  15 16,  ^27  ;  La  Coronica,  by 
Florando,  1 545,  ^48  ;  Historia,  by  Polindo,  1 526,  first  ed. , 
^34 ;  and  Question  de  Amor  de  dos  enamorados :  a  love 
story  containing  the  Adventures  of  Vasquiran  and  Violino, 
1 5 13,  _£25  los.  On  the  third  day  a  copy  of  The  Ingoldsby 
Legends,  by  Barham,  first  ed.,  3  vols.,  1S40-2-7,  made 
^24  ;  a  first  ed.  of  Lewis  CarruH's  Alice's  Adventures  in 
Wonderland,  with  42  illustrations  by  Sir  J.  Tenniel, 
1866,  ^36;  and  Chansons  Francaiscs,  first  ed.,  1843-4, 
7^23.  The  only  items  on  the  last  day  worthy  of  mention 
were  Contes  et  Nouvclles  en  Vers,  by  La  Fontaine, 
first  ed.,  1762,  ^48  ;  and  Voltaire's  La  Pncclle  d'Orleans, 
1795,  which  realised  ^42. 

The  sale  of  books  and  manuscripts  held  at  Sotheby's 
during  June  occupied  these  rooms  for  just  half  of  the 
month.  The  chief  dispersal  consisted  of  the  portion  of 
the  famous  library  removed  from  Sudbury  Hall,  Derby- 
shire, the  property  of  Lieut.  Lord  Vernon,  R.  N.  This 
library,  which  dated  from  the  17th  century,  attained  im- 
portance in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  when  it  was 
very  largely  increased  in  size  and  value  by  George  John 
Warren  Vernon,  fifth  Baron  Vernon  (1803-66).  In  their 
catalogue  order  must  be  recorded  a  first  ed.  of  Orla?ido 
Furioso,  Ariosto,  15 16,  brown  morocco  extra,  g.e.,  by 
'Jlarke  &  Bedford,  which  sold  for  £\\'i>;  Insiauratio 
Magna  (Novum  Organum),  1620,  by  Bacon,  probably 
from  his  own  library,  ^100;  Libro  Institulaio  Monte 
Sancto  di  Dio,  by  Beltini,  1477,  ^{Jioo;  an  illuminated 
Bible  of  the  late  Byzantine  school,  nth  century,  consist- 
ing of  145  leaves,  £^'io■,  a  Biblia  Pauperum,  a  block 
book  of  the  15th  century,  complete  with  40  leaves,  brown 
morocco  extra,  ^400 ;  Libro  di  Madonna  Fiametta,  by 
Boccaccio,  Italian,  15th  century,  2  parts  in  i  vol.,  ^154  ; 
History  of  his  own  Time,  by  Bishop  Burnet  of  Salisbury, 
2  vols,  extended  to  6  vols,  and  illustrated,  1724-34,  ^84  ; 
a  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil  Wars  in  England, 
by  Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  1707-59,  extended  to 
7  vols.,  ^185  ;  Hypnerotomachia  Poliphili,  by  Columna, 
first  ed.,  Venice,  1499,  £120  ;  tw^o  copies  of  Dante's  La 
Divina  Conunedia,  a  manuscript  on  vellum  consisting  of 
205  leaves  written  in  neat  Roman  characters,  1 5th  century, 
which  realised  ^220  ;  another  manuscript,  on  paper, 
Italian,  15th  century,  104  leaves,  ^210;  and  one  of 
V Inferno,  illuminated  manuscript  on  vellum,  140  leaves, 
4to,  Italian,  15th  century,  ^250;  Bibliographical  Deca- 
meron, by  Dibdin,  12  vols.,  1817,  ^220  ;  William  Caxton's 
edition  of  the  Polochronicon,hy'H\gAcx\,  in  English,  the  first 
published,  circa  1482,  ^318  ;  Opera  Omnia,  Homer,  first 
ed.,  2  vols,  in  1,  1488,^235  ;  Honi-  Beat,,-  Maria-  Virginis, 


cum  Kalendario,  illuminated  manuscript  on  vellum,  Flem- 
ish, 15th  century,  170  leaves,  Svo,  ^360;  Johnsoni- 
ana,  or  Supplement  to  Boswell,  2  vols.,  4to,  illustrated, 
and  containing  50  autograph  letters  and  documents, 
1836,  _^i4o;  Fables  Choisies,  by  La  Fontaine,  6  vols., 
8vo,  Paris,  1765-75,  ^135;  Lc  Livre  itititule  de  Bonnes 
Mcvurs,  by  Legrand,  manuscript  on  vellum,  French, 
early  15th  century,  88  leaves,  4to  (being  the  original  of 
the  Boke  of  Code  Matters,  which  was  printed  by  Caxton 
in  1487,  in  a  version  made  by  himself  from  the  French  1, 
^340  ;  and  Le  Roman  de  la  Rose,  by  Lorris,  iUuminated 
manuscript  on  vellum,  with  miniatures  (French,  early 
i6th  century),  206  leaves,  sm.  folio,  circa  1520,  executed 
for  Francis  I.  This  manuscript,  which  may  very  well  be 
regarded  as  a  complete  repertory  of  the  costume  of 
France  of  the  period,  realised  the  remarkable  sum  of 
^2,100.  La  Pharsale  de  Lucain,  by  Lucanus,  2  vols., 
Svo,  1766,  g.e.,  by  Padeloup  le  Jeune,  made  ^96: 
A  Missale  Parisiense,  printed  on  vellum,  1520,  special!)- 
executed  for  Francis  I.,  and  bearing  his  coat  of  arms, 
^760;  Moliere's  (Euvres,  6  vols.,  1773,  ^140;  Novum 
Testamentum  Grcecum  (codex  Theodorus),  manuscript 
on  vellum,  Greek,  13th  century,  335  leaves,  sm.  4to, 
dated  1295,  ^255  ;  Le  Franqois  Patissier,  1655,  of  which 
apparently  only  three  copies  have  been  offered  at  auction 
in  this  country  during  the  last  thirty  years,  £^0  ;  and 
Petrarch's  //  Trionfo  d'Amore,  manuscript  on  vellum, 
Italian,  15th  century,  123  leaves  written  in  neat  Roman 
characters,  4to,  ^115. 

An  extensi\e  and  valuable  series  of  first  and  early 
editions  of  Shakespeare's  works  and  plays  aroused  con- 
siderable attention  on  the  concluding 
Shakespeanana  ^^^^  ^j^^  eleven  items  producing 
;£5,58o.  The  clou  of  the  series  was  a  large  copy  of  the 
first  folio,  I2jin.  by  SJin.,  which,  though  slightly  smaller 
than  the  copy  sold  in  1901  for  ^{J  1,720,  now  in  the  Scribner 
Library,  New  York,  realised  ^^2,100.  This  price  is,  of 
course,  not  a  record  for  this  work,  the  magnificent  copy 
in  the  Van  Antwerp  sale  having  made  .£3,600  about  ten 
years  ago.  The  copies  of  the  three  following  editions  of 
the  works — 1632,  1664,  and  1685 — were  not  especially 
notable,  realising  ^240,  ^47°,  and  ^125  respectively. 
-A  copy  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  1597,  7  J  in.  by  4f  in.,  sold 
for  /830.  It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  Charles 
Kemble  gave  Stace,  the  bookseller,  ^30  for  a  copy  of 
this  last,  now  in  the  library  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
Sir  John  Oldcastle,  first  ed.,  1600,  -j^^  in.  by  5-^  in.,  made 
/220  ;  King  Lear,  second  ed.,  1608,  6fg  in.  by  4 J  in., 
/408  ;  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  1600,  second  ed.,  7  in. 
by  5Tij  in.,  .£310;  Henry  V.,  1608,  third  ed.,  7  in.  by 
5jin.,  ^280;  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  161 9,  second  ed.. 
7  in.  by  5i  in.,  £\\o  ;  and  Henry  IV.,  1639,  eighth  cd.. 
6/5  in.  by  4^5  >"•!  ;£'65-  The  total  sum  realised  at  this 
sale  for  the  526  lots  was  ^20,201  los. 

.A  varied  collection  of  valuable  books,  manuscripts,  and 
autograph  letters  was  sold  at  the  same  rooms  on  June  3rd 
and  two  following  days,  a  total  just  short  of  ^6,000 
being  realised.  The  chief  items  consisted  of  autograph 
pts  of  Lord   I'.yron  from   Ncwstead  Abbey,  tlie 
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property  of  Lieut.-llcneral  Sir  Herbert  Clieriuside, 
('..C. .M.G.,  of  I'epper  Arden,  Northallerton,  whicli  pro- 
duced a  total  of  ;^i,533,  Fiigilive  Pieces,  a  presentation 
copy,  with  autograph  inscription,  "J.  M.  15.  Pigot,  Esq.," 
iSo6,  and  Poems  on  Various  Occasions,  1807,  making 
respectively  ^200  and  ^132.  Several  other  Byron  items 
from  the  property  of  the  late  Col.  Alexander  Ewing,  of 
Tartowie,  Aberdeen,  wereoftered,  the  most  notable  being 
a  miniature  of  the  poet  wlien  a  boy,  with  long  hair,  oval, 
signed  and  dated  W.  Kay,  1795,  which  made  ^20,  and 
Byron's  first  gold  watch,  bearing  the  Byron  coat  of  arms, 
/20 :  while  from  the  same  source  a  letter  of  Robert  Burns 
to  William  Dunbar,  Jan.  14th,  1790,  went  for  /60. 

.A.  XIMKER  of  fine  pieces  of  old  English  silver  plate 
were  sold  on  the  13th  of  June,  being  the  property  of  Col. 
Harry  \'ane  Russell,  deceased,  to  whom  it 
descended  from  Elizabeth,  Duchessof  Cleve- 
land, and  from  various  other  sources.  In  the  order  of 
the  catalogue  the  most  important  items  were  as  follows  : — 
A  George  1.  cup  and  cover,  9J  in.  high,  by  John  Hugh 
Le  Sage,  1725,  77  oz.,  ii;s.  per  oz.  ;  a  Henry  VUI. 
silver-gilt  apostle  spoon,  1546,  maker's  mark  B.N.  mono- 
gram, £^Z  ;  an  oblong  inkstand,  by  Paul  Lamerie,  1 734, 
23  oz.  19  dwt.,  180s.  per  oz.;  a  Charles  II.  beaker,  1668, 
4  oz.  I  dwt.,  2203.  per  oz.;  a  Charles  II.  oval  casket, 
1672,  12  oz.  10  dwt.,  440s.  per  oz. ;  an  Elizabethan  tazza, 
4i  in.  high,  6J  in.  diam.,  1559,  12  oz.  4  dwt.,  120s.  per 
oz. ;  a  Queen  Anne  plain  tazza,  with  gadrooned  border, 
9  in.  diam.,  1709,  11  oz.  9  dwt.,  115s.  per  oz. ;  and  an 
Elizabethan  tiger-ware  jug,  8  in.  high,  1570,  ^110  5s. 
One  or  two  notable  lots  also  appeared  on  the  19th. 
These  included  a  Charles  1 1,  plain  peg  tankard,  7  in. 
high,  1676,  24  oz.  18  dwt.,  120S.  per  oz.;  an  oval  bottle- 
stand,  engraved  with  a  shield,  shells,  and  foliage,  by 
Aug.  Courtauld,  1723,  containing  a  green  glass  bottle, 
19  oz.  7  dwt.,  250s.  per  oz. ;  and  an  Elizabethan  tiger- 
ware  jutf,  9J  in.  high,  Exeter,  maker's  mark,  "Veds," 
^.41  .5s. 

A  sale  of  works  of  art,  held  at  Sotheby's  on  the  i  2th 
June  and  two  following  days,  was  chiefly  interesting 
owing  to  the  appearance  of  a  large  oval  wine-cistern, 
part  of  what  was  known  as  the  "Speaker's  Plate."  Up 
to  1S39  every  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
presented  with  an  ample  service  of  plate,  which  since 
that  time  has  been  attached  to  the  office.  This  particular 
specimen  was  part  of  that  presented  to  Spencer  Compton, 
Earl  of  Wilmington,  1724,  maker's  mark  of  Benjamin 
Pine,  589  oz.  19  dwt.  This  interesting  piece  was  sold 
at  ^3  IDS.  per  oz.,  which  made  a  total  of  ^2,064  16s.  6d. 
The  "Jerusalem"  dish,  another  important  piece,  which, 
with  the  above,  was  sold  by  the  order  of  the  trustees  of 
the  late  I-ord  Northwick,  24  in.  by  18J  in.,  London,  1719, 
maker's  mark  of  Robert  Hill,  84  oz.  4  dwt.,  ^3  i8s. 
per  oz.,  made  a  total  of  ^328  7s.  7d.  Two  other  items 
in  this  sale  are  worthy  of  record  —  a  piece  of  tapes- 
try, probably  Brussels  or  Oudenarde,  late  17th  century. 


representing  a  scene  champelre,  12  ft.  5  in.  by  12  ft., 
the  property  of  the  late  Mr.  Hugh  Carter,  which  sold  for 
l^ilb,  and  a  kettle-stand  and  lamp  of  silver,  London, 
1783,  which  made  ^64  14s.  7d.  The  same  rooms  were 
occupied  for  four  days  towards  the  end  of  the  month  with 
the  dispersal  of  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  antiquities, 
belonging  to  a  lady  of  title,  .Mr.  R.  Coltman  Clephan, 
and  various  others.  Few  lots  made  any  sums  of  impor- 
tance, the  chief  being  the  "  Black  Rock  Hoard,"  found  at 
Black  Rock,  part  of  Coombe  Rock,  about  two  miles  east 
of  Brighton,  in  1913-14,  which  consisted  of  eight  palstaves, 
a  "  rapier,"  a  dagger  handle,  three  looped  armlets,  two 
plain  armlets,  and  a  spiral  ring,  and  which,  according  to 
Mr.  Reginald  Smith,  date  from  about  1,000  B.C.  These 
interesting  relics  sold  for  ^80. 

Though  the  sales  held  by  Messrs.  Puttick  &  Simpson 
during  June  were  of  an  extremely  varied  character,  the 
prices  obtained  were,  on  the  whole,  not  exceptional.  On 
the  3rd  a  George  111.  silver  oval-shaped  cake  basket,  by 
Robert  Makepeace,  1768,  went  for  ^53  is.  9d. ;  while  at 
the  end  of  the  same  week  a  Wedgwood  dessert  service 
of  40  pieces,  of  purple  lustre,  formed  as  shells,  made 
^37  i6s.  A  Chippendale  mahogany  square  folding  card- 
table,  34  in.  wide,  and  a  pair  of  Louis  Xl\'.  red  tortoise- 
shell  and  boulle  commodes,  49  in.  wide,  made  £\\  25. 
and  ^65  respectively.  An  interesting  lot  sold  on  the 
14th  consisted  of  a  set  of  four  old  English  panels  of  petit- 
point  needlework,  designed  with  Eastern  figure  subjects 
averaging  in  size  30  in.  by  27  in.,  which  made  /152  5s., 
this  being  preceded  by  a  set  of  twelve  Irish  Chippendale 
mahogany  chairs,  which  sold  for  £']2,  los.  Other  items 
sold  during  the  month  included  a  Chinese  famille-noire 
vase,  K'ang-hsi,  9J  in.  high,  which  realised  ^241  los.;  a 
French  ivory  plaque,  carved  with  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
14th  century,  5J  in.  by  i\  in.,  £,^-2.  103.;  a  Byzantine 
ivory  plaque,  from  a  bookbinding,  nth  century,  54  in. 
t>y  3}  i"-,  £yi  '6s.;  a  French  ivory  plaque,  being  the 
right  leaf  of  a  diptych,  t4th  century,  5*  in.  by  4i  in., 
/68  ;  a  Chippendale  mahogany  bureau  bookcase,  54  in. 
wide,  ^73  10s. ;  a  Chippendale  mahogany  bookcase. 
41  in.  wide,  ^50  8s.  ;  and  a  mahogany  sideboard,  of 
Hepplewhite  design,  82  in.  wide,  ^50  8s.  Early  in  July 
two  small  water-colours  by  Birket  Foster,  A  Surrey 
Homestead  and  On  the  Thames,  made  ^86  2s.  and 
^60  i8s.  respectively;  while  at  a  sale  of  porcelain  and 
objects  of  art  on  the  5th,  the  following  items  appeared  : — 
A  jug,  painted  with  flowers  and  scrolls  in  the  Chinese 
taste,  by  Anthoni  Kruisweg,  1759,  8}  in.  high,  ^24  3*-; 
a  Charles  11.  small  lacquer  cabinet,  on  original  wood 
stand,  the  cabinet  27 J  in.  wide,  the  stand  34 J  in.  wide, 
£jo  I2S. ;  an  Italian  spinet,  in  walnut  mahogany  case, 
by  Balbassare  Pastore,  Milano,  1799,  38J  in.  wide,  96  in. 
long,  ^44  2s. ;  a  gilt  wood  settee  and  four  fauteuils,  of 
Louis  XVl.  design,  the  settee  53*  in.  wide,  /115  los. ; 
and  a  Persian  carpet,  the  centre  with  blue  and  red 
medallions,  the  border  of  six  rows  of  decorations  in 
various  colours,  12  ft.  by  8  ft.  6  in.,  .£105. 


The  profusely  illustrated  souxenir  of  Matthew  Maris, 
sued  by  the  iirnprietors  of  the  French  (".allery,  forms 
a  beautiful  and  appropriate  memorial 
of  the  great  Dutch  painter.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  less  than  a  year 
a«i)  a  highly  interesting  exhibition 


"Matthew  Maris 
a  Souvenir  " 
Arranged  by 


D.Croal  Thomson     ^f  ,^j^  ^^.^^j.^  ^^.^^  j^^jj  ^j  jj^^  Gallery, 


(The  French 
Gallery 
2IS.  net) 


but,  owing  to  the  nervousness  of 
owners  in  allowing  their  treasures 
to  be  shown  in  an  area  exposed 
to  the  risk  of  air-raids,  the  display  was  not  so  fully  repre- 
sentative as  it  would  have  been  in  more  peaceful  times  ; 
and  though  all  phases  of  the  painter's  art  were  shown. 


many  ol  his  moie  imp)itint  woiks  weie  ib  ent  These 
omissions  ha\e  been  largely  rectified  in  the  souvenir, 
which  contains  reproductions  of  works  in  Holland  and 
America  as  well  as  in  this  country.  Fifty  works  have  been 
selected  for  illustration,  including  all  the  more  important 
examples  produced  between  1871  and  1875,  the  greatest 
period  of  the  artist,  when,  his  genius  having  attained 
maturity,  he  was  content  for  a  time  to  exercise  it  on 
themes  in  which  it  was  exemplified  to  peculiar  advantage. 
To  1 87 1  belong  the  Four  Mills  (here  reproduced  in 
a  coloured  plate,  finely  suggesting  the  tender  colour 
and  dulcet  tone  of  the  original).  The  Voun£-  Cook,  and 
Tlie  Flo'-d'cr,  the  two  latter  being  excellently  translated  in 
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This 


phot 
viire. 

ined  i  u  m  is 
used  for  the 
illustration 
of  about 
twenty  of  the 
subjects,  in- 
rludins,'  The 
uirl  at  the 
Well,  Fce.i- 
ingtlnChiik- 
(•  «  .f ,  and 
Outskirts 
of  a  To'u'ii. 
painted  in 
1872;  r/ie 
Christening, 
Souvenir  of 
Amsterdam, 
and  Enfant 
Coiichee.  of 
\^yy,Butter- 
li'ies,  1874: 
and  The  Sis- 
ters and  '/'he 
Girl  with 
the  Goats, 
1 875;  while  a 
second  plate 
in  colours  is 
allotted  to /Vc 
is  Coming, 
1S74.  There 
are  also 
p  h  o  t  o  g  r  a- 
\  u  r  e  s  o  f  a 
number  of 
the  more 
modern  pic- 
tures, includ- 
ing \}a&Barye 
Swan  (1S87. 
Sis  la  I  1890  , 
and  the 
Cathedral  in 
Moonlight, 
one  of  the 
most  imagi- 
native   and 

mysterious  of  the  works  produci-d  by  llie  artist  during; 
recent  years.  Supplementing  these  are  thirty  half-tone 
plates  illustrating  both  the  early  and  later  phases  of  the 
art  of  Maris,  including  drawings  and  sketches  as  well  as 
oil  paintings.  The  quality  of  all  the  blocks  is  thoroughly 
},'ood,  and  they  form  a  most  beautiful  and  interesting 
record.  The  most  important  item  in  the  letterpress  is 
a  short  but  adequate  memoir  of  the  artist  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Croal  Thomson.  The  writer  has  little  fresh  to  tell 
us  concerning  Maris,  his  own  earlier  biography  embodying 


ilay  ■  dreams 
and  inorc  or  li;:>3  lul.lc  cxjici  aucnta.  U.iiiicl  Cottier  for  a 
time  galvanised  the  painter  into  productive  activity,  but 
his  regime  e.viended  only  a  few  years,  and  Maris,  whoh.ajl 
a  strong  antipathy  against  "being  told  what  kind  of  pic- 
ture he  should  paint,"  gave  free  rein  to  his  own  imagina- 
tive fancies  —  fancies  which  could  never  be  adequately 
translated  on  lo  canvas,  and  which  for  the  most  part  re- 
sulted in  a  number  of  vague  if  beautiful  sugge>lions  for 
pictures  which  he  lacked  the  energy  and  perseverance  to 
complete.    Perhaps  this  was  only  lobe  anticipated.    Maris 


The    Co;iJ/oissciir 


possessed  the  artistic  temperament  U>  an  excessive  degree, 
a  possession  wliich,  unless  accompanied  with  more  mun- 
dane qualities  to  balance  it,  is  apt  to  render  its  owner 
visionary  and  unpractical.  Barry  and  Haydon  afforded 
instances  of  this  to  earlier  generations,  and  Maris,  though 
his  weakness  took  a  gentler  and  less  egotistical  form  than 
theirs,  was  equally  a  victim  of  it.  His  achievements 
exemplified  the  range  and  power  of  his  talents,  but  their 
sum  was  inadequate  as  the  expression  of  a  long  life 
devoted  to  artistic  effort  and  undisturbed  by  physical 
disability.  Mr.  Thomson's  memoir  is  supplemented  by 
an  appreciative  account  of  the  work  of  Maris  by  Mr. 

E.  D.    Fridlander,   a  short  article  on  his  technique  by 

F.  Lessore,  and  articles  on  "A  \'isit  to  the  Death  Chamber 
of  the  Artist,"  and  the  magic  of  his  work,  by  Dr.  M.  E. 
Sadler.  A  full  list  of  the  pictures  shown  in  the  Memorial 
Exhibition,  with  their  sizes,  is  also  given. 

Miss  Wt)LFF  describes  Paris  "as  the  city  of  beautiful 
churches'':   and  the   phrase   is  not   inapt,    for,   with  the 
exception  of  Rome,  no  continental 


capital  is  so  old,  or  has  been  so 
long — and    until   recent   years   so 


"The  Story  of 
Paris  Churches  " 

By  Jetta  T. 'Wolff  ,       ,       .,       .,   ,       .    ,        ,.   . 

(Cecil  Palmer  and       closely-tdenUfied  w  .  t  h  rehg.on. 
Ti  .  Added    to   this    that    France    has 

7     6d   net)  always  been  a  rich  nation,  gifted 

with  an  especial  talent  for  architec- 
ture, and  one  has  sufficient  reasons  why  its  greatest  city 
should  be  especially  distinguished  for  its  churches. 
.Miss  Wolff  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  latter, 
written  in  a  popular  style  likely  to  make  it  acceptable  to 
the  reader  who  desires  a  fuller  account  of  the  churches 
than  can  be  obtained  from  the  orthodox  guide-book, 
but  does  not  wish  to  undergo  the  fatigue  of  studying 
specialised  architectural  books  on  the  subject.  The 
author  describes  altogether  nearly  a  hundred  buildings, 
naturally  devoting  most  space  to  edifices  like  S.  Denys, 
Notre  Dame  and  La  Sainte-Chapelle,  which  are  his- 
torical as  well  as  being  beautiful  pieces  of  architecture. 
The  wa\e  of  iconoclasm  which  passed  over  France  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolution  unfortunately  caused  great 
havoc  in  most  of  the  Parisian  churches,  and  there  are 
few  unspoiled  of  their  ancient  glass  and  much  of  their 
interior  decoration.  This  and  the  large  amount  of 
subsequent  and  anterior  restoration  and  alterations 
makes  it  difficult  to  discriminate  between  what  is  old 
and  what  is  modern,  and  to  determine  the  ages  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  buildings.  Miss  Wolff  is  generally 
a  reliable  guide  in  these  matters,  but  in  her  account  of 
S.  Denys  she  is  inclined  to  attribute  over-much  of  the 
present  building  to  the  Abbe  Suger  and  pass  over  the 
work  of  Pierre  de  Monteaureau.  She  also  appears 
unaware  that  the  edifice  was  originally  constructed  with 
two  towers,  one  of  which  was  pulled  down  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  not  replaced.  With  regard  to  Notre  Dame, 
the  author  conveys  the  impression  that  the  main  features 
of  the  building  have  practically  remained  untouched 
since  about  1233;  but  important  alterations  were  almost 
continuously  carried  out  for  about  eighty  years  later,  the 
windows  being  enlarged,   the  roof  lowered,   the  double 


flight  of  buttresses  altered  into  single  flight,  the  transepts 
lengthened,  and  chapels  built  out  between  the  buttresses. 
Other  errors  of  detail  might  be  pointed  out,  but  they  do 
not  seriously  detract  from  the  substantial  accuracy  of 
the  work.  It  deals  not  only  with  ancient  buildings,  but 
also  includes  modern  ones  of  any  historic  interest  or  archi- 
tectural pretensions.  The  illustrations  are  numerous  and 
well  chosen,  and  a  useful  topographical  guide  is  added. 

Part  II.  of  British  Artists  at  the  Front  contains  a 

selection  of   reproductions  in    colour  after   the  work  of 

Sir  John  Lavery.    They  introduce  us 

British  Artists         [q  various  forms  of  war  activity  in  the 

at  the  Front  "  British  Isles,  fourof  them  illustrating 

•  •   •^"'  munition-making,  half  a  dozen  the 

^°^"^*'^">''  activitiesofthe  Fleet,andtheremain- 

A  R.A.     (George       ^^       ^^        concerned  directly  or  in- 

Newncs,  Ltd.  ,.        ,,,,-,.  V.        r 

du-ectly  with  the  Air  Service.    Oneof 

the  latter,  A  Coast  Defence,  showing 
an  enemy  airship,  in  sight,  high  up  over  a  wide-mouthed 
estuary,  with  half  a  dozen  searchlights  converging  on  her 
and  guns  belching  forth  their  contents  in  her  direction, 
is  a  very  beautiful  effect,  the  white  lines  of  light  and  the 
warmer  coloured  flashes  of  the  guns  telling  out  effectively 
against  the  blue  depths  of  the  night  sky.  The  naval 
scenes  allow  the  artist  opportunity  for  some  fine  tonal 
arrangements  generally  in  blue  and  grey,  though  in  some 
of  his  works,  such  as  Minesweepers  in  Harbour,  the 
artist  has  introduced  more  positive  colour  with  good  effect, 
and  he  has  done  the  same  with  regard  to  the  scenes  in 
munition  factories  and  camp  life.  In  all  the  pictures  Sir 
John  reveals  himself  as  a  gifted  artist,  interested  more, 
perhaps,  in  the  colour  and  tonal  possibilities  of  the  scenes 
he  depicts  than  in  setting  forth  their  direct  connection 
with  war.  In  the  latter  respect  one  or  two  of  his  contem- 
poraries have  supplied  us  with  more  graphic  and  explicit 
detail  without  weakening  the  artistry  of  their  productions. 
This  failure  to  rival  all  his  contemporaries  at  their  own 
specialities  does  not  weaken  one's  respect  for  Sir  John's 
genius,  for  no  artist,  however  great,  can  be  said  to  have 
summed  up  the  merits  of  all  contemporary  painting  in  his 
work.  It,  however,  makes  one  the  more  disinclined  to 
accept  the  claim  made  in  the  preface  to  the  number,  "that, 
if  all  contemporary  painting,  except  that  of  Lavery,  was 
destroyed,  posterity,  historically  speaking,  would  not  ha\e 
missed  anything."  Sir  John  is  by  no  means  the  only 
original  painter  we  possess  to-day.  There  are  at  least  a 
dozen  men  equally  individual  in  their  outlook  and  tech- 
nique, and  even  if  the  sum  of  their  united  achievement 
was  taken  together,  it  would  still  not  afford  a  complete 
historical   representation  of  contemporary  painting. 


The  early  iniblication  is  announced  of  an  important 
book  on  The  English  Home  from  Charles  1.  to  George  IV., 
by  the  well-known  authority,  Mr. 
J.  Alfred  (lotch,  F.S.A.,  through 
Messrs.  B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.  The 
\olume  treats  of  houses,  interior 
decoration,  and  garden  design,  and  is  very  fully  illus- 
trated.     It  is  uniform  with  the  author's  earlier  book  on 


A  New  Book, 
by  Mr.  J.  Alfred 
Gotch 
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Earlv  Kc-naisSiime  Archittclurty  and  in  the  two  works 
Mr.  ("lOtch  covers  the  whole  course  of  evolution  of  the 
English  house  from  the  time  of  the  Tudors  to  the  end 
of  the  ei>;lucenth  century. 

"The  Art  of  the  Illustrator,"  in  twenty  St'Ctions,  each 
one  illustrating  the  work  of  some  well-known  artist. 
Edited  by  Percy  Y.  Bradshaw.  (The  Press  Art  School, 
Tudor  Hall,  Forest  Hill,  S.E.23.  £7  7s.  the  set,  or 
£8  8s.  in  monthly  instalments) 

In  the  earlier  days  of  water-colour  painting,  when 
artists  whose  works  have  since  become  famous  did  not 
disdain  to  give  lessons  for  a  few  shillings  apiece,  the 
customary  method  of  teaching  was  for  the  master  to 
make  a  drawing  while  his  pupils  endeavoured,  as  best 
they  could,  to  imitate  him,  following  his  work  stroke  by 
stroke.  The  method  was  and  is  good  provided  that  the 
pupil  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  keep  up  with  his  exem- 
plar, otherwise  he  may  fall  hopelessly  behind  and  be  still 
engaged  in  fumbling  over  the  preliminary  stages  of  his 
work  while  the  master  is  putting  in  his  finishing  touches. 
A  recent  development  of  this  time-honoured  method  of 
teaching  painting  is  exemplified  in  M  r.  Percy  V.  Bradshaw's 
series  of  folios  issued  under  the  title  of  The  Art  of  the  Illus- 
trator. Each  folio  contains  good-sized  reproductions  in 
colour  of  a  drawing  by  a  leading  illustrator,  showing  its 
actual  progress  from  start  to  finish.  Six  plates  exemplify 
the  diflferent  stages  in  the  development  of  the  drawing, 
so  that  the  student  can  follow  the  methods  of  the  artist 
almost  as  closely  and  accurately  as  though  he  were 
actually  watching  him  painting,  while  he  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  able  to  take  his  own  time  in  making  a  copy, 
and,  in  the  event  of  a  false  start,  being  able  to  retrace 
his  steps  to  any  stage  in  the  development  of  the  drawing. 
The  artists  selected  for  illustration  in  the  earlier  folios  of 
the  series  are  Messrs.  W.  Russell  Flint,  Dudley  Hardy, 
C.  .\.  Shepperson,  and  Lawson  Wood,  all  men  well 
known  for  their  direct,  robust,  and  individual  work,  and 
each  one  forming  a  good  exemplar  for  the  student  to 
follow.  The  facsimile  reproductions  of  their  drawings  are 
excellent,  and  each  series  is  accompanied  by  a  full  ex- 
planatory text  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Bradshaw^  giving  an 
account  of  the  artist,  and  detailing  in  full  each  stage  ot 
the  work,  and  setting  forth  what  colours  and  methods  are 
to  be  used  in  its  application.  What,  perhaps,  chiefly 
will  impress  the  novice  is  the  variety  of  means  which  can 
be  used  to  attain  the  same  end.  .Mr.  Lawson  Wood 
begins  with  a  careful  pencil  drawing,  loose  and  easy  in 
its  handling,  but  highly  explicit  in  its  utterance,  and 
embodying  practically  every  feature  and  detail  appearing 
in  the  finished  composition.  He  then  adds  colour  to  his 
drawing  in  a  logical  and  easily-followed  method.  Mr. 
Dudley  Hardy,  on  the  other  hand,  uses  no  preliminary 
pencil  work,  but  starts  in  colour  at  once,  beginning  with 
his  background  and  developing  the  figures  in  the  fore- 
ground as  the  drawing  proceeds.  Mr.  Russell  Flint  pur- 
sues somewhat  similar  methods  to  those  of  Mr.  Lawson 
Wood,  but  in  the  formers  case  the  figures,  instead  of 
being  drawn  in  in  pencil,  are  only  slightly  suggested  in 
charcoal,  and  they  are  painted  in  before  the  background. 


A  Bookseller's 
Catalogue 


The  section  devoted  to  Mr.  Shepperson  illustrates  one  of 
his  black-and-white  works,  and  shows  not  only  its  different 
stages  of  progress,  but  gives  some  sheets  of  preliminary 
studies  for  the  figures.  Each  section  contains  a  portrait 
of  its  artist.  The  scries  are  well  mounted,  and  should 
be  not  only  of  great  practical  value  to  the  student,  but 
should  also  be  highly  interesting  to  the  collector  of 
modern  work  as  fully  illustrating  the  manners  and 
methods  of  well-known  living  artists.  The  series,  when 
complete,  will  comprise  twenty  sections,  each  one  illus- 
trating the  work  of  a  well-known  artist,  and  will  be 
contained  in  a  suitable  folio. 

0.\E  of  the  most  interesting  features  in  the  latest  cata- 
logue of  Messrs.  E.  Parsons  &  Sons  (45,  Brompton  Road, 
S.  W.  I )  is  a  number  of  the  visionary 
portraits  drawn  by  William  Blake.  To 
the  poet-painter,  the  personages  whom 
he  depicted  appeared  as  real  as  if  they  were  actually  living, 
and  he  used  to  sit  up  at  night — from  nine  at  night  until 
five  in  the  morning  was  the  most  propitious  time— waiting 
for  the  spirits  of  the  dead  to  come  and  sit  for  their  por- 
traits. It  was  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  the  artist  to 
break  off  in  the  middle  of  drawing  a  portrait  and  start  on 
another  subject,  explaining  that  the  latter  had  thrust  him- 
self in  front  of  Blake's  original  sitter,  and  would  not  move 
away  until  his  likeness  was  taken.  The  collection  shown 
at  Messrs.  Parsons  comprises  over  twenty  of  these  vision- 
ary portraits,  including  those  of  Solomon,  King  Canute, 
Owen  C.lendower,  Wat  Tyler,  and  other  personages 
famous  in  sacred  and  profane  history.  A  number  of  them 
are  described  in  (iilchrist's  Life  of  the  Artist,  and  the 
majority  of  them  are  so  well  characterised  and  fluently 
drawn,  it  is  difficult  to  realise  that  they  were  not  taken 
from  life.  Other  even  more  attractive  relics  of  Blake  are 
his  fine  series  of  designs  for  the  Book  of  Enoch,  and  a 
number  of  early  proof  sets  of  plates  to  books  illustrated 
by  him  and  original  editions  of  books  embellished  with 
his  designs.  The  Blake  items,  however,  by  no  means 
constitute  all  the  attractions  of  the  catalogue,  which  is 
unusually  rich  in  illustrated  books  and  fine  examples  of 
the  works  of  the  old  bookbinders.  Clovis  Eve,  Derome, 
and  other  famous  craftsmen  are  represented  among  the 
latter,  and  many  of  the  bindings  are  decorated  with 
armorial  bearings  of  royal  or  other  well-known  per- 
sonages. Illustrated  books  form  a  strong  feature.  They 
include  a  number  of  well-known  and  scarce  works  on 
costume,  such  as  C.alard's  Costume  tie  Bordeaux  and 
Bellange's  Costumes  Militaircs,  a  number  of  works 
dealing  with  various  forms  of  art,  a  few  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  century  works,  some  books  o  topographical 
views,  and  a  large  number  of  standard  works  on  art  and 
other  subjects,  .-\mong  the  specially  attractive  items  may 
be  mentioned  an  extra-illustrated  copy  of  tlravcs  and 
Cronin's  History  of  the  Works  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds: 
an  interesting  copy  of  I'urihas  :  His  Pilgrimage,  with  the 
Latin  names  on  the  map  in  volume  v.,  a  distinction  which 
is  said  to  occur  in  only  one  other  known  copy  ;  some  of 
Komney's  original  sketch-books,  and  a  fine  copy  of  the 
limited  edition  of  the  Catalot^ue  of  the  Yerk\>  Collection. 
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Rare  English  books  illustrated  in  colours  form  the 
theme   of  the    Litest   catalogue  issued  by  Mr.    Francis 
Edwards  (83a,  High  Street,   Maryle- 
Catalogueof  bone,W.i).    Such  items  as  a  Beckett's 

Comic  History  of  England,  with  the 
wrappers  and  advertisements  of  the 
original  parts  intact  ;  Ackermann's  History  of  the  Univer- 
sities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  with  the  fine  coloured 
views  of  the  colleges  and  the  portraits  of  the  founders  ; 
or  an  especially  choice  copy,  first  issue,  of  the  first  edition 
of  Tkc  Life  of  a  Sportsman,  by  Nimrod  (C.  J.  Apperley), 
in  the  original  blue  covers,  will  command  the  attention 
of  the  collector  of  original  editions  of  standard  English 
books  of  the  early  nineteenth  century.  There  are  also 
an  interesting  series  of  books  by  William  Combe,  inclu- 
ding first  and  later  issues  of  The  Three  Tours  of  Dr. 
Syntax,  the  Tour  of  Dr.  Prosody,  the  History  offohnny 
Qu(C  Genus,  and  The  Life  of  Napoleon.  Works  by 
Pierce  Egan,  D.  T.  Egerton,  Lieut. -Col.  David  Roberts, 
and  others,  illustrated  with  plates  in  colour  by  Row- 
landson,  Cruikshank,  and  various  contemporary  artists, 
represent  the  comic  elements  in  military  and  sporting 
life  ;  while  the  more  serious  side  of  the  former  is  illus- 
trated in  books  on  military  costume,  of  which  the  most  rare 
is,  perhaps,  V.  C.  Kininger's  Abbildung  der  Niie  Neucn 
Adjustirung  der  K  K  Armee,  etc.,  a  handsome  folio 
work  containing  forty-seven  aquatint  plates  in  colour. 
Topography  is  represented  by  books  by  P.  J.  de  Louther- 
bourgh  (Picturesque  Scenery  of  Great  Britain),  John 
Farington,  Thales  Fielding,  Rev.  J.  Gardner,  John 
Hassell,  R.  Havell,  J.  Lycett,  Paul  Sandby,  D.  and  J.  T. 
Serres,  and  W.  Westall,  illustrating  the  British  Isles,  and 
a  large  number  of  works  dealing  with  the  Continent.  Nor 
must  one  overlook  various  items  not  strictly  coming  under 
any  of  the  foregoing  classifications,  such  as  a  set  of  first 
editions  of  Surtees'  Sporting  Novels,  nearly  all  uncut. 
.A.ltogether  the  catalogue  schedules  a  highly  interesting 
and  representative  selection. 


"  Stamp  Collections  for  War  Mu 
"The  Soldier  and  His  Stamps,"  by  Fred.  J.  Melville. 
(Published  for  the  Junior  Philatelic  Society  by 
Stanley  Gibbons,  Ltd.      6d.  each  net) 

Two  little  philatelic  brochures  by  Mr.  Fred.  J.  Mel- 
ville are  of  considerable  topical  interest.  The  first  deals 
with  the  question  of  Stamp  Collections  for  War  Museinns. 
The  author  points  out  that  "the  postage  stamp  is  so 
intimate  a  commodity  of  the  present  day  that  no  event 
fails  to  leave  its  impress  upon  the  world's  postage  stamps. 
To-day  the  war  is  recording  its  own  history  in  thousands 
of  stamp  collections  formed  by  private  individuals,  and 
accumulated  records  in  unconsidered  trifles  like  these 
will,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  provide  evidential  matter  for 
many  a  notable  chapter  in  the  story  of  this  world-wide 
upheaval."  Stamps  have  one  great  advantage  over  most 
other  objects  deemed  suitable  for  exhibition  in  museums, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  so  small  that  a  highly  interesting 
collection  of  war  stamps  could  be  well  shown  in  the  space 


taken  up  by  one  or  two  Prussian  helmets.     The  educa- 
tional value  of  such  a  collection   would   be   very  high, 
inasmuch  as  it  would  furnish  data  for  an  outline  history 
of  the  entire  war  in  a  form  likely  to  impress  itself  readily 
on  the  minds  of  posterity.     Who  now  remembers  that 
the  British  in  previous  wars  occupied  the  entire  Dutch 
East   Indies,   Cuba,   Porto  Rico,  Toulon,   Corsica,  and 
other  important  places  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  ? 
Such  facts  may  be  recorded  in  advanced  school  histories, 
but,  if  so,  they  are  set  down  so  briefly  that  the  scholars 
do  not  notice  them.     We  may  expect  a  similar  fate  to 
befall  the  record  of  all  our  conquests  in  the  present  war 
not  permanently  incorporated  in  the  Empire,  and  it  may 
easily  befall  that  our  descendants  will  be  as  forgetful  of 
the  taking  of  Bagdad  or  Jerusalem  as   we  are  of  the 
storming  of  Porto  Bello  or  the  capture  of  Montevideo. 
Even   a   comparatively  poor   collection   of  w^ar   stamps 
would  suffice  to  keep  the  former  facts  in  mind,  for  the 
British   Government  have  issued  stamps  in  connection 
with  all  the  enemies'  possessions  of  any  importance  cap- 
tured during  the  present  war.     These  are  both  described 
and  illustrated  in  Mr.  Melville's  pamphlet,  and  are  far 
more  numerous  than  one  might  suppose.     They  include 
British   Imperial  and  Colonial  issues,  those  of  German 
Colonies,    Turkey,    and    Persia,    all    over-printed    with 
special    devices   and   surcharges.       Another    interesting 
class  are  issues  of  stamps  sent  to  the  Colonies  during 
the  early  days  of  the  war,  when  it  was  still  possible  that 
they  might  be  captured  by  German  raiders.     They  were 
consequently  specially  marked,   so  that  in  the  event  of 
their  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands,  it  would  have  been 
possible  to  prevent  their  use.      A   case  in    point    is   an 
issue  of  British  Honduras  stamps,   in  which  the  whole 
design  is  over  -  printed  with    a   curious   moire   pattern. 
Then  there  are  emergency  stamps,  like  those  issued  by 
the    British   Civil    .Administrator   of  Chustan    (renamed 
"Long  Island")  during  our  occupation  in  May,   1916, 
which  were  printed  on  a   typewriting  machine.     Other 
classes  described  and  illustrated  include  stamps  issued 
in  the  British  Empire  and  the  dominions  of  our  Allies 
with  special  war  surcharges,  and  special  issues  for  various 
purposes,   such  as  the   Italian  experimental  aerial  post. 
The  pamphlet  is  profusely  illustrated,  and  contains  an  im- 
mense amount  of  useful  up-to-date  philatelic  information 
that  should  not  only  furnish  ideas  to  curators  of  museums, 
but  also  be  of  great  interest  to  stamp  collectors  generally. 
Mr.  Melville  only  writes  an  introduction  to  the  second 
pamphlet,  which  contains  interesting  contributions  from 
Lieut.   E.    M.   (iilbert-Lodge  and   Major   R.   Lockhart, 
and  a  lengthy  roll  of  honour,  illustrated  with  several  por- 
traits, of  members  of  the  Junior   Philatelic  Society,  of 
which  Mr.  Melville  is  the  president.    The  main  theme  of 
the  brochure  is  the  solace  afforded  to  soldiers  at   the 
front  and  in  hospital  by  pursuing  their  hobby  of  stamp- 
collecting.     An  occupation  like  this  acts  as  a  tonic  to  the 
battle-worn  or  wounded  soldier  by  furnishing  him  with  a 
congenial  diversion,  helping  to  completely  take  his  mind 
from  the  horrors  through  which  he  has  passed. 


^uppiMt  apt 


English  School  Pictures  for  the  Natic 
Two  interesting  and  attractive  pictu 
been  added  to  the  English  eigliteenth-cc 
the  National 
fiallery,  a  school 
which,  in  its 
minor  manifes- 
tations, is  very- 
poorly  repre- 
sented. These 
\v  e  1  come  addi- 
t  i  o  n  s  are  Sir 
Ralph  Aber- 
cromby  and  his 
Sicrf/arv,  by 
John  Downman. 
and  A  Lady  in 
a  Park,  by 
Arthur  Devi  s, 

senior.    The 

first   was   gene- 

rouslypresented 

to  the  nation  by 

Mr.   Louis   Du- 

veen,  the  second 

purchased  out  of 

the  Florence 

Fund.     Various 

names    at   vari- 
ous times  have 

been  tentatively 

given  to  the 

painter  of  t  h  i  s 

double  portrait ; 

the  question  of 

the  sitters'  iden- 
tity, we  believe. 

had  not  been 

seriously   inves- 
tigated.   As  for 

the   painter,   it 

will,  perhaps,  be 

enough  to  say 

that  while  any- 
thing like  down- 

rightdogr 


j1  Gallery  uou...   'ok  ....;  ,,l   p..icc 

5  have  lately          explored    as   the    Engli 
ury  school  at  painters.  John  Downmai 


11  dealing  with  a  school  as  little 
ih  eighteenth  -  century  portrait 
I  is  the  best  and  most  appropriate 
name  that  our 
present  know- 
ledge can  pro- 
.luce.  T  h  c 
■  1  u  ality  of  the 
pigment, the  key 
iif  colour,  cool 
and  fresh,  and 
the  a  c  CO  ni- 
plished  finish  of 
t  li  c  d  raughts- 
manship,  all  in- 
dicate the  skill 
and  practice  of 
this  artist,  who 
at  the  date  of 
this  portrait  was 
in  full  career. 
The  date,  as 
evidenced  by 
the  costumes,  is 
lirca  1795-1S00. 
It  may  be  men- 
tioned here  that 
both  Hugh 
Douglas  Hamil- 
ton \d.  1804. 
and  J.  H.  Morti- 
mer ,(/.  17791 
have  been  ad- 
\anced  as  candi- 
dates for  the 
authorship.  The 
known  style  of 
the  first  and 
the  date  of  the 
latler's  death 
-eem  to  rule 
ilicm  out  com- 
pletely. 

The    identity 
of  the  principal 


tigurc 


the 
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portrait  should  at  least  be  hinted  at  in  such  accessories 
or  attributes  as  the  painter  has  introduced.  He  has  been 
at  some  pains  in  this  case  to  give  us  clues.  The  officer 
seated  at  the  table  holds  a  plan  inscribed,  "  Plan  of  the 
town  and  bay  of  St.  George  in  Grenada."  On  the  wall 
hangs  a  map  of  the  island  of  Carriacon.  Obviously,  then, 
we  have  to  consider  the  events  passing  in  the  West  Indies 
towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  from 
them  deduce  the  identity  of  our  officer.  In  1795  ^ 
rebellion  broke  out  among  the  natives — the  Caribs — of 
Grenada,  which  after  a  time  of  ebb  and  flow  had  passed 
into  British  occupation  in  1783.  The  governor  was  seized 
and  many  English  in  Charlottetown  were  butchered. 
The  insurgents,  under  one  Fedon,  a  mulatto,  and  aided 
by  the  French,  were  not  finally  dealt  with  till  1796,  when 
Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  took  over  the  command  of  the 
various  operations  in  the  West  Indies.  During  his  com- 
mand he  had  his  quarters  at  Carriacon,  and  he  personally 
took  part  in  the  last  campaign,  which  stamped  out  the 
rising.  In'  1796  .\bercromby  was  si.xty-two.  The  well- 
known  Hoppner  portrait  of  him  shows  an  older  man  than 
the  figure  in  the  Downman  picture.  If  we  may  take 
Abercromby's  prominent  connection  with  both  Carriacon 
and  Grenada  in  conjunction  with  the  apparent  fact  that 
no  other  officer  of  high  rank  seems  to  have  been  so  con- 
spicuously associated  with  both  these  islands  as  to  have 
acquired  them  as  his  pictorial  attributes,  the  young  man, 
pending  further  discovery,  may  pass  as  the  General's 
secretary,  or  possibly  the  civilian  governor  of  Grenada. 
The  colours  in  this  portrait  are — Sir  Ralph's  tunic,  scarlet ; 
his  breeches,  w'hite  ;  his  secretary's  coat  and  breeches, 
black  ;  his  vest  and  stock,  white  ;  the  window  curtain, 
dull  plum-red  ;  the  table-cloth,  a  dark  magenta. 

The  second  picture  represents  the  eldest  of  a  little 
family  of  painters,  Arthur  Devis  (/'.  1708,  at  Preston, 
Lancashire  ;  d.  in  London,  I'i'ii'j).  He  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  his  rather  better  known  but  less  artistic  son, 
Arthur  William  (1763- 1822),  nor  with  his  own  brother 
Anthony,  the  landscape  painter.  While  we  are  on  the 
subject  of  confusion,  we  may  as  well  add  that  Anthony 
Devis,  landscape  painter  (1729-1817),  is  quite  different 
from  Thomas  .-\nthony  De\is,  portraitist  (working  cina 
1777-S8),  son  of  .\rthur  and  brother  of  Arthur  William 
Devis. 

The  painter  of  the  little  Lady  in  a  Park,  Arthur  Devis, 
senior,  was  pupil  to  P.  Tillemans,  a  little  known  and 
quite  minor  painter  of  small  family  groups  and  gentlemen 
on  horseback.  An  amusing  and  pleasant  example  of  his 
work  came  up  at  Christie's,  in  Lady  Lucas's  sale,  last 
winter,  and  clearly  showed  that  Devis  took  over  from  his 
master  certain  characteristic  traditions  of  landscape  paint- 
ing. The  earliest  recognised  portraits  by  Devis  are 
dated  1745  ;  they  depicted  Alicia  Carpenter,  Countess  of 
Hgrcmont,  and  her  brother,  Lord  Tyrconnel.  We  may 
assume  that  he  was  by  then  a  painter  with  a  considerable 
l)ractice  and  reputation.  Portraits  by  him  belonging  to 
the  'fifties  are  known,  among  them  the  Vanned;  Family 
(1752),  measuring  57  in.  by  52  in.,  which  at  Lady  Dorothy 
Neville's  sale  fetched  nearly  ^2,000.  In  1761  Devis 
began    to   exhibit   at    the    Free   Socictv,   and   continued 
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sending  till  1780.  In  all  he  showed  twenty-six  pictures, 
mainly  portraits,  two  religious  pieces,  and  one  still-life. 
Most  of  his  portraits  were  small,  but  two  were  kit-cats, 
and  three,  exhibited  in  1768,  are  described  as  a  new 
species  of  painting.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he 
cleaned  and  repaired  the  Painted  Chamber  at  Greenwich, 
receiving  ;^i,ooo  for  it. 

The  portrait  just  acquired  for  the  National  Gallery 
belongs  to  about  1760-5,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  slight 
alterations  in  costume  and  the  rather  freer  handling  in 
this  picture  compared  with  works  of  the  late  'fifties.  It 
represents  most  agreeably  the  distinctive  gentle  charm 
and  refinement  of  Devis's  most  sympathetic  work,  qualities 
that  lift  this  painter  well  above  the  wooden  and  plebeian 
followers  of  the  late  Kneller  school.  The  dress  is  faded 
rose,  the  reticule  is  blue,  the  lace  fichu  and  cap  are  white, 
and  round  the  neck  is  a  black  ribbon. 

The  New  English  .\rt  Club  has  fallen  on  evil  times. 
Its  raison  detrc  is  to  encourage  fresh,  original  and  sincere 
work,  and  this,  though  not  exclu- 
sively the  product  of  youth,  specially 
pertains  to  it.  The  young  artist 
brings  a  freshness  of  vision  to  bear  upon  life,  enabling 
him  to  see  it  in  a  new  and  unsophisticated  manner. 
Moreover,  his  limited  experience  leads  him  to  the 
supposition  that  his  vision  of  life  is  the  only  true  one,  and 
he  embodies  it  in  paint  with  the  zest  and  enthusiasm  ot 
a  prophet  making  a  fresh  revelation.  With  increasing 
years  come  knowledge  and  diffidence.  The  artist  realises 
that  his  is  only  one  of  a  hundred  equally  good  ways  of 
producing  pictures  :  his  work,  though  it  may  improve  in 
technical  proficiency,  is  apt  to  become  more  conventional, 
more  stereotyped,  and  more  mannered — the  style  of  work 
that  is  not  encouraged  at  the  New  English  Art  Club. 
Hence  at  the  present  time,  when  most  of  the  rising  men 
have  been  caught  up  in  the  mesh  of  war,  the  Club  suffers 
far  more  severely  than  societies  less  keenly  desirous  of 
showing  only  work  painted  largely  for  the  joy  of  painting 
it.  Cleverness  rather  than  conviction  was  the  salient 
characteristic  of  most  of  the  exhibits.  They  were  interest- 
ing less  for  the  messages  of  their  artists  than  for  their 
manner  of  conveying  them,  for  technical  difficulties  over- 
come or  evaded.  Thus  Mr.  M.  Jeffrc\s'  Teintcs  if  Orient, 
a  figure  of  a  woman  amidst  Eastern  surroundings,  was  a 
piece  of  good  work  carried  forward  sufficiently  to,  at  first 
glance,  impress  the  spectator  with  an  illusion  of  its 
completeness,  but  it  was  hardly  developed  to  its  logical 
conclusion.  Uncovered  canvas  was  too  much  in  evidence, 
and  it  appeared  as  though  the  artist  had  left  off  when  he 
had,  not  because  he  had  perfectly  attained  his  object,  but 
because  any  further  progress  would  have  necessitated  so 
much  strengthening  of  the  colour  on  various  portions  of 
the  canvas  as  to  mean  the  virtual  repainting  of  the  picture. 
In  his  Yorkshire  Hill-side,  Mr.  Sydney  Lee  translated  a 
sheet  of  the  large-scale  ordnance  map  into  pictorial  form. 
The  lines  of  the  hedgerows,  the  positions  of  houses, 
trees,  and  other  landmarks,  were  insisted  upon  with  topo- 
graphical accuracy.  The  artist  attained  a  certain  austere 
decorative  fcclint;,  and  the  work,  because  of  the  reticence 
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of  its  coloration  an.l  the  formality  of  its  lineal  arrange- 
ment, was  coldly  impressive,  but  it  was  not  exhilarating. 
The  latter  quality  in  some  degree  characterised  Mr.  Leon 
de  Smart's  picture  of  white  Flowers,  backed  by  a  red- 
lacquered  chair.  Here  there  was  brilliance  and  effulgence, 
but  the  flowers,  which  should  have  been  the  chief  attrac- 
tion in  the  picture,  were  dominated  by  the  glowing  reds 
of  the  chair,  and  lapsed  into  a  secondary  place.  Mr. 
Jacques  Raverat's  picture  of /wrtVij  was  destitute  of  either 
dramatic  power  or  archicological  significance,  and  .Mr.  H. 
.Morley's  Bather  was  coldly  academic  and  wanting  in 
vitality.  Miss  Ethel  Walker's  portraits  of  The  Hon. 
Mrs.  Adams  and  the  artist's  stepmother  showed  power 
of  characterisation  and  tonal  quality,  traits  hardly  atoning 
for  their  summary  handling  and  low-toned,  monotonous 
colour.  The  latter  characteristic  also  belonged  to  Mr. 
W.  Shackleton's  Old  Age,  a  Rembrandt-like  head  of  a 
woman.  In  all  three  pictures  the  artists  appeared  to  be 
too  intent  upon  the  present  aspect  of  their  work  attaining 
effects  similar  to  those  shown  in  old  masters  darkened 
by  age  and  exposure.  The  latter  were  originally  much 
brighter.  What  modern  pictures  like  these  will  be  like 
when  they  become  faded  and  dimmed  with  time  is  a 
matter  for  dubious  conjecture.  Mr.  Fairlie  Hamar's 
Bury  Hill  Chalk  Pit,  Clat/ord,  could  give  rise  to  no 
misgivings  on  this  account.  It  was  a  delightfully  fresh 
and  vivid  transcript  of  nature,  in  which  the  blue  and 
white  of  the  sky,  the  greens  of  the  trees  and  grass,  and 
the  whites  of  the  chalk  slopes  were  accorded  their  true 
chromatic  values,  .\midst  its  more  or  less  conventional 
surroundings  it  impressed  one  like  a  glimpse  through  an 
open  window.  Good  colour  and  bold  and  direct  tech- 
nique were  shown  in  Miss  Clare  .Vtwood's  Wedg-.K'ood 
Basket  and  Fruit  and  Sunday.  The  latter  was  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  town  church  on  a  sunny  day,  and  was 
inspired  by  a  cheerful  optimism  of  feeling  and  outlook. 
Mr.  C.  J.  Holmes  was  represented  by  several  important 
examples  painted  with  a  deceptive  appearance  of  simpli- 
city, for  they  were  really  the  outcome  of  a  wide  know- 
ledge and  recondite  art.  To  the  casual  observer  Mr. 
Holmes  has  apparently  been  boxing  the  compass  during 
the  last  few  years,  moving  from  naturalism  to  purely 
decorative  work,  and  now  and  again  veering  round  to  his 
earlier  outlook.  In  reality  his  art  has  consistently  pro- 
gressed in  the  same  direction.  From  the  beginning  he 
has  regarded  nature  more  in  the  light  of  a  motive  to 
suggest  themes  than  as  an  exemplar  to  be  accurately 
copied.  Commencing  with  close  a])proximations  to  the 
actual,  Mr.  Holmes  gradually  developed  the  decorative 
side  of  his  art,  rejecting  every  element  in  nature  which 
did  not  fall  into  harmony  with  his  arrangements  of  line 
and  colour.  With  increase  of  knowledge  there  has  come 
the  power  to  attain  his  ends  with  less  and  less  elimination, 
so  that  now  the  artist  can  place  so  many  natural  elements 
into  a  perfectly  balanced  decorative  scheme  that  it  ap- 
pears to  the  uninitiated  as  a  direct  and  unsophisticated 
transcript  of  the  actual  scene.  In  thus  presenting  nature 
under  a  highly  decorative  guise  the  painter  has  to  use 
a  nice  discrimination  in  selecting  what  to  eliminate  and 
what  to  leave  in.     To  suppress  loo  much  of  nature  is  to 


destroy  that  sense  of  illusion  which  it  is  necessary  that 
the  spectator  should  feel  when  looking  at  a  picture  as 
distinct  from  a  piece  of  pure  decoration.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  single  incongruous  element  left  in  may  destroy 
the  entire  effect  of  a  decorative  arrangement.  Mr. 
Holmes  most  successfully  preserved  the  balance  between 
nature  and  art  in  his  Shaking  Moss,  a  picture  wholly 
consistent  with  nature,  yet  perfectly  achieving  harmony 
of  colour  and  rhythm  of  line.  More  beautiful  but  hardly 
so  completely  successful  was  the  fine  Double  Rainbow, 
Whin/ell,  in  which  the  sky,  with  its  multi-coloured  bows, 
was  rendered  with  both  truth  and  feeling,  and  the  land- 
scape below,  with  its  patchwork  of  fields  of  different 
colours,  was  admirably  conceived  and  arranged  ;  but  the 
surfaces  of  fields,  especially  of  a  yellow  one  occupying 
a  prominent  position  in  the  canvas,  were  too  obviously 
merely  squares  of  colour  to  harmonise  with  the  more 
realistic  and  detailed  treatment  of  the  sky.  So,  too,  in 
the  moorland  scene  called  The  Shadow  of  the  Bridge,  the 
high-arched  bridge  occupying  the  central  position  on  the 
canvas  failed  to  give  the  impression  of  being  a  substantial 
stone  edifice.  These  slight  blemishes— easily  remedied 
with  a  few  strokes  of  the  brush — hardly  interfered  with 
the  spectator's  enjoyment  of  the  pictures,  which,  in  the 
nobility  and  simplicity  of  their  design  and  the  dulcet 
melody  of  their  colour,  more  than  held  their  own  with 
any  other  landscapes  in  the  exhibition.  Mr.  W.  Rothen- 
stein's  Three  Children  Sinking,  if  handled  with  little 
refinement,  had  the  merits  of  directness  and  sincerity, 
virtues  which  could  scarcely  be  accorded  to  Mr.  C.  R.  W. 
Xevinson's  Triumph  of  Man,  a  representation  of  a  cluster 
of  barbed-wire  supports  and  memorial  crosses  somewhere 
at  the  front.  It  possessed  some  of  the  merits  and  all  the 
defects  of  a  heavily-coloured  photograph.  The  same  art- 
ist's Squalor,  a  caricature  of  a  food  queue,  goes  to  form 
an  addition  to  the  collection  of  libels  on  the  British  nation 
which  the  Imperial  War  Museum  authorities  are  collect- 
ing for  the  benefit  of  posterity.  Another  addition  was  Mr. 
Geoffrey  S.  Alfree's  picture  of  Motor  Launches  ploughing 
their  way  through  a  petrified  ocean.  From  war  eccentric- 
ities of  this  kind  it  was  a  relief  to  turn  to  Mr.  Muirhead 
Bone's  sentient  and  graphic  drawings,  which,  without  any 
sacrifice  of  art,  give  a  vivid  idea  of  the  actual  aspect  of  the 
war-zone.  Another  capable  draughtsman  is  Mr.  D.  S. 
MacColl,  whose  official  duties  hardly  give  him  sufficient 
time  to  do  justice  to  his  powers.  Here  he  was  repre- 
sented by  four  sketches,  in  some  instances  tantalisingly 
slight,  but  always  vivid,  fresh,  and  spontaneous,  .•\nother 
breezy  sketch  was  Mr.  P.  Wilson  Steer's  Harwieh.  He 
was  also  represented  by  a  sympathetic  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Joseph  Holbrooke,  quiet  in  tone,  easily  posed,  and  well 
characterised,  but  which  might  have  been  more  wholly 
satisfying  if  the  background  had  been  more  simple. 


At  .Messrs.  Cardinal  and  Harford's  galleries  1 108,  High 

Holborn,  W.C.  1)  are  to  be  seen  some  exceptionally  fine 

specimens  of  Persian   and   other 

Oriental  Rugs        ^,_.;^_^,^^,  ^^^^^^^      ,,^^   ^^  „^^    ^^^^^ 

interesting  of  these  is  a  sixteenth-century  rug,  decorated 
in  a  floral  design,  in  blue,  red,  white,  and  green,  which  was 
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used  in  the  coro- 
nation,cereiiio- 
n  i  e  s'  o  f  K  i  n  g' 
P:dward'\'II. 
a'n'd  King 
George.  This 
belongs  to  that 
famous  style  of 
rugs  known  a  s 
'  '  Ispahan,'' 
though  whether 
they  were  made 
in  the  c  i  t  y  or 
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matter  for  con- 
jecture. During 
the  reign  of 
Shah  Abbas 
(1586-1626)  it 
blossomed  out 
into  a  st a  t e  of 
meridian  splen- 
dour, justifying 
the  poet's  de- 
scription of  it  as 
"the  gilded 
garden  of  the 
sun."  Then  it 
was  these  beau- 
tiful rugs  were 
produced,  pos- 
sibly in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity 
of  th  e  city; 
though  more 
probably  they  were  drawn  from  regions  further  atield, 
though  specially  designed  and  woven  to  harmonise  with 
the  regal  sumptuousness  caused  by  the  continuous  pre- 
sence of,  the  imperial  court  at  the  city.  There  are  many 
other  Ispahan  examples  in  the  collection,  equally  fine, 
though  not  endowed  with  the  same  historic  interest,  and 
showing  infinite  varieties  of  pattern  and  coloration.  Then 
there  are  someof  the  so-called  Polish  rugs,  in  the  strands 
of  which  are  woven  pearls  and  silver  thread,  memorials  of 
tlie  time  when  Poland  was  a  great  kingdom.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  Ispahan  rugs,  nothing  is  definitely  known 
concerning  their  origin.  They  are  so  fine  in  design  and 
quality  that  it  appears  almost  impossible  to  credit  their 
production  to  Poland,  even  though  Oriental  workmen 
were  specially  brought  over  to  make  them.  More  prob- 
ably they  are  of  Persian  make,  and  decorated  in  their 
unique  manner  before  export,  so  as  to  satisfy  the  luxurious 
taste  of  the  Polish  nobility.  Fine  specimens  of  other  well- 
known  types  of  Persian  rugs  are  included  in  the  display, 
.IS  well  as  those  of  Asia  Minor,  'I'urkotan,  and  t'hma. 

The  Silver  Wedding  Gift  of  the  Citizens  of  London 

pR.\cnc.\i.i.v  the  only  public  gift  which  the  King  and 
<)uecn  have  accepted  on  the  occasion  of  their  silver 
wedding  is  the  silver  tankard  offered  by  the  citizens  of 
London  as  a  personal  expression  of  their  loyal  and  dutiful 


regard.  This 
was  accompani- 
ed by  a  cheque 
for  the  munifi- 
cent sum  of 
^53,000  t  o  b  e 
distributed  to 
deserving  char- 
ities. In  more 
peaceful  times 
their  Majesties 
would  doubtless 
ha\e  allowed 
the  city  to  testi- 
l\  to  its  exuber- 
mt  loyalty  by  a 
Hi  more  magni- 
ticent  personal 
offering;  but  the 
tankard  is  an  in- 
teresting speci- 
men of  its  kind, 
and  already  pos- 
sesses historic 
associations 
connected  with 
royalty.  It  was 
made  in  London 
m  1677,  and  in 
the  fol  lowing 
>ear  was  given 
by  Charles  II.  to 
a  London  citizen 
for  faithful  ser- 
\'  i  c  e  rendered, 
and  bears  the  King's  arms  and  initials  as  well  as  an 
inscription  recording  its  original  presentation.  It  is 
now  inscribed,  "In  token  of  their  loyalty,  homage,  and 
aflfection,  the  silver  tankard  formerly  belonging  to  King 
Charles  II.  was  presented  by  the  citizens  of  London  to 
their  Majesties,  King  George  X.  and  Queen  Mary,  on 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  their  marriage."  Our 
illustration  is  taken  from  a  photograph  lent  by  Messrs. 
Crichton,  from  whom  the  tankard  was  purchased. 

DuRiNi;  the  early  part  of  the  war  there  was  such  an 
export  of  art  treasures  to  America  that  one  became  fear- 
ful less  the  cou n try  should  become 
stripped  of  all  its  finer  examples  of 
pictures,  prints,  and  furniture  not 
housed  either  in  public  museums  or 
the  collections  of  connoisseurs  who  could  not  be  induced 
to  part  with  them.  That  there  are  still  some  fine  prints 
left  in  the  market  is  shown  by  the  remarkable  exhibition 
of  old  English  engravings  printed  in  colour  now  on  exhi- 
bition at  Mr.  Basil  Dighton's  (iallery  at  5,  Savile  Row. 
No  finer  display  has  been  shown  at  a  dealer's  gallery  for 
many  years  past,  and  it  is  well  worth  visiting  if  only  to 
obtain  an  idea  of  the  range  and  variety  of  the  prints  in 
colour  produced  in  England  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth. 


An  Exhibition 
of  Old  Prints 
in  Colour 
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The  production  of 

this  work  did  not 

extend  over  a  long 

period.       It  was 

brought   into 

vogue  by  Ryland, 

who,  taking  a  hint 

from  the  conteni- 

pora  r  y  French 

prints,   had  some 

of  his  stipple 

plates  after  An- 
gelica Kauffmann 

and  others  print- 
ed in  colours.    In 

the  earlier  ones  a 

couple  of  colours 

only  were  used, 

but  the  method 

was  speedily  im- 
proved so  as  to 

allow  the  employ- 
ment of  the  full 

resources  of  t  he 

palette,  and  it  was 

applied  to  mezzo- 

tints  and  line 

plates  as  well  as 

to  sti  pple  e  n- 

gravings.      Early 

in  the  nineteenth 

century  aquatint 
largely   super- 

seded  the  other 
methods  of  en- 
graving for  use  in 

colour-work,   and  "-ONnoN  ro  r 

this  in  its  turn  was  displaced  by  chromo-lithography,  so  that 
the  old  style  of  colour-printing  was  a  lost  art  until  recent 
years.  Mr.  Dighton'se.xhibition  containsabout  150  prints, 
generally  exceptionally  choice  specimens,  and  embracing 
the  majority  of  those  subjects  which,  from  their  technical 
qualities  and  decorative  attractions,  specially  commend 
themselves  to  the  experienced  collector.  A  fine  impression 
of  Henr\'  Meyer's  richly  printed  plate  oi  Lady  Haniillon 
as  Nature,  after  Romney,  is  one  of  the  more  attractive  of 
the  items;  but  it  was  rivalled  in  quality  ofcolour  by  the  same 
engraver's  Proposal,  after  Harlow,  or  the  plate  of  The 
Duchess  of  York,  by  Dickinson,  after  Hop])ner,  excep- 
tionally scarce  in  colour.  A  majority  of  the  plates  after 
Morland,  now  bringing  such  exceptionally  high  prices, 
arc  included  in  the  exhibition,  together  with  several  after 
James  Ward,  and  a  number  of  those  attractive  fancy  figure 
subjects  like  .\linda,  Louisa,  Louisa  Mildmay,  the  Chris- 
tian \'otary,  and  others  which  sometimes  bear  the  name 
of  William  Ward  and  sometimes  that  of  his  master,  J.  R. 
Smith,  but  which,  in  most  instances,  were  probably  the 
joint  productions  of  the  two  artists  working  in  conjunction. 
Most  of  Wheatley's  Cries  of  London  are  included,  to- 
gether with  some  of  his  other  works,  and  there  arc  numer- 
ous attractive  subjects  after  Angelica  Kauffmann,  William 


Hamilton,  Cipri- 
ani, Cosway, 
I )  o  w  n  m  a  n,  and 
the  best  known 
of  the  eighteenth- 
ccntury  portrait 
painters. 

Naval  Photo- 
graphs in  Colour 
Till-,  exhibition 
of  naval  photo- 
graphs  in  colour 
at  the    Royal   In- 
stitute Galleries, 
I'iccadilly,  exem- 
plifies in  a  graphic 
manner  how  suc- 
cessfully the  cam- 
era is  superseding 
the  draughtsman 
as  a  realistic  re- 
corder of  the  cur- 
rent events  of  life. 
One   sa\s  the 
draughtsman  and 
not   the   painter, 
because  the  latter 
had  been  called 
in  to  supplement 
the  re  sources  of 
t  h  e  camera,  and 
supply  colour  and 
warmth  to  a  quar- 
ter of  an  acre  or  so 
of  photographic 
prints.   Seen  with- 
out this  aid  in  their  original  drab  monochrome,  such  a  vast 
display  of  photographs  would  have  appeared  monotonous 
and  lifeless.     The  colour  gives  them  vivacity  and  interest. 
To  a  certain  extent  it  is  conventional,  being  used  to  attain 
broad  general  efiijcts  rather  than  exact  local  truth;  but 
nevertheless  the  tout  ensewlile  is  realistic,  more  realistic 
indeed  than  the  majority  of  naval  scenes  rendered  upon 
canvas.    Kor  one  thing,  nearly  all  the  examples  shown  are 
on  a  large  scale,  and  the  largest  of  all,  a  huge  record, 
almost  big  enough  to  cover  the  side  of  an  ordinary  room, 
of  H.^LS.  Vindiitivc  back  in  port  after  the  fight  at  Zee- 
brugge,  is  also  one  of  the  most  convincing.  In  the  rendering 
of  this  the  actual  coloration  of  the  scene  is  well  suggested, 
while  the  aspect  of  the  battle-damaged  wreck,  her  funnels 
riddled  with  holes,  her  bridge  shot  away  and  nearly  every 
part  of  her  giant  frame  batti'red  and  scarred,  is  shown 
more  realistically  and  with   more  full  and  explicit  detail 
than  could  be  done  in  an  orthodox  way  by  a  painter. 
The  display  embodies  the  outward  aspect  of  Britain's  sea- 
power  with  a  thoroughness  and  graphic  realism  that  has 
never  been  approached  before,  and  marks  an  era  in  the 
historv  of  the  camera,  for,  fine  as  is  the  exhibition,  it  i^ 
the  beginning  rather  than  the  culmination  of  photographic 
record  of  current  history  on  a  large  scale  in  colours. 


The    CoNiioissciir 


Enquiries  should  be  made  on  tJif  Enquiry   Coupon. 
See  Advcrtisini'-  Fages. 


Engravings.  —  Bi,6Si  (Birmingham). —Your  edition  nf 
Hogarth's  IVoris  is  by  no  means  scarce,  and  would  be  unliliely 
to  realise  more  than  £\  or  30s.  Your  other  work  would  have 
very  little  interest  to  a  collector,  but  as  a  picture  book  it  might 
realise  from  los.  to  155, 

Mezzotint  Engravings.— 81,702  (Sandbach).— Recent 
sale  prices  for  the  mezzotint  by  Sir  Frank  Sho.rt,  Siimcl  on 
Ihe  Beach,  after  Copley  Fielding,  place  its  value  at  three  or 
four  guineas.  Your  other  mezzotint,  after  Turner,  should  be 
worth  from  IDs.  to   15s. 

Prints.— Bi, 782  (Collector).— As  regards  the  colour-print  of 
I.ady  E/iiabelh  Campion,  if  a  genuine  impression,  it  is  certainly 
valuable,  and  we  should  not  advise  you  to  allow  it  to  be  touched 
or  restored  in  any  way  except  by  a  qualified  expert.  Your  other 
prints  are  also  of  value,  if  genuine,  especially  the  ScliUndleiin, 
but  it  isquite  impossible  to  venture  any  opinion  on  them  without 
seeing  them. 

SevresVases.  — B  1,766  (Moseley).— From  your  description, 
your  Sevres  vases,  if  genuine,  would  be  of  considerable  value, 
as  the  mark  they  bear  was  that  used  on  productions  from  that 
famous  factory  in  the  year  1753  ;  but  we  think  it  is  moie  than 
probal>le,  however,  that  they  are  imitations,  as  fine  specimens 
of  that  period  were  frequently  ch.isen  as  objects  of  the  forger's 
art.  We  are  unable  to  trace  the  name  of  L.  Pejiin  among  the 
artiste  and  ilecorators  woiking  at  the  time. 

Pictures.— Bl,5Sl  (Highworth).- Land.soapes  by  Pether, 
such  as  you  describe,  are  by  no  means  rare,  moonlight  scenes 
being  very  frequently  chosen  as  subjects  for  his  brush.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  pjrices  realised  liy  his  pictures  are  not  important. 
If,  however,  you  care  to  send  your  example  here,  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  submit  it  to  our  expert,  and  let  you  have  his  opinion, 
ludging  from  your  description,  your  landscape  signed  Knebcl, 
1868,  would  be  unlikely  to  realise  any  sum  of  importance. 


DERS  of  The  Connoisseur  who  desire  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunitie.s  offered  herein  should 
address  all  letters  on  the  subject  to  the  manager  of 
the  Heraldic  Department,  i,  Duke  Street,  St.  James's, 
London,  S.W.i. 

Only  replies  that  may  be  con.sidered  to  be  of  geiieral 
interest  will  be  published  in  these  columns.  Those 
of  a  directly  personal  character,  or  in  cases  where  the 
applicant  may  prefer  a  private  answer,  will  be  dealt 
with  by  post. 

Readers  who  desire  to  have  pedigrees  traced,  the 
accuracy  of  armorial  bearings  enquired  into,  or  other- 
wise to  make  use  of  the  department,  will  be  charged 
fees  according  to  the  amount  of  work  involved. 
Particulars  will  be  supplied  on  application. 

When  asking  information  respecting  genealogy  or 
heraldry,  it  is  desirable  that  the  fullest  details,  so 
far  as  they  may  be  already  known  to  the  applicant, 
should  be  set  forth. 


Baldwyx.— Sir  Samuel  Baldwyn,  son  of  Charles  Baldwyn 
of  Burwarton  in  Shropshire,  gent.  Balliol  College,  matriculated 
6  March,  1634/5,  aged  16;  of  Stoke  Castle  in  Shropshire, 
bavrister-at-law,  Inner  Temple,  1646,  bencher  1662,  serjeant- 
at-law  1669,  King's  Serjeant  1672,  knighted  5  Feb.,  1672/3. 
M.P.  for  Ludlow  1659,  licensed  25  July,  164S,  to  marry 
Elizabeth  Wallcott  of  S.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  spinster,  died  on 
the  15th,  and  buried  in  Temple  Church  17  July,  16S3,  where 
a  monument  with  his  arms  is  erected  to  his  memory.  He  had 
two  sons,  William  and  Charles. 

Dkai.:e.— Elizabeth  Drake,  the  second  daughter  of  the  first 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  married  Sir  John  Trefusis  of  Trefusis  in 
Cornwall,  Esq.,  by  whom  she  had  one  son  and  three  daughters. 

Sarah  Drake,  the  third  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  married 
Thomas  Trevillian  of  Yarnscombe  in  Devonshire,  Esq. 

Joane  Drake,  the  fourth  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  married 
Sir  Hugh  'Windham,  knighl. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that  Drake's  house  in 
Plymouth  was  sold  in  161 2  by  Francis  Drake,  Esq.  (created 
a  baronet  2  Aug.,  1622,  son  of  Sir  Thomas  and  nephew  of  the 
great  Sir  Francis),  to  his  relatives  of  the  half-blood,  Walter  and 
William  Elford.  The  premises  were  described  as  a  messuage 
and  garden  in  Plymouth,  and  the  price  named  /40,  a  very 
common  nominal  figure,  and  not  to  be  assumed  for  certain  as 
the  real  price. 
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A     MAGAZINE     TOR     COLLECTORS 

Kditt-d     b>     C.     Rb.GlNALD    GRUNUY 
MAY.  1918  Price    2^.     net  Vol.  LI.     No.  201 


LMJ  The  SoHo  I  Kl  Galleries. 

ANTIQUES  DECORATIONS         REPRODUOTIONS 


ANTIQUE   DEPARTMENT.-Early   Eighteenth  Century  Walnut   Escritoire,    richly   inlaid   with 

marquetry  designs  in   coloured   woods.      It   is   &   ft.   6   ins.   high   by   3   ft. 

5   ins.   wide   by   1    ft.  8   ins.  deep,   when   closed. 


73  to  77,  OXFORD  STREET,  &  7,  SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.  1 

and  31,  East  57th  Street,  NEW  YORK 


A     MAGAZINfc.     FOR     C  Ol. I. FACTORS 

tdited    by    C.     RfcLOlNALD    ORUNDY 
JUNE,  1918  Price    2s.    net  Vol.  LI.     No.  202 
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Thf. Soho  I  Kl  Galleries. 


ANTIQUES 


DECORATIONS         REPRODUCTIONS 


nl.iid   Chest  of   Drawers  on   Stand,  height   4  tt.   2  ins 

An   example  of  the  less   expensive  type  of  early 
of   which   we   have   a  good   variety   in   stock 
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and    31,    East   57th    Street,    NEW   YORK 
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ANTIQUES  DECORATIONS         REPRODUCTIONS 


A    very   fine   Set   of   12   Genuine   Old  Chippendale 


73  to  77,  OXFORD  STREET,  &  7,  SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.I 

and   31,    East   57th    Street,    NEW   YORK 
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EIGATE  LT^ 
Galleries 


ANTIQUES 


DECORATIONS         REPRO0UOTION8 


ANTIQUE   OEPARTMENT.-A  choice  collection  of  Eighteenth-Century  Furniture  decorated  with 

Marquetry  in  coloured  woods.    The  Bureau  illustrated  is  a  fine  example  of  Italian  or  French 

workmanship.     Height  3  It.  4  ins.,  width  3  ft.  3  ins.,  and  depth  1   ft.  61  ins. 


73  to  77,  OXFORD  STREET,  &  7,  SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.  1 

and   31,    East    57th    Street,    NEW   YORK 
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